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NOTHING in die ancient history of man is of more considerable interest than are those monuments, at 
once rudely grand and mysteriously simple, which have been designated megalithic. They may be simply 
raised stones, isolated menhirs, cromlechs arranged in a circle, or artificial caves formed by placing flat 
flags horizontally on standing supports. Dolmens or covered passages were usually buried under masses 
of earth or stones, so as to form veritable tumuli; but they always present the common character of being 
constructed in rough blocks, virgin of all human labor. 

Megaliths are important on account of their number! 1] and their dispersion. They are to be found, with a 
likeness running through them all, in places most remote from one another, on different continents. At 
Carnac and at Kermarin are immense rows of stones, of which the menhirs of the Khasias of India 
appear like exact copies. Similar dolmens are standing in Palestine, Ireland, and Hindostan. Megaliths 
can be found in Peru and among the aboriginal monuments of North America, in Spain and Denmark, 
in the Orcades and the islands of the Mediterranean, on the shores of the Black Sea and of the Baltic, at 
the foot of Mount Sinai, and in Iceland at the edge of the eternal glaciers. The dolmens raised upon the 
top of a tumulus in Algeria may be compared with those standing in the department of the Aveyron or 
with those in Kintyre, Scotland, and Roskilde in Scandinavia; the cromlech of Maytura, in Iceland, with 
that at Halskov, in Denmark; the circle at Peshawur, in Afghanistan, with the circle of Stennis, in one of 
the Orcades; the tombs of the Neilgherries with the chondets that are found in Africa; the cromlechs of 
Algeria with those of Aschenrade, on the Dwina; the triliths of Stonehenge with those of Tripoli, or 
those mentioned by Palgrave as in Arabia. Even a superficial study will disclose the relations that exist 
between the covered passages of Provence and the megaliths of Brittany, and between these and 
analogous constructions in Spain and Algeria. A common thought, and an identical funeral rite, are 
revealed. 

M. Cartailhac, for many years editor of the "Materiaux pour servir a l'Histoire de l'Homme" ("Materials to 
be used for the History of Man"), has, in a recent book on "Prehistoric Ages in Spain and Portugal" ("Les 
Ages prehistoriques en Espagne et en Portugal"), described some remarkable monuments in the Iberian 
Peninsula, most of which have not been previously brought to the scientific attention of students in other 
countries. The megaliths of Portugal consist in a great part of dolmens, or antas, as they are called there. 
Three hundred and fifteen of them were known in 1754. Some of them have disappeared; but though 
Pereira de Costa could report upon only thirty-nine at a conference held in connection with the 
International Exposition in Paris in 1867, Gabriel Pereira, a short time afterward, enumerated one 
hundred and eighteen, and these were mostly situated in the province of Beira and near Evora and Elvas, 
in Alemtejo. 

In every country the rocks are disintegrated by the effect of weather-changes into large blocks. The 
megalith-builders chose those blocks for their purpose which offered the fairest surface. The inclosure was 
hollowed out. The stones chosen for the walls of the burial-chamber were raised, planted in the soil, and 
covered with large flat stones; and then the interstices were filled up with pebbles. A low, narrow 
entrance-gallery was made by a similar method, and, after the funeral rites were performed, the crypt was 



covered with a tumulus—a protecting envelope which has in most cases been removed long ago under the 
impulse of curiosity or with the hope of finding hidden treasures. The few dolmens still buried are called 
mammoas or maminhas (mammae), from their peculiar form. 

These antas frequently served for a considerable number of burials each, and in that case the entrance- 
gallery seems to have been kept open. At other times, a single corpse was deposited, and the crypt was 
closed, as the friends thought, forever. 

Notwithstanding it has suffered considerable mutilations, the crypt of the great anta of 
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Fig. 1.—Anta of the Wood of Freixo. 

Freixo (Fig. 1) is still standing, although the corner-stone has disappeared and the covered gallery has 
become dilapidated. The walls of the crypt, which is 4 metres in diameter, are composed of seven stones, 

3 ■ 80 metres high, while the entrance is only 45 centimetres wide. 

Numerous antas have been explored at various times in search of the treasures which popular traditions 
suppose to be hidden in them; and scattered bricks, pieces of pottery, iridescent glass, and rubbish of the 
Roman period, testify to the energy of the diggers. The neolithic articles under the dolmens which 
remain unviolated are similar to those in the megaliths of the neighboring countries. The anta of 
Portimao has furnished hatchets, stone adzes, steatite heads, and admirably worked arrow-heads; that of 
Monte-Abrahao[2] hatchets of trap and diorite, stone scrapers, a button of bone and pearls of Calais, that 
precious stone described by Pliny and remaining unknown from 
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Fig. 2.—Burial-place of Marcella, Algarve—Plan and Profile View. 

his time; the anta of Estria, a curious plaque of slate covered with straight or broken lines and 
resembling an episcopal crozier in shape; and the dolmen of Nora, besides flakes and finely cut arrow¬ 
heads, a highly ornamented ivory disk, the use of which it is hard to determine. The burial-place of 
Marcella (Fig. 2), a regular cromlech, is one of the richest in funeral paraphernalia. There have been 
collected from it, together with fine specimens of flint-flakes, retouched on the edges, and of triangular 
points, three vases covered with ornaments, and forty-three hatchets, nearly all of diorite, and remarkable 
specimens of work. Some human bones lay in the midst of these memorials of human wealth. 
Unfortunately, they have been scattered. 

We can not leave the antas of Portugal without mentioning the bowls which M. Cartailhac observed on 
some of the megaliths of Alemtejo. Such vessels have long been known in prehistoric archaeology. They 
are found in Switzerland, in the Pyrenees, in Brittany, in Scotland, in Scandinavia, and on the rocks of 
Hindostan. The bowls, engraved on the walls of some of the crypts, recently disengaged from their earthy 
envelope, have doubtless, as M. Cartailhac observes in relating his discovery, an indisputable antiquity, 
value, and meaning; but we can not determine the age, and the value and meaning are unknown to us. 
Megaliths are especially abundant in Estremadura, the richest province in Roman Spain, now the most 
wretched and 
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Fig. 3.—Anta of Paredes, near Evora. 

least populous. They are called garitas by the peasants of the province, but farther north, in the Asturias 
and the Basque provinces, they are known as areas. A most remarkable example of these works is situated 
at Equilaz, on the road from Vittoria to Pampeluna. The chamber is of a horseshoe-shape, 5 -70 metres 
long and 4-50 metres wide. It was crowned by a single stone, which had been broken recently. Another, 



nearly similar, with an approach covered with three large flat stones, and a narrow entrance-way, is still to 
be seen at Caugas de Onu, 60 kilometres from Oviedo. We also mention the megalithic 
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Fig. 4.—Lapa dos Mousos. 

sepulchres in the province of Barcelona, at Pla-Marshall, and the one near Villalba-Saserra, known as the 
Pedra area. Both of these are placed in the center of a cromlech formed of stones planted in a standing 
position. The ruins of the covered ways giving access to the crypt are still visible. Thirteen megalithic 
crypts are described as remaining in Andalusia and the ancient kingdom of Granada. The structures were 
formerly much more numerous; but they have been destroyed in the processes of agriculture or in the 
search for minerals. Such a fate has overtaken the important monument of Dilar, two leagues south of 
Granada. But indisputably the most remarkable megalith in Spain is the Cueva de Mengal, near the 
village of Antequera, province of Malaga (Figs. 5, 6, 7). The walls of the sepulchral chamber are composed 
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Fig. 5.—Covered Passage of Antequera—View of the Entrance. 

of twenty stones, and are crowned with five stones, while solidity is assured by setting three pillars in the 
interior, at the junctions of the roof-tables. Contrary to what we have hitherto observed, the stones of the 
walls have been rough-hewed, and those forming the pillars even 

PSM V31 D053 Interior view of the covered passage of antequera.jpg 
Fig. 6.—Covered Passage of Antequera—Interior View. 

seem to have been cut. The crypt is 24 metres long, and has a maximum breadth of 6 ■ 15 metres, and a 
height varying from 2 ■ 70 metres to 3 metres. It is one of the largest crypts known. The chamber of the 
dolmen of Pastora, farther west, beyond Seville, is 27 metres long and only 1 metre wide and 2 metres 
high. The excavations of Pastora have yielded thirty bronze arrow-heads. 
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Fig. 7.—Covered Passage of Antequera—Section and Plan. 

The age of the megaliths still presents an unsolved problem. It is probable that if the most ancient ones 
date from neolithic times, their construction was continued through many generations as an ancestral 
tradition; and we find them still being built when copper, and afterward when bronze, took the place of 
stone. There are also in Alemtejo and in the Algarves important cemeteries, in which the great crypts, 
covered alleys and tumuli are replaced by stone coffins measuring 2 metres long and half a metre deep. 
The walls are generally formed of six flags, the bottom and lid of other flags. We reproduce one of these 
tombs (Fig. 8), which is situated at Cerro del Castello, and probably dates from the bronze age. Another 
tomb, near Odemira, contains broken bones, and with them arms and utensils of stone, and an arrow¬ 
head, and a hatchet of copper, without any admixture of 
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Fig. 8.—Plan of Cerro del Castello, Algarve. Fig. 9.—Plan of the Tombs of the Corte de Gadiana. 

tin. Here we are witnesses of the transition between two distinct epochs; and, as in several other countries 
in Europe, pure copper is the first metal employed. 

A new funeral rite responds to these new times. Incineration, imported, doubtless, by foreign conquerors, 
takes the place of inhumation. Cists of a reduced size (Fig. 9), urns, covered with large stones, receive the 
ashes, and the few fragments of bone that escape the flames, the last vestiges of that which was a man. We 



are touching upon the epoch when history begins. Megaliths are no longer raised in Europe. They 
remained for a long time an unimportant memorial of barbarous populations; and it is only in our days 
that they have been restored to their true place in the history of art and of human progress.—Translated 
for the Popular Science Monthly from La Nature. 


A French sub-commission on megalithic monuments was appointed in 1879, for the purpose of assuring 
the preservation of the more important among these structures. An imperfect count, made under its 
direction, raised the number of dolmens, menhirs, polissoirs, basin-stones, and rocking-stones, still 
standing in France, to 6,310. Tumuli, which are very numerous, are not included in this enumeration. 
Human bones, belonging to more than eighty persons of all ages and both sexes, have been collected 
from within this dolmen. 


Speech by President Sirisena at the appointment of new Secretaries to Ministries 
(19 January, 2015) 
by Maithripala Sirisena 

Pallewatte Gamaralalage Maithripala Yapa Sirisena is a Sri Lankan politician, the seventh and current President of 
Sri Lanka, in office since 9 January 2015. Sirisena is Sri Lanka's first president from the North Central Province of 
the country and does not belong to the traditional Sri Lankan political elite. Wikipedia 

First, I wish all of you be blessed with strength, courage and good luck to fulfill your duties in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner. 

We, as a new Government, have given this responsibility keeping utmost faith in all of you. In the 
Presidential Election held on January 8 people brought us power, trusting our election manifesto and 
your main obligation should be to work to turn these pledges of election manifesto into reality. 

We strongly believe that all of you will work hard in consistent with Government’s policy decisions and 
handle practical issues and planning, with determination and patience. 

Public service of this country was a catastrophe for the Secretaries to Ministries, especially in the previous 
months. The wisdom, excellence and reputation of public service as well as the responsibilities of good 
governance applicable to the duties of Ministry secretaries were destroyed during that period. 

Certain Ministry secretaries clearly worked, gave their guidance aiming at the victory of a particular 
candidate and indulged in political campaign, gave orders or influenced others. Perhaps all these 
occurred with or without their consent. Nevertheless all these circumstances led to tarnish the image of 
the public service. 

All of you know better than me, how State-owned assets, public assets were used in support of a one 
political party, one particular candidate. Because of that, in our election manifesto, we have said that we 
will build a new country with good governance. I think you’ll know better than me what is defined scope 
for good governance. All of you have a major responsibility and obligation when implementing good 
governance without limiting it to a mere word. 





Transparency is an important issue for all our activities. I think all of you know undoubtedly that you 
have a major responsibility to eradicate bribery, corruption, waste and irregularities completely. Good 
governance on the other hand, requires good public relations. 

According to our experience, we can’t make every person happy in the process to fulfill the needs of the 
public. But we should be aware of our responsibility to execute our duties truly to win the hearts of the 
people. 

The people, with dissatisfaction complain that they have to come to government offices more than ten 
times to get their work done. So, it is the responsibility of the Ministry’s Secretary to handle the issues 
speedily and win administration of the public. The Secreatries should ensure proper management of the 
Ministry so that there would not be complaints against bad public relations. 

Therefore, we will discuss with the Prime Minister and Ministers about the way to build up public 
relations at government institutions to serve the people properly and effectively and avoid unreasonable 
delays. You are the people who take the main responsibility of this task. 

On the other hand, we should make immediately stop unnecessary and wasteful expenditure at 
government institutions, ministries, departments and corporations. Most of this expenditure has been 
made for advertisements of those institutions. I will not allow filling the newspapers with advertisements 
of government institutions. That space in papers should be given to discuss on the issues of the people. 

Government media has a responsibility to raise the problems faced by the people of this country. They 
shouldn’t give publicity to government politicians. 

You know the responsibility of Provincial Councils and line ministries. You have to be responsible to 
13th amendment to the constitution as well. You should be friendly and cooperative while dealing with 
the Provincial Councils. Provincial Councils of nine provinces are in operation today. Today, it is 
necessary to work as a one country and while delivering the benefits of development it has to be done to 
all nine provinces in equal measures. To minimize problems all offices must understand the 
responsibilities of Provincial Councils. 

Several presidential advisors are present here today, each presidential advisor had been given different 
subjects and responsibilities. Therefore, I will look at each institution separately. If you experience any 
difficulty in meeting with me due to my busy schedule speak to one of my advisors and get their 
assistance to solve your problems. 

While fulfilling the responsibility given by the people to us, it is the duty of all of us to raise our 
motherland to a position of greatness in the world by using knowledge, understanding, wisdom and 
experience. I will take further necessary steps and decisions regarding this with in consultation with the 
Prime Minister Ranil Wickremesinghe as well as Ministers. I strongly believe all of you will fulfill the 
obligations and responsibilities with dedication. Once again, I wish all Ministry secretaries sworn in 
today. 


Thank you. 



Dostoyevsky and His Message to the World 

by Zinaida Vengerova 

This article is based on a lecture which the writer, a well-known literary critic in Russia, has delivered at Oxford and 
the universities of London and Edinburgh.—Ed. 

I often wonder what quality of Russian literature is the one which appeals more particularly to English 
readers. Russian literary types have certainly a universal scope, but Russian writers seem to attract much 
more by their originality than by what they have in common with the western ideals. There is another 
peculiarity of all our best literature which accounts with more right for its bearing on the Western mind. 

It is the tense atmosphere of Russian novels, of Russian poetry and drama. They all deal with vast 
problems—social, moral, as well as religious ones—and this is due to a large extent to the rather abnormal 
conditions of Russian life. 

In all the countries of western Europe literature is a world in itself and pursues its own calling. It is not 
concerned with immediate issues of any kind. The situation in Russia is quite different. We are deprived 
of free speech and of free action in our public life, and the social progress of Russia is mainly due to the 
high standard of our literature which is the true mirror of national aspirations and national ideals. The 
free and progressive instincts of the Russian mind crave to assert themselves; their realization in actual life 
is still some way off, and literature remains the only means to solve, at least in an ideal way, the problems 
which some day will be solved in reality. That is the reason why Russian novelists, Russian poets, and 
even philosophers dealing in metaphysics are imbued with a profound sense of national duties and 
responsibilities. There is always lurking behind every Russian work of art a sort of mystic image, that of 
Russia which longs to express her soul, and the highest aim of all Russian literature is to redeem the 
national spirit from the silence to which it is doomed by the conditions of Russian life. Every Russian 
author, if he is of any consequence whatever, longs to express the spiritual essence of Russia and to solve 
her problems. 

When it comes to the greatest of our writers, to those who have a world-wide fame, this fundamental 
tendency of Russian literature rises to its highest expression. Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky are not only our 
social and religious reformers; they are the prophets of the Russian land. They reflect the destinies of 
Russia and show the way to the fulfillment of Russia's message to the world. Different as their ideas are, 
they represent the two sides of the national spirit, the rationalistic and the mystic one, and we look up to 
their teachings to help us in our national needs and in the inner battles of every individual conscience. In 
the life-time of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky both of them had been approached by more men and women in 
Russia with the question: "How ought I to live?" than any priest had ever been asked the question by his 
flock: "What must I do to save my soul?" 

Now the prophets are dead, but the prophetic value of their work still remains. The mystic genius of 
Dostoyevsky is even more closely linked with the national problems than that of Tolstoy. He has taken up 
the revelations of national character from some of the earlier Russian writers and has carried them on to 
deeper truths and to vaster issues. 

Two writers must be taken into consideration if we want to get at the roots of the problems evolved by 




Dostoyevsky—Pushkin and Gogol. The poet Pushkin died in 1837, slain in a duel. He is the head of 
modem Russian literature and has created our literary language and style, both in poetry and in prose. 
His greatest achievement was to have raised Russian literature to the level of universal art, and, on the 
other hand, to have gone deep into the source of Russian genius, to have discovered the creative power of 
the Russian peasantry. He found in the Russian folklore, in the fairy tales, the songs, the habits of the 
peasants, an inexhaustible source for his art. 

Dostoyevsky did not only admire these qualities of Pushkin; he saw in them the revelation of the national 
ideal—a revelation and a prophecy. The prophetic spirit hovers over all Russian literature, or, at least, is 
perceptible in it to the Russian mind. In 1881, a few months before his death, Dostoyevsky delivered a 
speech on Pushkin, in connection with a celebration of the poet's memory. The speech is famous and is 
generally considered one of the deepest manifestations of Dostoyevsky's genius. It is an extraordinarily 
lucid and inspired expression of what Dostoyevsky calls the national ideal of Russia and of his own 
intimate relation to it. Speaking of Pushkin, Dostoyevsky points to the universality, to what he calls the 
"all-humanity" of the great poet, meaning Pushkin's wonderful gift of assimilation with the genius and the 
emotions of other nations. Dostoyevsky considers this quality of Pushkin as deeply characteristic of the 
Russian mind. 

Pushkin was the masterful singer of Don Juan, of the glowing Spanish south and the distinctly catholic 
tragedy of passion in revolt against the rule of the Church. He found inspired melodies to express the 
ecstasy of a mediaeval knight who fights in the name of the Madonna and remains true to his vow of 
chastity and poverty. This stands in the eyes of Dostoyevsky for the all-embracing humanitarian spirit of 
Russia. And the other side of Pushkin's art appealed to Dostoyevsky even more than his "all-humanity." 
Dostoyevsky inherited Pushkin's deep faith in the "Russian truth" of our peasants and developed it into a 
prophetic vision of the "Russian Christ" of a new Christianity based on the redeeming power of 
endurance and self-sacrifice. This religious teaching is at the bottom of every single work of Dostoyevsky, 
and none of his novels can be fully understood unless the mystic foundation of his art is taken into 
consideration. Dostoyevsky questions in all his novels the problem of suffering humanity, and insists with 
what could even seem a pathological inquisitiveness on the subtlest shades of moral pain. And in every 
single case his arguments point to the religious truth. He justifies and sanctifies all suffering, raising it to 
what would be a Slav climax of ecstatic agony. 

The national and religious ideals of Dostoyevsky have evolved from Pushkin, but in his literary methods 
and as a novelist he is closely connected with another of his predecessors—with Gogol, the author of the 
famous novel, "Dead Souls," of the comedy, "The Inspector General," and, in fact, the father of the 
Russian realistic novel. Gogol has satirized the Russian bureaucracy of his time with its contrasts of 
arrogancy based on excessive arbitrary power, and of abject servility. He has created immortal types of 
Russian land- and serf-owners before the abolition of serfdom, some of them appallingly cruel and self- 
indulgent, and the majority petty, ignorant, ridiculously narrow-minded, and leading a sort of animal life, 
overeating, and punishing their serfs just to idle away the lazy hours. 

Dostoyevsky took up the realistic vein of Gogol, but changed its spirit. He transformed Gogol's satirical 
vision of the "dead souls" into a mystic tale of humiliated and suffering souls redeemed by what they have 
endured. They both, Gogol and Dostoyevsky, have looked at the same realities of Russian life, and with 
the same sharp, uncompromising instinct of truth which detects all human failings. But Gogol laughed at 
what he discovered; he believed in the beneficial effect of sane, unprejudiced laughter. And Dostoyevsky 
loved erring humanity, and did better than to judge it; he pitied it. This did not stand in the way of his 



realism, as there certainly has never been a more true and outspoken painter of Russian life and 
psychology than Dostoyevsky, the "cruel genius," as he was called by the Russian critics. But his realism 
was strangely blended with a visionary mysticism. "They call me a psychologist," wrote Dostoyevsky 
himself, "but I think I am a realist in the higher sense of the word. I describe the depth of the human 
soul." And on another occasion, writing about himself in his "Diary of a Man of Letters" he said, "I am 
devoted to realism in art—to realism which reaches the borders of the fantastic. To my eyes there is 
nothing more fantastic than reality itself. What the majority of people call fantastic and exceptional is to 
me the very essence of actual reality." 

The vast scope of Dostoyevsky's creations is due to his genius, but his amazing psychological knowledge of 
life and pain is also founded on the experiences of his own life. Not many writers have paid such a high 
price as Dostoyevsky in mental and physical agony for the revelations of their genius. His life is, in this 
respect, a striking contrast to the life of Tolstoy, and this again is highly characteristic of the mystic spirit 
of Russia. Tolstoy was a spoiled child of Fortune; in addition to his genius he had all the advantages of a 
high social standing and a happy, independent life. But in accordance with his deep national aspirations 
he longed for sacrifice, for his personal share of universal suffering. He did everything to get it; he was 
ready to give up his advantages, but all the anguish he could secure for himself was that of not having 
been able to sacrifice enough. This has become his intense tragedy which hastened his death. He suffered 
to see his followers persecuted for his own ideas whilst he himself seemed exempt from all responsibility, 
and in an impressive article, speaking of the frequent executions of political offenders in Russia, he 
exclaimed, "Oh, for a rope, a well-soaped rope, to have it put round my own neck to make me share the 
fate of those who suffer and are put to death in my country!" 

All that was so ardently desired by Tolstoy in his longing for self-sacrifice was freely given to Dostoyevsky 
by fate. Tolstoy wanted to suffer, Dostoyevsky did suffer. Even the "well-soaped rope"—the supreme wish of 
Tolstoy—was not spared to the prophet of the "Russian Christ," who had been brought up for execution 
(not exactly to be hanged, but to be shot) to the Semenovsky Square in St. Petersburg. The Western mind 
might feel more keenly the opposition—the contrast in the lives of the two great writers, but Russians are 
more aware of what unites them in the essence of their different fates. The inner law of Russia is 
endurance, her moral impulses are rooted in the spirit of sacrifice, and Dostoyevsky, who had suffered in 
body and mind, as well as Tolstoy who felt the agonizing desire to suffer, represent to us the same 
national truth. 

Dostoyevsky, Fedor Mikhailovich Dostoyevsky, to call him by his full Russian name, was born in Moscow, 
in 1821, as the son of a hospital doctor. He received his primary and secondary education in his native 
town and came to the Engineering School in St. Petersburg when he was eighteen. He did not acquire 
much scientific knowledge at the school. The training there was too formalistic to be thorough, and he 
loathed the militaristic system of the place. Yet an important side of Dostoyevsky's genius is connected 
with his education at this particular school. In order to enter it he came to St. Petersburg and lived there 
all his life with the exception of the time of his exile and the years he spent abroad. This means that he 
left as a boy the more rationalistic and business-like atmosphere of Moscow, and that his self- 
consciousness developed in the intensely nervous and imaginative surroundings of Peter the Great's city. 
Dostoyevsky was attracted by all that is strange and exclusive in the town created out of a Finnish swamp 
by the imperative will of a genius. He found the reflection of his own soul in the atmosphere of the town, 
then called St. Petersburg, with its white nights and cruel frosts and the severe beauty of its magnificent 
river. All the heroes of Dostoyevsky seem to come out of the November fogs that envelop St. Petersburg 
described by Dostoyevsky as "the most abstract and most artificial town, a town of apparitions clad in 



flesh and blood which seems not to exist in reality but to be somebody's strange dream." 

The first novel of Dostoyevsky, called "Poor Folks," appeared in 1844, and it was a masterpiece. He was far 
from being conscious of the merits and the promise of his first literary venture, and handed the 
manuscript with the greatest misgivings to the poet Nekrasov, the editor of an important literary review. 
Nekrasov began to read it together with his co-editor, the greatest literary critic of the period, Bielinsky. 
They both felt at once fascinated by the originality and the beauty of the novel. They went on reading it 
to the end, and it was two o'clock in the morning when they finished it. Bielinsky insisted on going at 
once to Dostoyevsky to tell him their impressions. He would not listen to Nekrasov who objected that it 
was too late and that Dostoyevsky had probably gone to bed. "We will wake him up if he sleeps!" 
exclaimed Bielinsky. "This is more important than sleep. This is genius." They actually went and roused 
Dostoyevsky out of his bed, to the young author's great surprise and still greater delight. The finest and 
subtlest Russian critic revealing to the future great writer of Russia the promise of his genius, at 3 A. M., 
on a fantastic night in St. Petersburg! Is not that a characteristic picture of the intensity and the nervous 
impatience of Russian intellectual life? 

"Poor Folks" is a very simple story, yet its very simplicity is one of the master achievements of Dostoyevsky, 
and the uneventful life of Dostoyevsky's pathetic and humble hero, Makar Dievushkin, widens in the 
narrative into a vision of broad and warm humanity. Makar is a weak character; he indulges in drink, 
and, worst of all, he is abjectly servile in his attitude towards his superiors. Yet, in the letters he writes to a 
young girl (the novel is written in the form of letters they exchange), every single event, every single 
emotion, shows the heroic self-denial of a quaintly free soul—free in spite of an almost slave-like 
psychology. There is one scene in the novel which had been particularly admired by Bielinsky, and 
remains in fact an immortal page in the works of Dostoyevsky. It is the description old Makar gives of the 
kindness shown to him by "His Excellency," the head of the department in Makar's office. The high 
official has noticed the shabbiness of Makar, and was attracted by the expression of Makar s face. In an 
impulse of generosity he summoned him to his office, said a few kind words to him, and presented him 
with a hundred rouble note as a friendly help. Makar was overpowered by so much condescension on the 
part of his chief. He felt the honor and the kindness much more keenly than the actual help. And a most 
pathetic thing happened. Just at the moment when "His Excellency" spoke so kindly to Makar, a loose 
button on Makar's outworn uniform fell on the floor. Makar was overcome with shame and terror, and 
before he could come to his senses, his chief picked up the button and handed it to him. Makar is full of 
painfully servile admiration for "His Excellency" when he describes the scene in the office, and feels 
tragically humble in regard to his own insignificance. Yet what would appear basely undignified on the 
surface of his emotions is magically transformed into a picture of a great soul—great in its love and its 
humility. 

"Are you aware that you have discovered a sublime side in servility, the most abject of all instincts?" was 
Bielinsky's first question on that memorable night, after he had read the manuscript of "Poor Folks." This 
was the miracle worked by Dostoyevsky's penetrating pity. It made him see so deep into the human heart 
that he was able to discover the divine element hidden in all genuine emotions. 

After the publication of his first novel there came a long break in the literary career of Dostoyevsky. That 
was the time of the great tragedy of his life, the one which became the source of the prophetic inspiration 
of his later works. In the lifetime of Dante the people of Florence used to say when they met him in the 
streets, "This is the man who has been to Hell." What was true in an imaginative sense as applied to 
Dante might be said more directly of Dostoyevsky in connection with what happened to him after he had 



so brilliantly started as a novelist. He had actually been in hell—in a hell upon earth, and the miracle is 
that he returned from it with a message of all-forgiving love. 

Dostoyevsky was interested, as a young man, in social problems, yet chiefly in the humane side of them. 
He was haunted from the beginning of his conscious life with schemes and dreams of universal happiness 
for mankind, and was naturally attracted by the teachings of such idealistic social reformers as Fourier 
and Robert Owen. He joined a group of friends in a sort of debating society with the purpose of studying 
and discussing some works on social questions. The members of the group did not aim at any political 
propaganda, yet at that time all interest for social reform was regarded as criminal by the authorities. And 
what made the situation still more serious was the supposed circulation of Bielinsky's letter to Gogol, a 
letter accusing Gogol of reactionary tendencies and exposing a few liberal opinions. Dostoyevsky was 
actually not guilty even of what seems now such a trifling charge as having circulated a liberal pamphlet. 
Yet he was tried, together with the other members of the group, and was sentenced to death. In 1849, 
Dostoyevsky was brought to the scaffold, saw the car with the coffin prepared for his body, had his eyes 
bandaged, and lived through the agony of those minutes which he thought to be his last. A few moments 
before the execution, arrived the message of the amnesty and of the commutation of the death penalty 
into a sentence to four years of hard labor in the Siberian mines. 

Dostoyevsky never forgot the scene on the Semenovsky Square. It was in all probability the primary cause 
of the epileptic fits from which he suffered all his life. The fits developed into a dironic disease during the 
years of Siberia, which again, as all that Dostoyevsky suffered in his body and mind, became a source of 
inspiration to his genius. 

Dostoyevsky spent seven years in the exile to Siberia. He worked part of the time in the mines, and was 
then transferred to a Siberian regiment as a private. In 1856 he was restored in his civil rights and 
promoted to the rank of an office. In 1859 he was permitted to return to St. Petersburg and to settle 
there. It was then only that he was able to resume his literary work after the long years of enforced 
silence. He resumed it, however, in a very changed spirit. The time spent "tra la perduta gente" in the 
mines, in close communion with the worst criminals, and following that the hard military service as a 
common soldier, the humiliations to which he was subjected, the solitary thoughts and the nervous fits 
made a deep impression on his mind but did not break his spirit. On the contrary, his experiences 
brought him nearer to the soul of the Russian people. "The years of hard labor have taught me the 
essential truth," wrote Dostoyevsky after his return, "the truth hidden in the soul of the Russian people. It 
is there in spite of the fact that the masses of our peasants consist of drunkards and thieves." He returned 
from Siberia with the fortifying conviction that the knowledge of the Russian masses has deepened his 
insight into his own soul, and he strongly believed ever since that the Russian intellectuals will gain 
everything if they trust the wisdom of the common people, the light revealed by the endurance—the 
wisdom of the "Russian Christ." Before his exile Dostoyevsky was naturally inclined to see and to cherish 
the warm glow of love in humble and humiliated souls. After his hard experiences and trials he was ever 
anxious to discover the divine spark, the religious truth in souls possessed by the temptations of evil. 

And even the harmful effect of the Siberian trials on the health of Dostoyevsky, his epileptic fits, "the 
sacred disease," as they were sometimes called, became an additional power of his genius. They opened to 
him visionary horizons which a more balanced mind would not have perceived. Dostoyevsky's favorite 
hero, Prince Myshkin, "the Idiot," is an epileptic, and Dostoyevsky describes in his name the strange 
ecstasy of just one moment before the unconsciousness brought about by an epileptic fit—the feeling of 
perfect harmony with the universe, a sensation as if time did no more exist, and all life was blended in 



complete unity. Dostoyevsky has many times experienced such a state of ecstasy. He considered it a 
foretaste of the ultimate divine absorption of the human soul in God, and he did not think too high the 
price of pain he had to pay for his mystic visions of harmony. He knew that all that is divine must arise 
from the bottom of deepest agony. He had discovered this truth in the soul of the Russian people. 

The great productive epoch of Dostoyevsky's life began in the year 1860. All his great novels—most of 
them works of exceptional length—as well as a number of short stories, were written in the course of the 
following twenty years up to his death in 1881. He also was very active in other ways. He edited during a 
couple of years an important literary review, he spent several years abroad, and travelled a great deal in 
France, Germany, Italy, and England. He had a great admiration for the standards of Western culture as 
well as for the literature and art of Western Europe. His great object in going "to the West" was to find 
there the realization of his dream of universal happiness. He, however, experienced great 
disappointments when he came into closer touch with the different countries he visited. During the 
Franco-Prussian War, Dostoyevsky's attitude towards Western culture changed entirely. He became 
violently opposed to the spirit of European life; he thought it irreligious and materialistic. He denounced 
the perversity of Western morals with the passion of a Biblical prophet, and he believed with the 
passionate faith of a Biblical prophet that the nations of the West would be redeemed and the reign of 
the spirit would be restored by the light from the East, from Russia and her people. The novels of 
Dostoyevsky abound in arguments and in prophecies on national subjects. The full scope of his 
nationalistic teachings is given in the periodical called "The Diary of a Man of Letters," which 
Dostoyevsky published at varying intervals in the last ten years of his life. His extreme Slavophile views in 
politics were violently opposed by the so-called "Westerners," and his last years were very much embittered 
by the attacks of his political adversaries. Yet, viewed from a distance, the ideas of Dostoyevsky ought not 
to be judged by a political standard. He was not a politician, he was a prophet with a mission. And 
however wrong he might have been in his views on immediate political questions, he was right in the 
spirit. 

"Crime and Punishment," "The Idiot," "The Possessed," "A Lad of Twenty," "The Brothers Karamazov," are 
the great novels of Dostoyevsky. The most accessible to Western readers is certainly "Crime and 
Punishment." Raskolnikov, who aspired to be a sort of Napoleon in the domain of moral problems, is 
more or less a universal type of the intellectual. He wished to assert his proud will, to dare to be free in 
his revolt. He was a super-man before Nietzsche. The Russian part of the Raskolnikov problem begins 
with his repentance which overflows his soul with an elemental force. "She was no better than vermin, 
the woman I killed—and yet I must atone for my crime as if it had been of the greatest consequence." 

This is the central point of the novel. "Go at once," urges Sonia, who is Raskolnikov's spiritual guide, "go 
this very minute, stop at the crossing of the roads, bow to the earth, kiss the soil thou hast defiled, bow 
then to all the world, to all the four sides, and say in a loud voice: 'I have killed.'" Raskolnikov kisses the 
earth with an ecstasy of joy. His repentance and his atonement are his moral victory, the achievement of 
the heroic ideal he vainly aspired to achieve by violence. 

"Crime and Punishment" is a complete novel in itself; it puts up a problem and solves it to the end. All 
the other novels are each part of Dostoyevsky's teaching, and the characters which appear in them are 
related to each other, some of them representing the aspiring mystic faith, and some the revolted 
agnosticism fighting against it. The hero of "The Idiot," Prince Myshkin, represents the fullest realization 
of Dostoyevsky's ideal of those "who are of the future city of light." He is an idiot, an epileptic, unsound 
in the eyes of ordinary people, but his "flaming 1 brain" sees visions of a harmonic universe, and he is 



ready to pay the price of his life for a moment of these revelations. His inner fight helps all the suffering 
humanity that surrounds him, all those who are entangled in the problems of their passions, whose love 
is a cruel desire to subjugate and to victimize the weaker souls or to fight the stronger ones. He loves no 
one with an exclusive love but he pities all, and his pity is a miraculous means to come to a simple 
harmony of life, to achieve in each single soul its individual problem. The character opposed to him, 
Rogozhine, is a man out of the "real city," a man rooted in reality with all his contradictory passions, a 
man of the Russian soil. Yet in the eyes of Dostoyevsky, Myshkin, who passes like a vision through the 
novel, represents the true—the mystic reality, and the real men and women are apparitions, "dreams in a 
dream." 

"The Idiot," as well as "Crime and Punishment," deals chiefly and almost exclusively with individual 
problems. In "The Possessed" and in his most synthetic novel, "The Brothers Karamazov," Dostoyevsky 
plunges into the deepest religious and national problems. "The Possessed" was conceived partly as a satire 
against the Russian revolutionaries. In his strong opposition to all violence as being contrary to the spirit 
of Russia, Dostoyevsky became an adversary of revolutionary ways in politics; his chief grievance against 
the socialists was their agnosticism. This forms the foundation of "The Possessed" (the title points to the 
revolutionaries possessed by evil spirits), but the novel is much more than a satire. It contains the 
religious teaching of Dostoyevsky, the ideal of the "God-man," of the man who sees his salvation in the 
submergence of his human individuality in God, in the closest communion with Christ, in the readiness 
to take upon himself the sacrifice of Christ and to unite with the Son of the Lord in God the Father, to 
disappear as a personality for the supreme resurrection in the all-embracing unity of God. The contrast of 
the "God-man" in the teaching of Dostoyevsky is the "man-God" the Antichrist, the revolted agnostic 
whose desire is to destroy the faith in order to become God himself. No human being can exist without 
an ideal, without a symbol of sacredness. If his temple is empty he will put his own image on the altar. 
This is how Dostoyevsky explains the psychology of all the agnostics he pictures in "The Possessed." There 
is a large collection of them in the novel. The chief, the most fascinating, the real Antichrist is Nikolai 
Stavrogin, the leader of the socialist group. He wants to be the god of all those he fascinates and seduces 
by his intellectual power. He is ready to offer shrewd arguments to support the idea of "God-man" when 
he speaks to those whose faith is yet unshaken; but he does it in order to gain them over to his own 
proud agnosticism and to his self-assertion. He is an eloquent agnostic and preacher of a man-God ideal 
when addressing his followers. He dares much, he destroys many souls, but he is wrecked because he 
dared too much. He becomes a prey to the "evil spirits" and commits suicide. So does the other 
"possessed" of the novel, Kirilov. He preached the man-God theory all his life, but the desire to commune 
with the living God, the mystic thirst becomes such an agony to his soul that he puts an end to his doubts 
by taking his own life. And all the "possessed" are the victims of their doubts and their revolt against the 
divine truth of the universe. 

"The Brothers Karamazov" contains the national message of Dostoyevsky, intimately connected with his 
religious ideals. Those of the future "city of light" are represented in the novel by the most inspired 
creations of Dostoyevsky, by the saintly recluse, Father Zosima, and the youngest of the Karamazovs, the 
pure boy, Alesha. They both know how the contest between the theories of God-man and man-God can 
and ought to be solved. They found the issue in the soul of the Russian peasant who unites the truth on 
earth, the truth of the earth, which is the life and the work on the land, with the divine truth which is 
not yet revealed but will be revealed. The almost identical Russian word for Christian and peasant 
(krestianin and khristianin) is in the eyes of Dostoyevsky a symbol of the mystic message of the Russian 
peasant to the universe. This message is, according to Dostoyevsky, the universal spiritual union of all 
men in Christ. The opposed element, the revolt against faith, is represented in the novel by powerful 



symbolic figures: by the devil who appears to Ivan Karamazov and tempts him with arguments of 
materialistic reason mystically tinged by revelations of supernatural truth. The other Antichrist of the 
novel is the Spanish Jesuit, the head of the Counsel of Inquisition. He defends the power of the Church 
against Christ himself. His argument is that the safeguard of the human conscience lies in the Church 
and that men are not prepared and not fit to exist on earth in the presence of Christ Between the two 
extremes of faith and revolt moves the criminal family of the Karamazovs, representing all of suffering 
and erring humanity. To them, to the whole of Russia, and to the whole universe does Dostoyevsky 
address his message of mystical pity and redeeming endurance and love which he has discovered in the 
soul of the Russian peasant. 

In the rest of his novels Dostoyevsky studies the same problems, penetrating into all the shades of human 
passions, of human doubts and failings, and discovering the mystic issues they reveal. Dostoyevsky felt so 
absolutely united with all that is contained in the soul of the Russian people that we always think he was 
the truest mirror of Russia. The Western readers of his works must feel the truth of it. If they are won by 
the fascination of his genius, they certainly will love in his art his country, which was the greatest love of 
Dostoyevsky. 


Frederick III., King of Sicily 

1911 Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume 11 

FREDERICK III. (1272-1337), king of Sicily, third son of King Peter of Aragon and Sicily, and of 
Constance, daughter of Manfred. Peter died in 1285, leaving Aragon to his eldest son Alphonso, and 
Sicily to his second son James. When Alphonso died in 1291 James became king of Aragon, and left his 
brother Frederick as regent of Sicily. The war between the Angevins and the Aragonese for the possession 
of Sicily was still in progress, and although the Aragonese were successful in Italy, James’s position in 
Spain became very insecure to internal troubles and French attacks. Peace negotiations were begun with 
Charles II. of Anjou, but were interrupted by the successive deaths of two popes; at last under the 
auspices of Boniface VIII. James concluded a shameful treaty, by which, in exchange for being left 
undisturbed in Aragon and promised possession of Sardinia and Corsica, he gave up Sicily to the 
Church, for whom it was to be held by the Angevins (1295). The Sicilians refused to be made over once 
more to the hated French whom they had expelled in 1282, and found a national leader in the regent 
Frederick. In vain the pope tried to bribe him with promises and dignities; he was determined to stand by 
his subjects, and was crowned king by the nobles at Palermo in 1296. Young, brave and handsome, he 
won the love and devotion of his people, and guided them through the long years of storm and stress 
with wisdom and ability. Although the second Frederick of Sicily, he called himself third, being the third 
son of King Peter. He reformed the administration and extended the powers of the Sicilian parliament, 
which was composed of the barons, the prelates and the representatives of the towns. 

His refusal to comply with the pope’s injunctions led to a renewal of the war. Frederick landed in 
Calabria, where he seized several towns, encouraged revolt in Naples, negotiated with the Ghibellines of 
Tuscany and Lombardy, and assisted the house of Colonna against Pope Boniface. In the meanwhile 
James, who received many favours from the Church, married his sister Yolanda to Robert, the third son 
of Charles II. Unfortunately for Frederick, a part of the Aragonese nobles of Sicily favoured King James, 
and both John of Procida and Ruggiero di Lauria, the heroes of the war of the Vespers, went over to the 
Angevins, and the latter completely defeated the Sicilian fleet off Cape Orlando. Charles’s sons Robert 
and Philip landed in Sicily, but after capturing Catania were defeated by Frederick, Philip being taken 





prisoner (1299), while several Calabrian towns were captured by the Sicilians. For two years more the 
fighting continued with varying success, until Charles of Valois, who had been sent by Boniface to invade 
Sicily, was forced to sue for peace, his army being decimated by the plague, and in August 1302 the treaty 
of Caltabellotta was signed, by which Frederick was recognized king of Trinacria (the name Sicily was not 
to be used) for his lifetime, and was to marry Eleonora, the daughter of Charles II.; at his death the 
kingdom was to revert to the Angevins (this clause was inserted chiefly to save Charles’s face), and his 
children would receive compensation elsewhere. Boniface tried to induce King Charles to break the 
treaty, but the latter was only too anxious for peace, and finally in May 1303 the pope ratified it, 

Frederick agreeing to pay him a tribute. 

For a few years Sicily enjoyed peace, and the kingdom was reorganized. But on the descent of the emperor 
Henry VII., Frederick entered into an alliance with him, and in violation of the pact of Caltabellotta 
made war on the Angevins again (1313) and captured Reggio. He set sail for Tuscany to cooperate with 
the emperor, but on the latter’s death (1314) he returned to Sicily. Robert, who had succeeded Charles II. 
in 1309, made several raids into the island, which suffered much material injury. A truce was concluded 
in 1317, but as the Sicilians helped the north Italian Ghibellines in the attack on Genoa, and Frederick 
seized some Church revenues for military purposes, the pope (John XXII.) excommunicated him and 
placed the island under an interdict (1321) which lasted until 1335. An Angevin fleet and army, under 
Robert’s son Charles, was defeated at Palermo by Giovanni da Chiaramonte in 1325, and in 1326 and 
1327 there were further Angevin raids on the island, until the descent into Italy of the emperor Louis the 
Bavarian distracted their attention. The election of Pope Benedict XII. (1334), who was friendly to 
Frederick, promised a respite; but after fruitless negotiations the war broke out once more, and 
Chiaramonte went over to Robert, owing to a private feud. In 1337 Frederick died at Paternione, and in 
spite of the peace of Caltabellotta his son Peter succeeded. Frederick’s great merit was that during his 
reign the Aragonese dynasty became thoroughly national and helped to weld the Sicilians into a united 
people. 

Bibliography.—G. M. Mira, Bibliografia Siciliana (Palermo, 1875); of the contemporary authorities N. 
Speciale’s “Historia Sicula” (in Muratori’s Script, rer. ital. x.) is the most important; for the first years of 
Frederick’s reign see M. Amari, La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano (Florence, 1876), and F. Lanzani, Storia 
dei Comuni italiani (Milan, 1882); for the latter years C. Cipolla, Storia delle signorie italiane (Milan, 
1881); also Testa, Vita di Federigo di Sicilia. (L. V.) 

Linda Villari 
(1836-1915) 

English historian, novelist and translator; wife of Pasquale Villari; born Linda White; also wrote under 
the name M. Dalin 

This author wrote articles for the 1911 Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Articles attributed to this author are designated in EB1911 by the initials "L. V." (Wikipedia) 
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U.S. Department of Labor investigation of Landmark Education in Dallas, Texas (2006) 

[NOTE: Information in brackets pertains to information withheld from public by United States 
Department of Labor, due to exemptions to Freedom of Information Act.] 

WHISARD Compliance Action Report 
June 26, 2006 

WHISARD Compliance Action Report 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Employment Standards Administration 
Wage and Hour Division 

Case ID: 1371610 

Local Filing Number: 2004T67-04517 

Lead Investigator: [Exemption 7c to Freedom of Information Act: Names, address, telephone numbers] 

Registration Date: 07/30/2004 

Assignment Date: 09/15/2004 

Originating District: Dallas TX District Office 

Investigating District: Dallas TX District Office 

Employer Information 

Trade Name: Landmark Education 

Address: 4901 Spring Valley Rd, Dallas, TX 75244 

Legal Name: Landmark Education Inc. 

EIN: : [Exemption 7c to Freedom of Information Act, Names, address, telephone numbers] County: 
Dallas 

NAIC Code: 923110 
No. Of Employees: 3 

Investigation Information 

Period Investigated From: 02/01/2003 

To:02/01/2005 

Compliance Status: [Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 
Recommended Action: 

[Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

CL 

Violation/ Compliance Status 

No Violation found for this act / Compliance (no violations found) 


FLSA 

Violation/ Compliance Status 



Failure to pay proper overtime / Agree to Comply 
Failure to keep accurate records / Refuse to Comply 

[Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 
Conclusions & Recommendations 

[Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

Date: 7-7-06 

Narrative 

Narrative 


Landmark Education, Inc., dba 
Landmark Education 
4901 Spring Valley Road 
Dallas, TX 75244 
972-385-1800 

Main Office: 

Landmark Education 
353 Sacramento Street, Ste 200 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 616-2402 

EIN: [Exemption 7c to Freedom of Information Act: Names, address, telephone numbers] 

EIN: [Exemption 7c to Freedom of Information Act: Names, address, telephone numbers] 

Case Number: 2004-167-04517 
History 

There is one prior investigation in 1995 for failure to pay minimum wage (Case ID #77851)/Case ID 
#1378023 done by the MODO that found OT violations for non-exempt salaried employees and 
backwages were paid. 

Coverage 

Landmark Education, Inc. dba Landmark Education is an education program to motivate people in their 
careers/personal lives. The firm has training centers throughout the United States. 

The firm is a corporation that has been in business since 1991/is headquartered at 353 Sacramento 
Street, Ste 200, San Francisco CA 94111. The Chairman, is Art Schreiber and CEO, Harry Rosenberg, 
the secretary and treasurer seats are vacant. 



The annual volume of sales for the past two years is as follows: 

2003: 

[Exemption 4 to Freedom of Information Act: Financial matters] 

2004: 

[Exemption 4 to Freedom of Information Act: Financial matters] 

Employees regularly use credit card machines/fax machine to conduct daily transactions. The firm meets 
the requirements of a covered enterprise as defined by the FFSA Section 3(s)(l) and is subject to all its 
provisions [Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

Exemptions: 

541.1/2, [Exemption 7c to Freedom of Information Act: Names, address, telephone numbers] Site 
Manager, paid a salary of $34,000 annually, does meet the duties test 

[Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

541.1/2, , [Exemption 7c to Freedom of Information Act: Names, address, telephone numbers] Seminar 
Manager, paid a salary of $29,000 annually, does not meet the duties test 

[Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

Status of Compliance 

The period of investigation was originally 10/24/2002 through 10/24/2004 and was transferred to the 
MODO/concluded. Reopened by the Dallas District Office 02/01/2003 - 02/01/2005, after the 
MODO’s investigation, which did not address the volunteer issue and the non-exempt salaried employee 
in Dallas 

Section 6: Minimum wage violation found. Volunteers (Assistants) are not paid any wages for hours 
worked while performing the major duties of the firm. The assistants set up rooms, call registrants, collect 
fees, keep stats of classroom data/participants, file, they also are answering phones, training and leading 
seminars 

The assistants hours are delegated by an employee of the firm, the work is directed and managed by the 
site manager, the duties performed are vital to the employer’s business. The assistants are not given credit 
for the hours worked which vary from 10 per week to 60 and up. The assistants are keeping records of 
attendees, stats on classroom attendance, assisting the instructor with the classes, and also an integral 
part of the seminars. The employer could not conduct the seminars at the level it has been doing without 
the enormous amount of assistants (20-40) per seminar. The assistants perform primary functions of the 
employer such as finance conversations with potential attendees, purchasing, and facility management. 

A heavy emphasis is put on volunteering at the initial Landmark Forum attended by newcomers. 
Attendees are influenced to assist (volunteer) at the classes and told they can gain more knowledge 



without paying any money to attend seminars that they volunteer at [Exemption 5 to Freedom of 
Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

By volunteering at these seminars and in the business office the assistants are convinced that they are 
acquiring skills and knowledge required to improve their social and mental skills that they can use in 
their full-time employment and personal lives. The assistants displace regular employees that would have 
to be hired. The employer could not operate with the 2-3 full-time employees per site. 

Section 7: An overtime violation resulting from the firm not paying the additional half time to non¬ 
exempt salaried employees [Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and 
memoranda] 

The firm did agree to comply and pay backwages throughout the United States via the MODO’s 
investigation [Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

but did not include the non-exempt salaried employee in Dallas. The firm has agreed to pay the 
backwages to the Dallas employee, but will not comply with the overtime violation found for the 
assistants. 

Section 11: A recordkeeping violation resulted from the firm not keeping a record of hours for non¬ 
exempt salaried employees, and for assistants that are actually employees. 

Section 12: No violations. 

Complaint Information 

The investigation was initiated by [Exemption 7c to Freedom of Information Act: Names, address, 
telephone numbers] who alleged that employees are not paid overtime correctly/volunteer employees are 
not paid at all for hours worked. The allegation was substantiated. 

Backwages 

Computed backwages in the amount of $6,877 due to the non-exempt salaried employee [Exemption 7c 
to Freedom of Information Act: Names, address, telephone numbers] that was not included in the 
MODO’s findings (an average of 52 hours per week was used) the employer agreed to pay/comply in the 
future. No backwages computed for the assistants [Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal 
forms and memoranda] 

Disposition 

No final conference held. Via MODO instruction case is to be transferred to the District Director of the 
corporate office. 

[Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

The firm denies that the assistants/volunteers are employees. Interviews reveal that the employees are 
taking payments, registering clients, billing, training, recruiting, setting up locations, cleaning, and other 



duties that would have to be performed by staff if the assistants did not perform them [Exemption 5 to 
Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

A second level was held with Art Schreiber, Landmark, Robert Tollen, attorney, and Glynda Smith, 
Assistant District Director, November 2005, the parties presented their position to Ms. Smith where the 
assistants were still held as employees and the firm did not agree. 

[Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

WHI Fort’e informed Mr. Tollen via phone on June 26, 2006 that the assistants were considered 
employees and need to be paid MW/OT, that records needed to be kept of the employees/non exempt 
salaried employees, and that CMP’s would be assessed in any future investigations. The firm agreed to 
pay/comply with the non-exempt salaried employee, but did not agree on the assistants. Mr. Tollen stated 
he understood the findings. The meeting was adjourned. 

Recommendation 

[Exemption 5 to Freedom of Information Act: Internal forms and memoranda] 

[Exemption 7c to Freedom of Information Act: Names, address, telephone numbers] 

U.S. Department of Labor investigation of Landmark Education in San Francisco, California (2004) 

▲ 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 


Anabasis 

by Xenophon, translated by H. G. Dakyns 

Dedicated To Rev. B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford 
PREPARER'S NOTE: 

This was typed from Dakyns' series, "The Works of Xenophon," a four-volume set. 

Xenophon the Athenian was born 431 B.C. He was a pupil of Socrates. He marched with the Spartans, 
and was exiled from Athens. Sparta gave him land and property in Scillus, where he lived for many years 
before having to move once more, to settle in Corinth. He died in 354 B.C. 

The Anabasis is his story of the march to Persia to aid Cyrus, who enlisted Greek help to try and take the 
throne from Artaxerxes, and the ensuing return of the Greeks, in which Xenophon played a leading role. 
This occurred between 401 B.C. and March 399 B.C. 

Anabasis by Xenophon, translated by H. G. Dakyns 
Book 1, Chapter 1 





Darius and Parysatis had two sons: the elder was named Artaxerxes, and the younger Cyrus. Now, as 
Darius lay sick and felt that the end of life drew near, he wished both his sons to be with him. The elder, 
as it chanced, was already there, but Cyrus he must needs send for from the province over which he had 
made him satrap, having appointed him general moreover of all the forces that muster in the plain of the 
Castolus. Thus Cyrus went up, taking with him Tissaphernes as his friend, and accompanied also by a 
body of Hellenes, three hundred heavy armed men, under the command of Xenias the Parrhasian.[l] 

Now when Darius was dead, and Artaxerxes was established in the kingdom, Tissaphernes brought 
slanderous accusations against Cyrus before his brother, the king, of harbouring designs against him. And 
Artaxerxes, listening to the words of Tissaphernes, laid hands upon Cyrus, desiring to put him to death; 
but his mother made intercession for him, and sent him back again in safety to his province. He then, 
having so escaped through peril and dishonour, fell to considering, not only how he might avoid ever 
again being in his brother's power, but how, if possible, he might become king in his stead. Parysatis, his 
mother, was his first resource; for she had more love for Cyrus than for Artaxerxes upon his throne. 
Moreover Cyrus's behaviour towards all who came to him from the king's court was such that, when he 
sent them away again, they were better friends to himself than to the king his brother. Nor did he neglect 
the barbarians in his own service; but trained them, at once to be capable as warriors and devoted 
adherents of himself. Lastly, he began collecting his Hellenic armament, but with the utmost secrecy, so 
that he might take the king as far as might be at unawares. 

The manner in which he contrived the levying of the troops was as follows: First, he sent orders to the 
commandants of garrisons in the cities (so held by him), bidding them to get together as large a body of 
picked Peloponnesian troops as they severally were able, on the plea that Tissaphernes was plotting 
against their cities; and truly these cities of Ionia had originally belonged to Tissaphernes, being given to 
him by the king; but at this time, with the exception of Miletus, they had all revolted to Cyrus. In 
Miletus, Tissaphernes, having become aware of similar designs, had forestalled the conspirators by 
putting some to death and banishing the remainder. Cyrus, on his side, welcomed these fugitives, and 
having collected an army, laid siege to Miletus by sea and land, endeavouring to reinstate the exiles; and 
this gave him another pretext for collecting an armament. At the same time he sent to the king, and 
claimed, as being the king's brother, that these cities should be given to himself rather than that 
Tissaphernes should continue to govern them; and in furtherance of this end, the queen, his mother, co¬ 
operated with him, so that the king not only failed to see the design against himself, but concluded that 
Cyrus was spending his money on armaments in order to make war on Tissaphernes. Nor did it pain him 
greatly to see the two at war together, and the less so because Cyrus was careful to remit the tribute due to 
the king from the cities which belonged to Tissaphernes. 

A third army was being collected for him in the Chersonese, over against Abydos, the origin of which was 
as follows: There was a Lacedaemonian exile, named Clearchus, with whom Cyrus had become 
associated. Cyrus admired the man, and made him a present of ten thousand darics.[2] Clearchus took 
the gold, and with the money raised an army, and using the Chersonese as his base of operations, set to 
work to fight the Thracians north of the Hellespont, in the interests of the Hellenes, and with such 
happy result that the Hellespontine cities, of their own accord, were eager to contribute funds for the 
support of his troops. In this way, again, an armament was being secretly maintained for Cyrus. 

Then there was the Thessalian Aristippus, Cyrus's friend,[3] who, under pressure of the rival political 
party at home, had come to Cyrus and asked him for pay for two thousand mercenaries, to be continued 
for three months, which would enable him, he said, to gain the upper hand of his antagonists. Cyrus 



replied by presenting him with six months' pay for four thousand mercenaries-only stipulating that 
Aristippus should not come to terms with his antagonists without final consultation with himself. In this 
way he secured to himself the secret maintenance of a fourth armament. 

Further, he bade Proxenus, a Boeotian, who was another friend, get together as many men as possible, 
and join him in an expedition which he meditated against the Pisidians,[4] who were causing annoyance 
to his territory. Similarly two other friends, Sophaenetus the Stymphalian,[5] and Socrates the Achaean, 
had orders to get together as many men as possible and come to him, since he was on the point of 
opening a campaign, along with Milesian exiles, against Tissaphernes. These orders were duly carried out 
by the officers in question. 

Parrhasia, a district and town in the south-west of Arcadia. 

A Persian gold coin = 125.55 grains of gold. 

Lit. "guest-friend." Aristippus was, as we learn from the "Meno" of Plato, a native of Larisa, of the family 
of the Aleuadae, and a pupil of Gorgias. He was also a lover of Menon, whom he appears to have sent on 
this expedition instead of himself. 

Lit. "into the country of the Pisidians." 

Of Stymphalus in Arcadia. 

Book 1, Chapter 2 

But when the right moment seemed to him to have come, at which he should begin his march into the 
interior, the pretext which he put forward was his desire to expel the Pisidians utterly out of the country; 
and he began collecting both his Asiatic and his Hellenic armaments, avowedly against that people. From 
Sardis in each direction his orders sped: to Clearchus, to join him there with the whole of his army; to 
Aristippus, to come to terms with those at home, and to despatch to him the troops in his employ; to 
Xenias the Arcadian, who was acting as general-in-chief of the foreign troops in the cities, to present 
himself with all the men available, excepting only those who were actually needed to garrison the citadels. 
He next summoned the troops at present engaged in the siege of Miletus, and called upon the exiles to 
follow him on his intended expedition, promising them that if he were successful in his object, he would 
not pause until he had reinstated them in their native city. To this invitation they hearkened gladly; they 
believed in him; and with their arms they presented themselves at Sardis. So, too, Xenias arrived at Sardis 
with the contingent from the cities, four thousand hoplites; Proxenus, also, with fifteen hundred hoplites 
and five hundred light-armed troops; Sophaenetus the Stymphalian, with one thousand hoplites; Socrates 
the Achaean, with five hundred hoplites; while the Megarion Pasion came with three hundred hoplites 
and three hundred peltasts.[l] This latter officer, as well as Socrates, belonged to the force engaged 
against Miletus. These all joined him at Sardis. 

But Tissaphernes did not fail to note these proceedings. An equipment so large pointed to something 
more than an invasion of Pisidia: so he argued; and with what speed he might, he set off to the king, 
attended by about five hundred horse. The king, on his side, had no sooner heard from Tissaphernes of 
Cyrus's great armament, than he began to make counter-preparations. 

Thus Cyrus, with the troops which I have named, set out from Sardis, and marched on and on through 
Lydia three stages, making two-and-twenty parasangs,[2] to the river Maeander. That river is two hundred 
feet[3] broad, and was spanned by a bridge consisting of seven boats. Crossing it, he marched through 
Phrygia a single stage, of eight parasangs, to Colossae, an inhabited city,[4] prosperous and large. Here he 



remained seven days, and was joined by Menon die Thessalian, who arrived with one thousand hoplites 
and five hundred peltasts, Dolopes, Aenianes, and Olynthians. From this place he marched three stages, 
twenty parasangs in all, to Celaenae, a populous city of Phrygia, large and prosperous. Here Cyrus owned 
a palace and a large park[5] full of wild beasts, which he used to hunt on horseback, whenever he wished 
to give himself or his horses exercise. Through the midst of the park flows the river Maeander, the 
sources of which are within the palace buildings, and it flows through the city of Celaenae. The great 
king also has a palace in Celaenae, a strong place, on the sources of another river, the Marsyas, at the foot 
of the acropolis. This river also flows through the city, discharging itself into the Maeander, and is five- 
and-twenty feet broad. Here is the place where Apollo is said to have flayed Marsyas, when he had 
conquered him in the contest of skill. He hung up the skin of the conquered man, in the cavern where 
the spring wells forth, and hence the name of the river, Marsyas. It was on this site that Xerxes, as 
tradition tells, built this very palace, as well as the citadel of Celaenae itself, on his retreat from Hellas, 
after he had lost the famous battle. Here Cyrus remained for thirty days, during which Clearchus the 
Lacedaemonian arrived with one thousand hoplites and eight hundred Thracian peltasts and two 
hundred Cretan archers. At the same time, also, came Sosis the Syracusian with three thousand hoplites, 
and Sophaenetus the Arcadian[6] with one thousand hoplites; and here Cyrus held a review, and 
numbered his Hellenes in the park, and found that they amounted in all to eleven thousand hoplites and 
about two thousand peltasts. 

From this place he continued his march two stages-ten parasangs-to the populous city of Peltae, where he 
remained three days; while Xenias, the Arcadian, celebrated the Lycaea[7] with sacrifice, and instituted 
games. The prizes were headbands of gold; and Cyrus himself was a spectator of the contest. From this 
place the march was continued two stages-'twelve parasangs-to Ceramon-agora, a populous city, the last 
on the confines of Mysia. Thence a march of three stages-thirty parasangs-brought him to Caystru- 
pedion,[8] a populous city. Here Cyrus halted five days; and the soldiers, whose pay was now more than 
three months in arrear, came several times to the palace gates demanding their dues; while Cyrus put 
them off with fine words and expectations, but could not conceal his vexation, for it was not his fashion 
to stint payment, when he had the means. At this point Epyaxa, the wife of Syennesis, the king of the 
Cilicians, arrived on a visit to Cyrus; and it was said that Cyrus received a large gift of money from the 
queen. At this date, at any rate, Cyrus gave the army four months' pay. The queen was accompanied by a 
bodyguard of Cilicians and Aspendians; and, if report speaks truly, Cyrus had intimate relations with the 
queen. 

From this place he marched two stages-ten parasangs-to Thymbrium, a populous city. Here, by the side of 
the road, is the spring of Midas, the king of Phrygia, as it is called, where Midas, as the story goes, caught 
the satyr by drugging the spring with wine. From this place he marched two stages-ten parasangs-to 
Tyriaeum, a populous city. Here he halted three days; and the Cilician queen, according to the popular 
account, begged Cyrus to exhibit his armament for her amusement. The latter being only too glad to 
make such an exhibition, held a review of the Hellenes and barbarians in the plain. He ordered the 
Hellenes to draw up their lines and post themselves in their customary battle order, each general 
marshalling his own battalion. Accordingly they drew up four-deep. The right was held by Menon and 
those with him; the left by Clearchus and his men; the centre by the remaining generals with theirs. 

Cyrus first inspected the barbarians, who marched past in troops of horses and companies of infantry. He 
then inspected the Hellenes; driving past them in his chariot, with the queen in her carriage. And they all 
had brass helmets and purple tunics, and greaves, and their shields uncovered.[9] 

After he had driven past the whole body, he drew up his chariot in front of the centre of the battle-line, 



and sent his interpreter Pigres to the generals of the Hellenes, with orders to present arms and to advance 
along the whole line. This order was repeated by the generals to their men; and at the sound of the bugle, 
with shields forward and spears in rest, they advanced to meet the enemy. The pace quickened, and with 
a shout the soldiers spontaneously fell into a run, making in the direction of the camp. Great was the 
panic of the barbarians. The Cilician queen in her carriage turned and fled; the sutlers in the marketing 
place left their wares and took to their heels; and the Hellenes meanwhile came into camp with a roar of 
laughter. What astounded the queen was the brilliancy and order of the armament; but Cyrus was 
pleased to see the terror inspired by the Hellenes in the hearts of the Asiatics. 

From this place he marched on three stages-twenty parasangs-to Iconium, the last city of Phrygia, where 
he remained three days. Thence he marched through Lycaonia five stages-thirty parasangs. This was 
hostile country, and he gave it over to the Hellenes to pillage. At this point Cyrus sent back the Cilician 
queen to her own country by the quickest route; and to escort her he sent the soldiers of Menon, and 
Menon himself. With the rest of the troops he continued his march through Cappadocia four stages- 
twenty-five parasangs-to Dana, a populous city, large and flourishing. Here they halted three days, within 
which interval Cyrus put to death, on a charge of conspiracy, a Persian nobleman named Megaphernes, a 
wearer of the royal purple; and along with him another high dignitary among his subordinate 
commanders. 

From this place they endeavoured to force a passage into Cilicia. Now the entrance was by an exceedingly 
steep cart-road, impracticable for an army in face of a resisting force; and report said that Syennesis was 
on the summit of the pass guarding the approach. Accordingly they halted a day in the plain; but next 
day came a messenger informing them that Syenesis had left the pass; doubtless, after perceiving that 
Menon's army was already in Cilicia on his own side of the mountains; and he had further been 
informed that ships of war, belonging to the Lacedaemonians and to Cyrus himself, with Tamos on board 
as admiral, were sailing round from Ionia to Cilicia. Whatever the reason might be, Cyrus made his way 
up into the hills without let or hindrance, and came in sight of the tents where the Cilicians were on 
guard. From that point he descended gradually into a large and beautiful plain country, well watered, and 
thickly covered with trees of all sorts and vines. This plain produces sesame plentifully, as also panic and 
millet and barley and wheat; and it is shut in on all sides by a steep and lofty wall of mountains from sea 
to sea. Descending through this plain country, he advanced four stages-twenty-five parasangs-to Tarsus, a 
large and prosperous city of Cilicia. Here stood the palace of Syennesis, the king of the country; and 
through the middle of the city flows a river called the Cydnus, two hundred feet broad. They found that 
the city had been deserted by its inhabitants, who had betaken themselves, with Syennesis, to a strong 
place on the hills. All had gone, except the tavern-keepers. The sea-board inhabitants of Soli and Issi also 
remained. Now Epyaxa, Syennesis's queen, had reached Tarsus five days in advance of Cyrus. During 
their passage over the mountains into the plain, two companies of Menon's army were lost. Some said 
they had been cut down by the Cilicians, while engaged on some pillaging affair; another account was 
that they had been left behind, and being unable to overtake the main body, or discover the route, had 
gone astray and perished. However it was, they numbered one hundred hoplites; and when the rest 
arrived, being in a fury at the destruction of their fellow soldiers, they vented their spleen by pillaging the 
city of Tarsus and the palace to boot. Now when Cyrus had marched into the city, he sent for Syennesis 
to come to him; but the latter replied that he had never yet put himself into the hands of any one who 
was his superior, nor was he willing to accede to the proposal of Cyrus now; until, in the end, his wife 
persuaded him, and he accepted pledges of good faith. After this they met, and Syennesis gave Cyrus 
large sums in aid of his army; while Cyrus presented him with the customary royal gifts-to wit, a horse 
with a gold bit, a necklace of gold, a gold bracelet, and a gold scimitar, a Persian dress, and lastly, the 



exemption of his territory from further pillage, with the privilege of taking back the slaves that had been 
seized, wherever they might chance to come upon them. 

"Targeteers" armed with a light shield instead of the larger one of the hoplite, or heavy infantry soldier. 
Iphicrates made great use of this arm at a later date. 

The Persian "farsang" = 30 stades, nearly 1 league, 3 1/2 statute miles, though not of uniform value in all 
parts of Asia. 

"Two plethra": the plethron = about 101 English feet. 

Lit. "inhabited," many of the cities of Asia being then as now deserted, but the suggestion is clearly at 
times "thickly inhabited," "populous." 

Lit. "paradise," an oriental word = park or pleasure ground. 

Perhaps this should be Agias the Arcadian, as Mr. Macmichael suggests. Sophaenetus has already been 
named above. 

The Lycaea, an Arcadian festival in honour of Zeus {Arcaios}, akin to the Roman Lupercalia, which was 
originally a shepherd festival, the introduction of which the Romans ascribe to the Arcadian Evander. 

Lit. "plain of the Cayster," like Ceramon-agora, "the market of the Ceramians" above, the name of a 
town. 

I.e. ready for action, c.f. "bayonets fixed". 

Book 1, Chapter 3 

At Tarsus Cyrus and his army halted for twenty days; the soldiers refusing to advance further, since the 
suspicion ripened in their minds, that the expedition was in reality directed against the king; and as they 
insisted, they had not engaged their services for that object. Clearchus set the example of trying to force 
his men to continue their march; but he had no sooner started at the head of his troops than they began 
to pelt him and his baggage train, and Clearchus had a narrow escape of being stoned to death there and 
then. Later on, when he perceived that force was useless, he summoned an assembly of his own men; and 
for a long while he stood and wept, while the men gazed in silent astonishment. At last he spoke as 
follows: "Lellow soldiers, do not marvel that I am sorely distressed on account of the present troubles. 
Cyrus has been no ordinary friend to me. When I was in banishment he honoured me in various ways, 
and made me also a present of ten thousand darics. These I accepted, but not to lay them up for myself 
for private use; not to squander them in pleasure, but to expend them on yourselves. And, first of all, I 
went to war with the Thracians, and with you to aid, I wreaked vengeance on them in behalf of Hellas; 
driving them out of the Chersonese, when they wanted to deprive its Hellenic inhabitants of their lands. 
But as soon as Cyrus summoned me, I took you with me and set out, so that, if my benefactor had any 
need of me, I might requite him for the good treatment I myself had received at his hands. . . . But since 
you are not minded to continue the march with me, one of two things is left to me to do; either I must 
renounce you for the sake of my friendship with Cyrus, or I must go with you at the cost of deceiving 
him. Whether I am about to do right or not, I cannot say, but I choose yourselves; and, whatever betide, I 
mean to share your fate. Never shall it be said of me by any one that, having led Greek troops against the 
barbarians,! 1] I betrayed the Hellenes, and chose the friendship of the barbarian. No! since you do not 
choose to obey and follow me, I will follow after you. Whatever betide, I will share your fate. I look upon 
you as my country, my friends, my allies; with you I think I shall be honoured, wherever I be; without you 
I do not see how I can help a friend or hurt a foe. My decision is taken. Wherever you go, I go also." 

Such were his words. But the soldiers, not only his own, but the rest also, when they heard what he said, 
and how he had scouted the idea of going up to the great king's palace,[2] expressed their approval; and 



more than two thousand men deserted Xenias and Pasion, and took their arms and baggage-train, and 
came and encamped with Clearchus. But Cyrus, in despair and vexation at this turn of affairs, sent for 
Clearchus. He refused to come; but, without die knowledge of die soldiers, sent a message to Cyrus, 
bidding him keep a good heart, for that all would arrange itself in die right way; and bade him keep on 
sending for him, whilst he himself refused to go. After that he got together his own men, with those who 
had joined him, and of die rest any who chose to come, and spoke as follows: "Fellow soldiers, it is clear 
diat die relations of Cyrus to us are identical with ours to him. We are no longer his soldiers, since we 
have ceased to follow him; and he, on his side, is no longer our paymaster. He, however, no doubt 
considers himself wronged by us; and though he goes on sending for me, I cannot bring myself to go to 
him: for two reasons, chiefly from a sense of shame, for I am forced to admit to myself that I have 
altogether deceived him; but partly, too, because I am afraid of his seizing me and inflicting a penalty on 
the wrongs which he conceives that I have done him. In my opinion, then, this is no time for us to go to 
sleep and forget all about ourselves, rather it is high time to deliberate on our next move; and as long as 
we do remain here, we had better bethink us how we are to abide in security; or, if we are resolved to turn 
our backs at once, what will be the safest means of retreat; and, further, how we are to procure supplies, 
for without supplies there is no profit whatsoever in the general or the private soldier. The man with 
whom we have to deal is an excellent friend to his friends, but a very dangerous enemy to his foes. And 
he is backed by a force of infantry and cavalry and ships such as we all alike very well see and know, since 
we can hardly be said to have posted ourselves at any great distance from him. If, then, any one has a 
suggestion to make, now is the time to speak." With these words he ceased. 

Then various speakers stood up; some of their own motion to propound their views; others inspired by 
Clearchus to dilate on the hopeless difficulty of either staying, or going back without the goodwill of 
Cyrus. One of these, in particular, with a make-believe of anxiety to commence the homeward march 
without further pause, called upon them instantly to choose other generals, if Clearchus were not himself 
prepared to lead them back: "Let them at once purchase supplies" (the market being in the heart of the 
Asiatic camp), "let them pack up their baggage: let them," he added, "go to Cyrus and ask for some ships 
in order to return by sea: if he refused to give them ships, let them demand of him a guide to lead them 
back through a friendly district; and if he would not so much as give them a guide, they could but put 
themselves, without more ado, in marching order, and send on a detachment to occupy the pass-before 
Cyrus and the Cilicians, whose property," the speaker added, "we have so plentifully pillaged, can 
anticipate us." Such were the remarks of that speaker; he was followed by Clearchus, who merely said: "As 
to my acting personally as general at this season, pray do not propose it: I can see numerous obstacles to 
my doing so. Obedience, in the fullest, I can render to the man of your choice, that is another matter: 
and you shall see and know that I can play my part, under command, with the best of you." 

After Clearchus another spokesman stood up, and proceeded to point out the simplicity of the speaker, 
who proposed to ask for vessels, just as if Cyrus were minded to renounce the expedition and sail back 
again. "And let me further point out," he said, "what a simple-minded notion it is to beg a guide of the 
very man whose designs we are marring. If we can trust any guide whom Cyrus may vouchsafe to us, why 
not order Cyrus at once to occupy the pass on our behoof? For my part, I should think twice before I set 
foot on any ships that he might give us, for fear lest he should sink them with his men-of-war; and I 
should equally hesitate to follow any guide of his: he might lead us into some place out of which we 
should find it impossible to escape. I should much prefer, if I am to return home against the will of Cyrus 
at all, to give him the slip, and so begone: which indeed is impossible. But these schemes are simply 
nonsensical. My proposal is that a deputation of fit persons, with Clearchus, should go to Cyrus: let them 
go to Cyrus and ask him: what use he proposes to make of us? and if the business is at all similar to that 



on which he once before employed a body of foreigners-let us by all means follow: let us show that we are 
the equals of those who accompanied him on his much up formerly. But if the design should turn out to 
be of larger import than the former one-involving more toil and more danger-we should ask him, either 
to give us good reasons for following his lead, or else consent to send us away into a friendly country. In 
this way, whether we follow him, we shall do so as friends, and with heart and soul, or whether we go 
back, we shall do so in security. The answer to this shall be reported to us here, and when we have heard 
it, we will advise as to our best course." 

This resolution was carried, and they chose and sent a deputation with Clearchus, who put to Cyrus the 
questions which had been agreed upon by the army. Cyrus replied as follows: That he had received news 
that Abrocomas, an enemy of his, was posted on the Euphrates, twelve stages off; his object was to march 
against this aforesaid Abrocomas: and if he were still there, he wished to inflict punishment on him, "or 
if he be fled" (so the reply concluded), "we will there deliberate on the best course." The deputation 
received the answer and reported it to the soldiers. The suspicion that he was leading them against the 
king was not dispelled; but it seemed best to follow him. They only demanded an increase of pay, and 
Cyrus promised to give them half as much again as they had hitherto received-that is to say, a daric and a 
half a month to each man, instead of a daric. Was he really leading them to attack the king? Not even at 
this moment was any one apprised of the fact, at any rate in any open and public manner. 

Lit. "into the country of the barbarian." 

Or "how he insisted that he was not going up." 


Pipe Creek Circular (1863) 

by George G. Meade 

This was written late on the night of June 30 and based on the reports of his engineers, directed that, if 
and when the circular was made effective the Army would form a line of battle along the general line of 
the creek with the left at Middleburg and the right at Manchester. (Maj. Gen. George G. Meade's Pipe 
Creek Circular) 

From information received, the commanding general is satisfied that the object of the movement of the 
army in this direction has been accomplished, viz, the relief of Harrisburg, and the prevention of the 
enemy's intended invasion of Philadelphia, &c., beyond the Susquehanna. It is no longer his intention to 
assume the offensive until the enemy's movements or position should render such an operation certain of 
success. 

If the enemy assume the offensive, and attack, it is his intention, after holding them in check sufficiently 
long, to withdraw the trains and other impedimenta; to Withdraw the army from its present position, 
and form line of battle with the left resting in the neighborhood of Middleburg, and the right at 
Manchester, the general direction being that of Pipe Creek. For this purpose, General Reynolds, in 
command of the left, will withdraw the force at present at Gettysburg, two corps by the road to 
Taneytown and Westminster, and, after crossing Pipe Creek, deploy toward Middleburg. The corps at 
Emmitsburg will be withdrawn, via Mechanicsville, to Middleburg, or, if a more direct route can be found 
leaving Taneytown to their left, to withdraw direct to Middleburg. 





General Slocum will assume command of die two corps at Hanover and Two Taverns, and withdraw 
them, via Union Mills, deploying one to the right and one to the left, after crossing Pipe Creek, 
connecting on the left with General Reynolds, and communicating his right to General Sedgwick at 
Manchester, who will connect with him and form the right. 

The time for falling back can only be developed by circumstances. Whenever such circumstances arise as 
would seem to indicate the necessity for falling back and assuming this general line indicated, notice of 
such movement will be at once communicated to these headquarters and to all adjoining corps 
commanders. 

The Second Corps now at Taneytown will be held in reserve in the vicinity of Uniontown and 
Frizellburg, to be thrown to the point of strongest attack, should the enemy make it. In the event of these 
movements being necessary, the trains and impedimenta will all be sent to the rear of Westminster. 

Corps commanders, with their officers commanding artillery and the divisions, should make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the country indicated, all the roads and positions, so that no possible confusion 
can ensue, and that the movement, if made, be done with good order, precision, and care, without loss or 
any detriment to the morale of the troops. 

The commanders of corps are requested to communicate at once the nature of their present positions, 
and their ability to hold them in case of any sudden attack at any point by the enemy. 

This order is communicated, that a general plan, perfectly understood by all, may be had for receiving 
attack, if made in strong force, upon any portion of our present position. 

Developments may cause the commanding general to assume the offensive from his present positions. 

The Artillery Reserve will, in the event of the general movement indicated, move to the rear of 
Frizellburg, and be placed in position, or sent to corps, as circumstances may require, under the general 
supervision of the chief of artillery. 

The chief quartermaster will, in case of the general movement indicated, give directions for the orderly 
and proper position of the trains in rear of Westminster. 

All the trains will keep well to the right of the road in moving, and, in case of any accident requiring a 
halt, the team must be hauled out of the line, and not delay the movements. 

The trains ordered to Union Bridge in these events will be sent to Westminster. 

General headquarters will be, in case of this movement, at Frizellburg; General Slocum as near Union 
Mills as the line will render best for him; General Reynolds at or near the road from Taneytown to 1. 

The chief of artillery will examine the line, and select positions for artillery. 

The cavalry will be held on the right and left flanks after the movement is completed. Previous to its 
completion, it will, as now directed, cover the front and exterior lines, well out. 



The commands must be prepared for a movement, and, in the event of the enemy attacking us on the 
ground indicated herein, to follow up any repulse. 

The chief signal officer will examine the line thoroughly, and at once, upon the commencement of this 
movement, extend telegraphic communication from each of the following points to general headquarters 
near Frizellburg, viz, Manchester, Union Mills, Middleburg, and the Taneytown road. 

All true Union people should be advised to harass and annoy the enemy in every way, to send in 
information, and taught how to do it; giving regiments by number of colors, number of guns, generals' 
names, <Stx. All their supplies brought to us will be paid for, and not fall into the enemy's hands. 

Roads and ways to move to the right or left of the general line should be studied and thoroughly 
understood. All movements of troops should be concealed, and our dispositions kept from the enemy. 
Their knowledge of these dispositions would be fatal to our success, and the greatest care must be taken 
to prevent such an occurrence. 

By command of Major-General Meade: S. WILLIAMS, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 
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Agama sinaita 

Taxonavigation: Acrodonta 
Familia: Agamidae 
Subfamilia: Agaminae 
Genus: Agama 
Species: Agama sinaita 

Name 

Agama sinaita Heyden, 1827 

Vernacular names 
Nederlands: Sinai-agame 
norsk: Sinaiagam 

pyccKMM: GmafiCKaa araivia 


Heliconia angusta 

Taxonavigation: Zingiberales 
Familia: Heliconiaceae 




Genus: Heliconia 
Species: Heliconia angusta 

Name 

Heliconia angusta Veil., FI. Flumin. 106. (1829) 

Synonyms 

Homotypic 

Bihai angusta (Veil.) Griggs, Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 42: 327. (1915) 

Heterotypic (ref. Govaerts 2019, Hassler 2019) 

Heliconia bicolor Benth., Botanist 3: t. 101. (1839) 

Heliconia angustifolia Hook., Bot. Mag. 75: t. 4475. (1849) 

Bihai angustifolia (Hook.) Kuntze, Revis. Gen. PI. 2: 685. (1891) 

Heliconia bidentata Barreiros, Atas Soc. Biol. Rio de Janeiro 12: 263. (1969) 

Heliconia laneana Barreiros, Bradea 1: 460. (1974) 

Heliconia laneana f. elatior Barreiros, Bradea 1: 460. (1974) 

Heliconia laneana f. flava Barreiros, Bradea 1: 460. (1974) 

Heliconia aurorea Emygdio & E.Santos, Bradea 2: 95. (1976) 

Heliconia citrina Emygdio & E.Santos, Bradea 2: 96. (1976) 

Heliconia fluminensis Emygdio & E.Santos, Bradea 2: 99. (1976) 

Heliconia lacletteana Emygdio & E.Santos, Bradea 2: 100. (1976) 

Heliconia laneana var. flava (Barreiros) E.Santos, Rodriguesia 30: 201. (1978) 

Distribution 

Native distribution areas: 
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The Sensational Stammering' Songf The Soldiers And Sailors Sing: 

K-K K-Katy 
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"K-K-K-Katy" was a popular World War I-era song written by Geoffrey O'Hara in 1917 and published in 1918. The 
sheet music advertised it as "The Sensational Stammering Song Success Sung by the Soldiers and Sailors," reflecting a 
time when speech impediments could be poked fun at—albeit gentle fun in this case. The song tells the story of Jimmy, 
a young soldier "brave and bold," who stuttered when he tried to speak to girls. 
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Jimmy was a soldier brave and bold, 
Katy was a maid with hair of gold 
Like an act of fate, 

Kate was standing at the gate, 
Watching all the boys on dress parade. 
Jimmy with the girls was just a gawk, 
Stuttered ev'ry time he tried to talk, 
Still that night at eight, 

He was there at Katy's gate, 

Stuttering to her this lovesick cry. 


(Chorus) 






K-K-K-Katy, beautiful Katy, 

You're the only g-g-g-girl that I adore; 
When the m-m-m-moon shines, 

Over the cow shed, 

I'll be waiting at the k-k-k-kitchen door, 
(repeat) 

No one ever looked so nice and neat, 

No one could be just as cute and sweet, 
That's what Jimmy thought, 

When the wedding ring he bought, 

Now he's off to France the foe to meet. 

Jimmy thought he'd like to take a chance, 
See if he could make the Kaiser dance, 
Stepping to a tune, 

All about the silvr'y moon, 

This is what they hear in far off France. 
(Chorus) 

K-K-K-Katy, beautiful Katy, 

You're the only g-g-g-girl that I adore; 
When the m-m-m-moon shines, 

Over the cow shed, 

I'll be waiting at the k-k-k-kitchen door, 
(repeat) 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 1924. 

The author died in 1967, so this work is also in the public domain in countries and areas where the 
copyright term is the author's life plus 50 years or less. This work may also be in the public domain in 
countries and areas with longer native copyright terms that apply the rule of the shorter term to foreign 
works. 


Statement of General J. D. Imboden 

by John Daniel Imboden 

Southern Historical Society Pabers: Volume 1 Number 3 (1876) 
Southern Historical Society Papers, March 1876 

We will next introduce the following 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL J. D. IMBODEN. 





It touches on points which we have already discussed, and anticipates some others which we shall 
afterwards give more in detail. But it is a clear and very interesting narrative of an important eyewitness; 
and we will not mutilate the paper, but will give it entire in its original form: 

{{fine block | 

Richmond, Va., January 12th, 1876. 

General D. H. Maury, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Southern Historical Society: 

General—At your request I cheerfully reduce to writing the facts stated by me in our conversation this 
morning, for preservation in the archives of your society, and as bearing upon a historical question—the 
treatment of prisoners during our late civil war, which it seems certain politicians of the vindictive type in 
the North, led by a Presidential aspirant, have deemed it essential to their party success to thrust upon 
the country again in the beginning of this our centennial year. 

It is to be hoped that after the lapse of ten years since we of the South grounded our arms, passion has so 
far yielded to patriotism, reason, and sentiments of a common humanity in the minds and hearts of the 
great mass of intelligent people at the North, that all the facts relating to the great struggle between the 
States of the North and South may be calmly presented, if not for final decision by this generation, at 
least to aid impartial mankind in the future to judge correctly between the conquering and the 
vanquished parties to the contest; and to fix the responsibility where it attaches, to the one side or the 
other, or to both, for sufferings inflicted that were not necessarily incident to a state of war between 
contending Christian powers. 

I now proceed to give you a simple historical narrative of facts within my personal knowledge, that I 
believe have never been published, although at the request of Judge Robert Ould, of this city, who was 
the Confederate Commissioner for the Exchange of Prisoners, I wrote them out in 1866, and furnished 
the MS. to a reporter of the New York Herald. But the statement never appeared in that journal, for the 
reason assigned by the reporter, that the conductors of the Herald deemed the time inopportune for such 
a publication. My MS. was retained by them, and I have never heard of it since. 

It is, perhaps, proper to state how I came to be connected with the prison service of the Confederate 
States. An almost fatal attack of typhoid fever, in the summer and fall of 1864, so impaired my physical 
condition that I was incapable of performing efficiently the arduous duties of my position as a cavalry 
officer on active service in the mountains of Virginia, and therefore I applied to the Confederate War 
Office for assignment to some light duty farther south till the milder weather of the ensuing spring would 
enable me to take my place at the head of the brave and hardy mountaineers of the Valley and western 
counties of Virginia I had the honor to command. General R. E. Lee kindly urged my application in 
person, and procured an order directing me to report to Brigadier-General J. H. Winder, then 
Commissary of Prisoners, whose headquarters were at Columbia, South Carolina. I left my camp in the 
Shenandoah Valley, late in December, 1864, and reached Columbia, I think, on the 6th of January, 1865. 
General Winder immediately ordered me to the command of all the prisons west of the Savannah river, 
with leave to establish my temporary headquarters at Aiken, South Carolina, on account of the salubrity 
of its climate. I cannot fix dates after this with absolute precision, because all my official papers fell into 
the hands of the United States military authorities after the surrender of General Joseph E. Johnston to 
General Sherman; but for all essential purposes my memory enables me to detail events in consecutive 



order, and approximately to assign each to its proper date. 

A few days after receiving my orders from General Winder, I reached Aiken, and visited Augusta, 

Georgia, and established an office there in charge of a staff officer, Lieutenant George W. McPhail, for 
prompt and convenient communication with the prisons of the department. 

About my first official act was to dispatch Lieutenant-Colonel Bondurant on a tour of inspection of the 
prisons in my department, with instructions to report fully on their condition and management. Whilst 
Colonel Bondurant was on this service, I was forced to quit Aiken by the approach of Kilpatrick's cavalry, 
moving on the flank of Sherman's army. A detachment of this cavalry reached Aiken within four hours 
after I left it. I then made Augusta my permanent headquarters, residing, however a few miles out on the 
Georgia railroad at Berzelia. Colonel Bondurant promptly discharged the duty assigned to him, and on 
the state of facts presented in his reports, I resolved to keep up but two prisons, the one at Andersonville 
and the other at Eufaula. I did this for economical reasons, and because it was easier to supply two posts 
than four or five so widely scattered; and besides the whole number of prisoners in the department then 
did not exceed 8,000 or 9,000—the great majority, about 7,500, being at Andersonville. 

Before I received Colonel Bondurant's report, General Winder died, when, having no superior in 
command, I reported directly to the Secretary of War at Richmond. Communication with the War 
Office was at that period very slow and difficult. Great military operations were in progress. General 
Sherman was moving through the Carolinas. The Federal cavalry under Kilpatrick, with Sherman and 
Stoneman co-operating from Tennessee, almost suspended mail facilities between Georgia and Virginia, 
and the telegraph was almost impracticable, because the line was taxed almost to its capacity in 
connection with active military operations. After the death of General Winder, I made repeated efforts to 
establish communication with the Secretary of War, and with Commissioner Ould, and obtain some 
instructions in regard to the prisons and prisoners under my charge. All these efforts failed, at least I 
received no reply by wire, mail or messenger to any of my inquiries. A newspaper fell into my hands in 
which, as an item of news, I saw it stated that Brigadier-General Gideon J. Pillow had been appointed 
General Winder's successor. General Pillow was then at Macon, but had received no official notification 
of his appointment, and I having none, could not, and did not, recognize him as entitled to command 
me, but cheerfully, as will appear further on, consulted him in regard to all important matters of 
administration. 

Colonel Bondurant's report on the Andersonville prison, taken in connection with written applications 
from Captain Wirz which I had received, suggesting measures for the amelioration of the condition of 
the prisoners, strongly endorsed and approved by Colonel Gibbs, an old United States army officer, a 
cultivated, urbane and humane gentleman, commanding the post, made it apparent to my mind that I 
ought to make a personal examination into its condition. This was no easy undertaking, as I had to travel 
over almost impassible country roads through the desolated belt of country traversed by Sherman's army, 
in its march through Georgia, for a distance of over seventy miles, before I could reach a railroad to take 
me to Andersonville. I made the journey, however, in February. 

On my arrival at Andersonville, unannounced and unexpected, I made an immediate personal inspection 
of everything—not only as then existing, but with the aid of the post and prison record, I went back 
several months, to the period when the mortality was so great, to ascertain, if possible, its cause. 

The guard then on duty consisted of a brigade of Georgia State troops, under command of Brigadier- 



General Gartrell. The post was commanded by Colonel Gibbs, who, as before stated, was an old army 
officer; and the prison proper was under the immediate command of Captain Wirz, who was tried and 
executed at Washington, in 1865, most unjustly, as the verdict of impartial history will establish; just as 
will be the case in regard to Mrs. Surratt's horrible murder. 

The officers first named, and all others on duty there, afforded me every facility to prosecute my 
investigations to the fullest extent, and were prompt to point out to me measures of relief that were 
practicable. I went within the stockade and conversed with many of the prisoners. I found the prison and 
its inmates in a bad condition; not as bad as our enemies have represented, yet unfortunately bad. The 
location of the stockade was good, and had been judiciously chosen for healthfulness. It occupied two 
gently sloping hillsides, with a clear flowing brook dividing them; and being in the sandy portion of the 
pine woods of Georgia, it was free from local malaria, and had the benefit of a genial and healthy climate. 
It was of sufficient capacity for from 8,000 to 9,000 prisoners, without uncomfortable crowding. The 
great mortality of the previous year, I have no doubt, resulted in part from an excess of prisoners over the 
fair capacity of the stockade, and from the lack of sufficient shelter from the sun and rain. Before my 
arrival at Andersonville, Captain Wirz had, by a communication forwarded through Colonel Gibbs, and 
approved by him, called my attention to the great deficiency of shelter in the stockade, and asked 
authority to supply it. He had made a similar application, I was informed, to General Winder some time 
before, but it had not been acted on before the General's death. In consequence of this want of buildings 
and shedding within the stockade, the prisoners had excavated a great many subterranean vaults and 
chambers in the hillsides, which many of them occupied, to the injury of their health, as these places 
were not sufficiently ventilated. 

The prisoners were very badly off for clothing, shoes and hats, and complained of this destitution, and of 
the quantity and kind of rations—corn bread and bacon chiefly—issued to them. I found, what I 
anticipated, that we had no clothing to give them. Many of the men on duty as guards were in rags, and 
either barefooted, or had their feet protected with wornout shoes held together with strings and thongs, 
and in lieu of overcoats many had to protect themselves against inclement weather with a tattered blanket 
drawn over the shoulders. Our own men being in this destitute condition, it can be well understood that 
we could not supply a large demand for clothing prisoners. 

They also suffered greatly, and there had been great mortality, for want of suitable medicines to treat the 
diseases incident to their condition with any considerable success. From this cause, and this alone, I have 
no doubt thousands died at Andersonville in 1864, who would be living to-day if the United States 
Government had not declared medicines contraband of war, and by their close blockade of our coasts 
deprived us of an adequate supply of those remedial agents that therapeutic science and modern 
chemistry have produced for the amelioration of suffering humanity. The object of this barbarous decree 
against the Confederacy, it is now well understood, was to expose our soldiers, as well as our wives, 
children and families, without protection or relief, to the diseases common in our climate, and to make 
us an easy prey to death, approach us in what form he might; not foreseeing, perhaps, that when the grim 
monster stalked through our prisons he would find not alone Confederates for his victims, but stalwart 
soldiers of the Government which had invoked his aid against us. At the time of my inspection, there was 
a good deal of sickness amongst the prisoners, but not a large percentage of mortality. Our medical 
officers, even with their scanty pharmacopas, gave equal attention to sick friends and enemies, to guard 
and to prisoners alike. 

I investigated particularly the food question, and found that no discrimination was made in the issue of 



rations to guards and prisoners. In quantity, quality and kind the daily supply was exactly the same, man 
for man. It is true it was very scanty, consisting of a third or half a pound of meat a day, and usually a 
pint or pint and a half of corn meal, with salt. Occasionally there were small supplies of wheat flour, and 
sometimes a very few potatoes, but they were rarely to be had. Other vegetables we had none. General 
Lee's army in Virginia lived but little if any better. The food was sound and wholesome, but meagre in 
quantity, and not such in kind and variety as Federal soldiers had been accustomed to draw from their 
abundant commissariat. Our soldiers did very well on "hog and hominy," and rarely complained. The 
Federals thought it horrible to have nothing else, and but a scanty supply of this simple food. Great 
scoundrelism was detected amongst the prisoners in cheating each other. They were organized in 
companies of a hundred each in the stockade, and certain men of their own selection were permitted to 
come outside the stockade and draw rations for their fellows, and cook them. Many of these rascals 
would steal and secrete a part of the food, and, as opportunity offered, sell it at an exorbitant rate to their 
famished comrades. Shortly before I went to Andersonville six of these villains were detected, and, by 
permission of the prison authorities, the prisoners themselves organized a court of their own, tried them 
for the offence, found them guilty, and hung them inside the stockade. This event led to a change in the 
mode of issuing rations, which precluded the possibility of such a diabolical traffic in stolen food. 

Bad as was the physical condition of the prisoners, their mental depression was worse, and perhaps more 
fatal. Thousands of them collected around me in the prison, and begged me to tell them whether there 
was any hope of release by an exchange of prisoners. Some time before that President Davis had 
permitted three of the Andersonville prisoners to go to Washington to try and change the determination 
of their Government and procure a resumption of exchanges. The prisoners knew of the failure of this 
mission when I was at Andersonville, and the effect was to plunge the great majority of them into the 
deepest melancholy, home-sickness and despondency. They believed their confinement would continue 
till the end of the war, and many of them looked upon that as a period so indefinite and remote that they 
believed that they would die of their sufferings before the day of release came. I explained to them the 
efforts we had made and were still making to effect an exchange. A Federal captain at Andersonville, 
learning that I had a brother of the same rank (Captain F. M. Imboden, of the Eighteenth Virginia 
cavalry) incarcerated at Johnson's Island, in Lake Erie, where he was in a fair way to die from harsh 
treatment and a lack of food, represented to me that he had powerful connections at Washington, and 
thought that if I would parole him he could effect his exchange for my brother, and perhaps influence a 
decision on the general question of exchanges. He agreed to return in thirty days if he failed. I accepted 
his terms, and with some difficulty got him through the lines. He failed, and returned within our lines, 
but just in time to be set at liberty again, as will appear further on. I regret that I have forgotten his name, 
and have no record of it. 

I have already alluded to Captain Wirz's recommendation to put up more shelter. I ordered it, and 
thereafter daily a hundred or more prisoners were paroled and set to work in the neighboring forest. In 
the course of a fortnight comfortable log houses, with floors and good chimneys—for which the prisoners 
made and burnt the brick—were erected for twelve or fifteen hundred men, and were occupied by those 
in feeble health, who were withdrawn from the large stockade and separated from the mass of prisoners. 
This same man (Captain Wirz), who was tried and hung as a murderer, warmly urged the establishment 
of a tannery and shoemaker's shop, informing me that there were many men amongst the prisoners 
skilled in these trades, and that some of them knew a process of very rapidly converting hides into 
tolerably good leather. There were thousands of hides at Andersonville, from the young cattle butchered 
during the previous summer and fall, whilst the country yet contained such animals. I ordered this, too; 
and a few weeks later many of the barefooted prisoners were supplied with rough, but comfortable shoes; 



one of them made and sent to me a pair that surprised me, both by the quality of the leather and the 
style of the shoes. Another suggestion came from the medical staff of the post that I ordered to be at once 
put into practice: it was to brew corn beer for those suffering from scorbutic taint. The corn meal—or 
even whole corn—being scalded in hot water and a mash made of it, a little yeast was added to promote 
fermentation, and in a few days a sharp, acid beverage was produced, by no means unpalatable, and very 
wholesome. Captain Wirz entered warmly into this enterprise. I mention these facts to show that he was 
not the monster he was afterwards represented to be, when his blood was called for by infuriate 
fanaticism. I would have proved these facts if I had been permitted to testify on his trial after I was 
summoned before the court by the United States, and have substantiated them by the records of the 
prison and of my own headquarters, if these records were not destroyed, suppressed or mutilated at the 
time. But after being kept an hour in the court-room, during an earnest and whispered consultation 
between the President of the court and the Judge-Advocate, and their examination of a great mass of 
papers, the contents of which I could not see, I was politely dismissed without examination, and told I 
would be called at another time; but I never was, and thus Wirz was deprived of the benefit of my 
evidence. My personal acquaintance with Captain Wirz was very slight, but the facts I have alluded to 
satisfied me that he was a humane man, and was selected as a victim to the bloody moloch of 1865, 
because he was a foreigner and comparatively friendless. I put these facts on record now to vindicate, as 
far as they go, his memory from the monstrous crimes falsely charged against him. No such charges ever 
reached me, whilst I was in a position to have made it a duty to investigate them, as those upon which he 
was tried and executed. He may have committed grave offences, but if so, I never knew it and do not 
believe it. 

After having given my sanction and orders to carry out every suggestion of others, or that occurred to my 
own mind for the amelioration of the condition of the prisoners as far as we possessed the means, and 
having issued stringent orders to preserve discipline amongst the guarding troops, and subordination, 
quiet and good order amongst the prisoners, I went to Macon to confer with General Howell Cobb and 
General Gideon J. Pillow as to the proper course for me to pursue in the event of our situation in 
Georgia becoming more precarious, or the chance of communication with the Government at Richmond 
being entirely cut off, which appeared to be an almost certain event in the very near future. After a full 
discussion of the situation, there was perfect accord in our views. General Pillow was expecting to receive 
official notice of his appointment as Commissary of Prisons, in which event he would become my 
commanding officer. General Cobb commanded the State troops of Georgia, and I was dependent on 
him for a sufficient force to discharge my duties and hold the prisoners in custody. There was eminent 
propriety, therefore, in our conferring with each other, and acting harmoniously in whatever course 
might be adopted. General Pillow took a leading part in the discussion, and in shaping the conclusions 
to which we came. In the absence of official information or instructions from Richmond, we acted upon 
what the newspapers announced as a recently established arrangement with General Grant, which was, in 
effect, that either side might deliver to the other on parole, but without exchange, any prisoners they 
chose, taking simply a receipt for them. We had no official information of any such agreement from our 
Government, but it was regarded by us as very probably true, and we decided to act upon it. The 
difficulty of supplying the prisoners with even a scanty ration of corn meal and bacon was increasing 
daily. The cotton States had never been a grazing country, and therefore we had few or no animals left 
there for food, except hogs. These States were not a large wheat producing region, and for that reason we 
had to depend mainly on corn for bread. Salt was scarce and hard to obtain. Vegetables we had none for 
army purposes. We were destitute of clothing, and of the materials and machinery to manufacture it in 
sufficient quantities for our own soldiers and people. And the Federal Government, remaining deaf to all 
appeals for exchange of prisoners, it was manifest that the incarceration of their captured soldiers could 



no longer be of any possible advantage to us, since to relieve their sufferings that Government would take 
no step, if it involved a similar release of our men in their hands. Indeed, it was manifest that they looked 
upon it as an advantage to them and an injury to us to leave their prisoners in our hands to eat out our 
little remaining substance. In view of all these facts and considerations, Generals Cobb and Pillow and I 
were of one mind that the best thing that could be done was, without further efforts to get instructions 
from Richmond, to make arrangements to send off all the prisoners we had at Eufaula and Andersonville 
to the nearest accessible Federal post, and having paroled them not to bear arms till regularly exchanged, 
to deliver them unconditionally, simply taking a receipt on descriptive rolls of the men thus turned over. 

In pursuance of this determination, and as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, a 
detachment of about 1,500 men, made up from the two prisons, was sent to Jackson, Mississippi, by rail 
and delivered to their friends. General "Dick" Taylor at that time commanded the department through 
which these prisoners were sent to Jackson, and objected to any more being sent that way, on the ground 
that they would pick up information on the route detrimental to our military interests. The only 
remaining available outlet was at Saint Augustine, Florida, Sherman having destroyed railway 
communication with Savannah. Finding that the prisoners could be sent from Andersonville by rail to 
the Chattahoochie, thence down that river to Florida, near Quincy, and from Quincy by rail to 
Jacksonville, within a day's march of Saint Augustine, it was resolved to open communication with the 
Federal commander at the latter place. With that view, somewhere about the middle of March, Captain 
Rutherford, an intelligent and energetic officer, was sent to Saint Augustine. A few days after his 
departure for Florida, he telegraphed from Jacksonville, "Send on the prisoners." He had, as he 
subsequently reported, arranged with the Federal authorities to receive them. At once all were ordered to 
be sent forward who were able to bear the journey. Three days' cooked rations were prepared, and so 
beneficial to health was the revival of the spirits of these men by the prospect of once more being at 
liberty, that I believe all but twelve or fifteen reported themselves able to go, and did go. The number 
sent was over 6,000. Only enough officers and men of the guard went along to keep the prisoners 
together, preserve order, and facilitate their transportation. To my amazement the officer commanding 
the escort telegraphed back from Jacksonville that the Federal commandant at Saint Augustine refused to 
receive and receipt for the prisoners till he could hear from General Grant, who was then in front of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and with whom he could only communicate by sea along the coast, and asking my 
instructions under the circumstances. Acting without the known sanction of the Government at 
Richmond, I was afraid to let go the prisoners without some official acknowledgment of their delivery to 
the United States, and knowing that two or three weeks must elapse before General Grant's will in the 
premises could be made known, and it being impossible to subsist our men and the prisoners at 
Jacksonville, I could pursue but one course. I ordered their return to Andersonville, directing that the 
reason for this unexpected result should be fully explained to them. Provisions were hastily collected and 
sent to meet them, and in a few days all were back in their old quarters. I was not there on their return, 
but it was reported to me that their indignation against their Government was intense, many declaring 
their readiness to renounce allegiance to it and take up arms with us. The old routine was resumed at 
Andersonville, but it was not destined to continue long. 

Before any further communication reached me from Saint Augustine, General Wilson, with a large body 
of cavalry, approached Georgia from the West. It was evident that his first objective point was 
Andersonville. Again conferring with Generals Cobb and Pillow, and finding we were powerless to 
prevent Wilson's reaching Andersonville, where he would release the prisoners and capture all our 
officers and troops there, it was decided without hesitation again to send the prisoners to Jacksonville 
and turn them loose, to make the best of their way to their friends at Saint Augustine. This was 



accomplished in a few days, die post at Andersonville was broken up, the Georgia State troops were sent 
to General Cobb at Macon, and in a short time the surrender of General Johnston to Sherman, 
embracing all that section of country, the Confederate prisons ceased to exist, and on the 3d of May, 
1865, I was myself a prisoner of war on parole at Augusta, Georgia. A few days later I was sent with other 
paroled Confederates to Hilton Head, South Carolina, where I met about 2,000 of the Andersonville 
prisoners, who had been sent up from Saint Augustine, to be thence shipped North. Their condition was 
much improved. Many of them were glad to see me, and four days later I embarked with several hundred 
of them on the steam transport "Thetis" for Fortress Monroe, and have reason to believe that every man 
of them felt himself my friend rather than an enemy. 

It has been charged that Mr. Davis, as President of the Confederate States, was responsible for the 
sufferings of prisoners held in the South. During my four months' connection with this disagreeable 
branch of the Confederate military service, no communication, direct or indirect, was ever received by 
me from Mr. Davis, and, so far as I remember, the records of the prison contained nothing to implicate 
him in any way with its management or administration. I have briefly alluded to the causes of complaint 
on the part of prisoners, and even where these were well founded, I am at a loss to see how Mr. Davis is 
to be held responsible before the world for their existence, till it is proved that he knew of them and 
failed to remove delinquent officers. 

The real cause of all the protracted sufferings of prisoners North and South is directly due to the 
inhuman refusal of the Federal Government to exchange prisoners of war, a policy that we see from the 
facts herein stated was carried so far as to induce a commanding officer, at Saint Augustine, to refuse 
even to receive, and acknowledge that he had received, over 6,000 men of his own side, tendered to him 
unconditionally, from that prison in the South which, above all others, they charged to have been the 
scene of unusual suffering. The inference is irresistible that this officer felt that it would be dangerous to 
his official character to relieve the Confederacy of the burthen of supporting these prisoners, although he 
and his countrymen affected to believe that we were slowly starving them to death. The policy at 
Washington was to let Federal prisoners starve, if the process involved the Confederates in a similar 
catastrophe—and "fired the Northern heart." 

I have introduced more of my personal movements and actions into this recital than is agreeable or 
apparently in good taste, but it has been unavoidable in making the narrative consecutive and intelligible, 
and I trust will be pardoned, even if appearing to transcend the bounds of becoming modesty. In the 
absence of all my official papers relating to these subjects (which I presume were taken to Washington 
after I surrendered them, and are still there, unless it was deemed policy to destroy them when Captain 
Wirz was on trial), I have not been able to go into many minute details that might add interest to the 
statement, but nothing, I think, to the leading fact—that the United States refused an unconditional 
delivery of so many of its own men, inmates of that prison (Andersonville), which they professed then to 
regard as a Confederate slaughter-pen and place of intentional diabolical cruelties inflicted on the sick 
and helpless. Was this course not a part of a policy of deception for "firing the Northern heart?" Impartial 
history will one day investigate and answer this question. And there we may safely leave it, with a simple 
record of the facts. 

Very truly, your friend, 

J. D. Imboden. 


}} 



The above documents seem to us to show beyond all controversy that whatever suffering existed at 
Andersonville (and it is freely admitted that the suffering was terrible), resulted from causes which were 
beyond the control of the Confederate Government, and were directly due to the cold-blooded, cruel 
policy of the Federal authorities, which not only refused to exchange prisoners, but rejected every 
overture to mitigate their sufferings. 


The Inca of Perusalem 

A Play 

by George Bernard Shaw 

from Heartbreak House, Great Catherine, and Playlets of the War (1919) 


A hotel sitting room. A table in the centre. On it a telephone. Two chairs at it, opposite one another. Behind it, the 
door. The fireplace has a mirror in the mantelpiece. 

A spinster Princess, hatted and gloved, is ushered in by the hotel manager, spruce and artifically bland by professional 
habit, but treating his customer with a condescending affability which sails very close to the east wind of insolence. 

THE MANAGER. I am sorry I am unable to accommodate Your Highness on the first floor. 

THE PRINCESS, [very shy and nervous.] Oh, please don't mention it. This is quite nice. Very nice. 
Thank you very much. 

THE MANAGER. We could prepare a room in the annexe— 

THE PRINCESS. Oh no. This will do very well. 

She takes of her gloves and hat: puts them on the table; and sits down. 

THE MANAGER. The rooms are quite as good up here. There is less noise; and there is the lift. If Your 
Highness desires anything, there is the telephone— 

THE PRINCESS. Oh, thank you, I don't want anything. The telephone is so difficult: I am not 
accustomed to it. 

THE MANAGER. Can I take any order? Some tea? 

THE PRINCESS. Oh, thank you. Yes: I should like some tea, if I might—if it would not be too much 
trouble. 





He goes out. The telephone rings. The Princess starts out of her chair, terrified, and recoils as far as 
possible from the instrument. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh dear! [It rings again. She looks scared. It rings again. She approaches it timidly. It 
rings again. She retreats hastily. It rings repeatedly. She runs to it in desperation and puts the receiver to 
her ear.] Who is there? What do I do? I am not used to the telephone: I don't know how— What! Oh, I 
can hear you speaking quite distinctly. [She sits down, delighted, and settles herself for a conversation.] 
How wonderful! What! A lady? Oh! a person. Oh, yes: I know. Yes, please, send her up. Have my servants 
finished their lunch yet? Oh no: please don't disturb them: I'd rather not. It doesn't matter. Thank you. 
What? Oh yes, it's quite easy. I had no idea—am I to hang it up just as it was? Thank you. [She hangs it 
up.] 

Ermyntrude enters, presenting a plain and staid appearance in a long straight waterproof with a hood 
over her head gear. She comes to the end of the table opposite to that at which the Princess is seated. 

THE PRINCESS. Excuse me. I have been talking through the telephone: and I heard quite well, though I 
have never ventured before. Won't you sit down? 

ERMYNTRUDE. No, thank you, Your Highness. I am only a lady's maid. I understood you wanted one. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh no: you mustn't think I want one. It's so unpatriotic to want anything now, on 
account of the war, you know. I sent my maid away as a public duty; and now she has married a soldier 
and is expecting a war baby. But I don't know how to do without her. I've tried my very best; but 
somehow it doesn't answer: everybody cheats me; and in the end it isn't any saving. So I've made up my 
mind to sell my piano and have a maid. That will be a real saving, because I really don't care a bit for 
music, though of course one has to pretend to. Don't you think so? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Certainly I do, Your Highness. Nothing could be more correct. Saving and self-denial 
both at once; and an act of kindness to me, as I am out of place. 

THE PRINCESS. I'm so glad you see it in that way. Er—you won't mind my asking, will you?—how did 
you lose your place? 

ERMYNTRUDE. The war, Your Highness, the war. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh yes, of course. But how— 

ERMYNTRUDE [taking out her handkerchief and showing signs of grief]. My poor mistress— 

THE PRINCESS. Oh please say no more. Don't think about it. So tactless of me to mention it. 
ERMYNTRUDE [mastering her emotion and smiling through her tears]. Your Highness is too good. 

THE PRINCESS. Do you think you could be happy with me? I attach such importance to that. 


ERMYNTRUDE [gushing]. Oh, I know-I shall. 



THE PRINCESS. You must not expect too much. There is my uncle. He is very severe and hasty; and he 
is my guardian. I once had a maid I liked very much; but he sent her away the very first time. 

ERMYNTRUDE. The first time of what, Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS. Oh, something she did. I am sure she had never done it before; and I know she would 
never have done it again, she was so truly contrite and nice about it. 

ERMYNTRUDE. About what, Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS. Well, she wore my jewels and one of my dresses at a rather improper ball with her 
young man; and my uncle saw her. 

ERYMNTRUDE. Then he was at the ball too, Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS, [struck by the inference]. I suppose he must have been. I wonder! You know, it's very 
sharp of you to find that out. I hope you are not too sharp. 

ERMYNTRUDE. A lady's maid has to be, Your Highness. [She produces some letters.] Your Highness 
wishes to see my testimonials, no doubt. I have one from an Archdeacon. [She proffers the letters.] 

THE PRINCESS, [taking them]. Do archdeacons have maids? How curious! 

ERMYNTRUDE. No, Your Highness. They have daughters. I have first-rate testimonials from the 
Archdeacon and from his daughter. 

THE PRINCESS, [reading them]. The daughter says you are in every respect a treasure. The Archdeacon 
says he would have kept you if he could possibly have afforded it. Most satisfactory, I'm sure. 

ERMYNTRUDE. May I regard myself as engaged then, Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS, [alarmed]. Oh, I'm sure I don't know. If you like, of course; but do you think I ought 
to? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Naturally I think Your Highness ought to, most decidedly. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh well, if you think that, I daresay you're quite right. You'll excuse my mentioning it, I 
hope; but what wages— er—? 

ERMYNTRUDE. The same as the maid who went to the ball. Your Highness need not make any change. 

THE PRINCESS. M'yes. Of course she began with less. But she had such a number of relative s to keep! 

It was quite heartbreaking: I had to raise her wages again and again. 

ERMYNTRUDE. I shall be quite content with what she began on; and I have no relatives dependent on 
me. And I am willing to wear my own dresses at balls. 



THE PRINCESS. I am sure nothing could be fairer than that. My uncle can't object to that, can he? 

ERMYNTRUDE. If he does, Your Highness, ask him to speak to me about it. I shall regard it as part of 
my duties to speak to your uncle about matters of business. 

THE PRINCESS. Would you? You must be frightfully courageous. 

ERMYNTRUDE. May I regard myself as engaged, Your Highness? I should like to set about my duties 
immediately. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh yes, I think so. Oh certainly. I— 

A waiter comes in with the tea. He places the tray on the table. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh, thank you. 

ERMYNTRUDE.[raising the cover from the tea cake and looking at it]. How long has that been standing 
at the top of the stairs? 

THE PRINCESS, [terrified]. Oh please! It doesn't matter. 

THE WAITER. It has not been waiting. Straight from the kitchen, madam, believe me. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Send the manager here. 

THE WAITER. The manager! What do you want with the manager? 

ERMYNTRUDE. He will tell you when I have done with him. How dare you treat Her Highness in this 
disgraceful manner? What sort of pothouse is this? Where did you learn to speak to persons of quality? 
Take away your cold tea and cold cake instantly. Give them to the chambermaid you were flirting with 
whilst Her Highness was waiting. Order some fresh tea at once; and do not presume to bring it yourself: 
have it brought by a civil waiter who is accustomed to wait on ladies, and not, like you, on commercial 
travellers. 

THE WAITER. Alas, madam, I am not accustomed to wait on anybody. Two years ago I was an eminent 
medical man, my waiting-room was crowded with the flower of the aristocracy and the higher bourgeoisie 
from nine to six every day. But the war came; and my patients were ordered to give up their luxuries. 

They gave up their doctors, but kept their week-end hotels, closing every career to me except the career of 
a waiter. [He puts his fingers on the teapot to test its temperature, and automatically takes out his watch 
with the other hand as if to count the teapot's pulse.] You are right: the tea is cold: it was made by the 
wife of a once fashionable architect. The cake is only half toasted: what can you expect from a ruined 
west-end tailor whose attempt to establish a second-hand business failed last Tuesday week? Have you the 
heart to complain to the manager? Have we not suffered enough? Are our miseries nev— [the manager 
enters]. Oh Lord! here he is. [The waiter withdraws abjectly, taking the tea tray with him.] 

THE MANAGER. Pardon, Your Highness; but I have received an urgent inquiry for rooms from an 
English family of importance; and I venture to ask you to let me know how long you intend to honor us 



with your presence. 


THE PRINCESS, [rising anxiously]. Oh! am I in the way? 

ERMYNTRUDE.[sternly]. Sit down, madam. [The Princess sits down forlornly. Ermyntrude turns 
imperiously to the Manager.] Her Highness will require this room for twenty minutes. 

THE MANAGER. Twenty minutes! 

ERMYNTRUDE. Yes: it will take fully that time to find a proper apartment in a respectable hotel. 

THE MANAGER. I do not understand. 

ERMYNTRUDE. You understand perfectly. How dare you offer Her Highness a room on the second 
floor? 

THE MANAGER. But I have explained. The first floor is occupied, At least— 

ERMYNTRUDE. Well? at least? 

THE MANAGER. It is occupied. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Don't you dare tell Her Highness a falsehood. It is not occupied. You are saving it up 
for the arrival of the five-fifteen express, from which you hope to pick up some fat armaments contractor 
who will drink all the bad champagne in your cellar at 5 francs a bottle, and pay twice over for everything 
because he is in the same hotel with Her Highness, and can boast of having turned her out of the best 
rooms. 

THE MANAGER. But Her Highness was so gracious. I did not know that Her Highness was at all 
particular. 

ERMYNTRUDE. And you take advantage of Her Highness's graciousness. You impose on her with your 
stories. You give her a room not fit for a dog. You send cold tea to her by a decayed professional person 
disguised as a waiter. But don't think you can trifle with me. I am a lady's maid; and I know the ladies' 
maids and valets of all the aristocracies of Europe and all the millionaires of America. When I expose 
your hotel as the second-rate little hole it is, not a soul above the rank of a curate with a large family will 
be seen entering it. I shake its dust off my feet. Order the luggage to be taken down at once. 

THE MANAGER..[appealing to the Princess]. Can Your Highness believe this of me? Have I had the 
misfortune to offend Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS. Oh no. I am quite satisfied. Please— 

ERMYNTRUDE. Is Your Highness dissatisfied with me? 

THE PRINCESS, [intimidated]. Oh no: please don't think that. I only meant— 



ERMYNTRUDE.[to the manager]. You hear. Perhaps you think Her Highness is going to do the work of 
teaching you your place herself, instead of leaving it to her maid. 

THE MANAGER. Oh please, mademoiselle. Believe me: our only wish is to make you perfectly 
comfortable. But in consequence of the war, all royal personages now practise a rigid economy, and desire 
us to treat them like their poorest subjects. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh yes. You are quite right— 

ERMYNTRUDE.[interrupting]. There! Her Highness forgives you; but don't do it again. Now go 
downstairs, my good man, and get that suite on the first floor ready for us. And send some proper tea. 
And turn on the heating apparatus until the temperature in the rooms is comfortably warm. And have 
hot water put in all the bedrooms— 

THE MANAGER. There are basins with hot and cold taps. 

ERMYNTRUDE.[scornfully]. Yes: there WOULD be. Suppose we must put up with that: sinks in our 
rooms, and pipes that rattle and bang and guggle all over the house whenever anyone washes his hands. I 
know. 

THE MANAGER..[gallant]. You are hard to please, mademoiselle. 

ERMYNTRUDE. No harder than other people. But when I'm not pleased I'm not too ladylike to say so. 
That's all the difference. There is nothing more, thank you. 

Thr Manager shrugs his shoulders resignedly; makes a deep bow to the Princess; goes to the door; wafts a 
kiss surreptitiously to Ermyntrude; and goes out. 

THE PRINCESS. It's wonderful! How have you the courage? 

ERMYNTRUDE. In Your Highness's service I know no fear. Your Highness can leave all unpleasant 
people to me. 

THE PRINCESS. How I wish I could! The most dreadful thing of all I have to go through myself. 
ERMYNTRUDE. Dare I ask what it is, Your Highness? 

THE PRINCESS. I'm going to be married. I'm to be met here and married to a man I never saw. A boy! 

A boy who never saw me! One of the sons of the Inca of Perusalem. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Indeed? Which son? 

THE PRINCESS. I don't know. They haven't settled which. It's a dreadful thing to be a princess: they just 
marry you to anyone they like. The Inca is to come and look at me, and pick out whichever of his sons he 
thinks will suit. And then I shall be an alien enemy everywhere except in Perusalem, because the Inca has 
made war on everybody. And I shall have to pretend that everybody has made war on him. It's too bad. 


ERMYNTRUDE. Still, a husband is a husband. I wish I had one. 



THE PRINCESS. Oh, how can you say that! I'm afraid you're not a nice woman. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Your Highness is provided for. I'm not. 

THE PRINCESS. Even if you could bear to let a man touch you, you shouldn't say so. 

ERMYNTRUDE. I shall not say so again, Your Highness, except perhaps to the man. 

THE PRINCESS. It's too dreadful to think of. I wonder you can be so coarse. I really don't think you'll 
suit. I feel sure now that you know more about men than you should. 

ERMYNTRUDE. I am a widow, Your Highness. 

THE PRINCESS, [overwhelmed]. Oh, I BEG your pardon. Of course I ought to have known you would 
not have spoken like that if you were not married. That makes it all right, doesn't it? I'm so sorry. 

The Manager returns, white, scared, hardly able to speak. 

THE MANAGER. Your Highness, an officer asks to see you on behalf of the Inca of Perusalem. 

THE PRINCESS, [rising distractedly]. Oh, I can't, really. Oh, what shall I do? 

THE MANAGER. On important business, he says, Your Highness. Captain Duval. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Duval! Nonsense! The usual thing. It is the Inca himself, incognito. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh, send him away. Oh, I'm so afraid of the Inca. I'm not properly dressed to receive 
him; and he is so particular: he would order me to stay in my room for a week. Tell him to call tomorrow: 
say I'm ill in bed. I can't: I won't: I daren't: you must get rid of him somehow. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Leave him to me, Your Highness. 

THE PRINCESS. You'd never dare! 

ERMYNTRUDE. I am an Englishwoman, Your Highess, and perfectly capable of tackling ten Incas if 
necessary. I will arrange the matter. [To the Manager.] Show Her Highness to her bedroom; and then 
show Captain Duval in here. 

THE PRINCESS. Oh, thank you so much. [She goes to the door. Ermyntrude, noticing that she has left 
her hat and gloves on the table, runs after her with them.] Oh, THANK you. And oh, please, if I must 
have one of his sons, I should like a fair one that doesn't shave, with soft hair and a beard. I couldn't bear 
being kissed by a bristly person. [She runs out, the Manager bowing as she passes. He follows her.] 

ERMYNTRUDE.whips off her waterproof; hides it; and gets herself swiftly into perfect trim at the 
mirror, before the Manager, with a large jewel case in his hand, returns, ushering in the Inca. 


THE MANAGER. Captain Duval. 



The Inca, in military uniform, advances with a marked and imposing stage walk; stops; orders die 
trembling Manager by a gesture to place die jewel case on die table; dismisses him with a frown; touches 
his helmet graciously to Ermyntrude; and takes off his cloak. 

THE INCA. I beg you, madam, to be quite at your ease, and to speak to me without ceremony. 

ERMYNTRUDE.[moving haughtily and carelessly to the table]. I hadn't the slightest intention of treating 
you widi ceremony. [She sits down: a liberty which gives him a perceptible shock.] I am quite at a loss to 
imagine why I should treat a perfect stranger named Duval: a captain! almost a subaltern! with die 
smallest ceremony. 

THE INCA. That is true. I had for die moment forgotten my position. 

ERMYNTRUDE. It doesn't matter. You may sit down. 

THE INCA.[frowning.] What! 

ERMYNTRUDE. I said, you...may...sit...down. 

THE INCA. Oh. [His moustache droops. He sits down.] 

ERMYNTRUDE. What is your business? 

THE INCA. I come on behalf of the Inca of Perusalem. 

ERMYNTRUDE. The Allerhochst? 

THE INCA. Precisely. 

ERMYNTRUDE. I wonder does he feel ridiculous when people call him the Allerhochst. 

THE INCA.[surprised]. Why should he? He IS the Allerhochst. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Is he nice looking? 

THE INCA. I—er. Er—I. I—er. I am not a good judge. 

ERMYNTRUDE. They say he takes himself very seriously. 

THE INCA. Why should he not, madam? Providence has entrusted to his family the care of a mighty 
empire. He is in a position of half divine, half paternal, responsibility towards sixty millions of people, 
whose duty it is to die for him at the word of command. To take himself otherwise than seriously would 
be blasphemous. It is a punishable offence—severely punishable—in Perusalem. It is called 
Incadisparagement. 


ERMYNTRUDE. How cheerful! Can he laugh? 



THE INCA. Certainly, madam. [He laughs, harshly and mirthlessly.] Ha ha! Ha ha ha! 

ERMYNTRUDE.[frigidly]. I asked could the Inca laugh. I did not ask could you laugh. 

THE INCA. That is true, madam. [Chuckling.] Devilish amusing, that! [He laughs, genially and sincerely, 
and becomes a much more agreeable person.] Pardon me: I am now laughing because I cannot help it. I 
am amused. The other was merely an imitation: a failure, I admit. 

ERMYNTRUDE. You intimated that you had some business? 

THE INCA.[producing a very large jewel case, and relapsing into solemnity.] I am instructed by the 
Allerhochst to take a careful note of your features and figure, and, if I consider them satisfactory, to 
present you with this trifling token of His Imperial Majesty's regard. I do consider them satisfactory. 
Allow me [he opens the jewel case and presents it.] 

ERMYNTRUDE.[staring at the contents]. What awful taste he must have! I can't wear that. 

THE INCA.[reddening]. Take care, madam! This brooch was designed by the Inca himself. Allow me to 
explain the design. In the centre, the shield of Arminius. The ten surrounding medallions represent the 
ten castles of His Majesty. The rim is a piece of the telephone cable laid by His Majesty across the 
Shipskeel canal. The pin is a model in miniature of the sword of Henry the Birdcatcher. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Miniature! It must be bigger than the original. My good man, you don't expect me to 
wear this round my neck: it's as big as a turtle. [He shuts the case with an angry snap.] How much did it 
cost? 

THE INCA. For materials and manufacture alone, half a million Perusalem dollars, madam. The Inca's 
design constitutes it a work of art. As such, it is now worth probably ten million dollars. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Give it to me [she snatches it]. I'll pawn it and buy something nice with the money. 

THE INCA. Impossible, madam. A design by the Inca must not be exhibited for sale in the shop window 
of a pawnbroker. [He flings himself into his chair, fuming.] 

ERMYNTRUDE. So much the better. The Inca will have to redeem it to save himself from that disgrace; 
and the poor pawnbroker will get his money back. Nobody would buy it, you know. 

THE INCA. May I ask why? 

ERMYNTRUDL. Well, look at it! Just look at it! I ask you! 

THE INCA.[his moustache drooping ominously]. I am sorry to have to report to the Inca tha t you have 
no soul for fine art. [He rises sulkily.] The position of daughter-in-law to the Inca is not compatible with 
the tastes of a pig. [He attempts to take back the brooch.] 

ERMYNTRUDE.[rising and retreating behind her chair with the brooch]. Here! you let that brooch 
alone. You presented it to me on behalf of the Inca. It is mine. You said my appearance was satisfactory. 



THE INCA. Your appearance is not satisfactory. The Inca would not allow his son to marry you if the 
boy were on a desert island and you were the only other human being on it [he strides up the room.] 

ERMYNTRUDE.[calmly sitting down and replacing the case on the table]. How could he? There would 
be no clergyman to marry us. It would have to be quite morganatic. 

THE INCA.[returning]. Such an expression is out of place in the mouth of a princess aspiring to the 
highest destiny on earth. You have the morals of a dragoon. [She receives this with a shriek of laughter. 

He struggles with his sense of humor.] At the same time [he sits down] there is a certain coarse fun in the 
idea which compels me to smile [he turns up his moustache and smiles.] 

ERMYNTRUDE. When I marry the Inca's son, Captain, I shall make the Inca order you to cut off that 
moustache. It is too irresistible. Doesn't it fascinate everyone in Perusalem? 

THE INCA.[leaning forward to her energetically]. By all the thunders of Thor, madam, it fascinates the 
whole world. 

ERMYNTRUDE. What I like about you, Captain Duval, is your modesty. 

THE INCA.[straightening up suddenly]. Woman, do not be a fool. 

ERMYNTRUDE.[indignant]. Well! 

THE INCA. You must look facts in the f ace. This moustache is an exact copy of the Inca's moustache. 
Well, does the world occupy itself with the Inca's moustache or does it not? Does it ever occupy itself with 
anything else? If that is the truth, does its recognition constitute the Inca a coxcomb? Other potentates 
have moustaches: even beards and moustaches. Does the world occupy itself with those beards and 
moustaches? Do the hawkers in the streets of every capital on the civilized globe sell ingenious cardboard 
representations of their faces on which, at the pulling of a simple string, the moustaches turn up and 
down, so— [he makes his moustache turn, up and down several times]? No! I say No. The Inca's 
moustache is so watched and studied that it has made his face the political barometer of the whole 
continent. When that moustache goes up, culture rises with it. Not what you call culture; but Kultur, a 
word so much more significant that I hardly understand it myself except when I am in specially good 
form. When it goes down, millions of men perish. 

ERMYNTRUDE. You know, if I had a moustache like that, it would turn my head. I should go mad. Are 
you quite sure the Inca isn't mad? 

THE INCA. How can he be mad, madam? What is sanity? The condition of the Inca's mind. What is 
madness? The condition of the people who disagree with the Inca. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Then I am a lunatic because I don't like that ridiculous brooch. 

THE INCA. No, madam: you are only an idiot. 


ERMYNTRUDE. Thank you. 



THE INCA. Mark you: It is not to be expected that you should see eye to eye with the Inca. That would 
be presumption. It is for you to accept without question or demur the assurance of your Inca that the 
brooch is a masterpiece. 

ERMYNTRUDE. MY Inca! Oh, come! I like that. He is not my Inca yet. 

THE INCA. He is everybody's Inca, madam. His realm will yet extend to the confines of the habitable 
earth. It is his divine right; and let those who dispute it look to themselves. Properly speaking, all those 
who are now trying to shake his world predominance are not at war with him, but in rebellion against 
him. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Well, he started it, you know. 

THE INCA. Madam, be just. When the hunters surround the lion, the lion will spring. The Inca had 
kept the peace of years. Those who attacked him were steeped in blood, black blood, white blood, brown 
blood, yellow blood, blue blood. The Inca had never shed a drop. 

ERMYNTRUDE. He had only talked. 

THE INCA. Only TALKED! ONLY talked! What is more glorious than talk? Can anyone in the world 
talk like him? Madam, when he signed the declaration of war, he said to his foolish generals and 
admirals, 'Gentlemen, you will all be sorry for this.' And they are. They know now that they had better 
have relied on the sword of the spirit: in other words, on their Inca's talk, than on their murderous 
cannons. The world will one day do justice to the Inca as the man who kept the peace with nothing but 
his tongue and his moustache. While he talked: talked just as I am talking now to you, simply, quietly, 
sensibly, but GREATLY, there was peace; there was prosperity; Perusalem went from success to success. 

He has been silenced for a year by the roar of trinitrotoluene and the bluster of fools; and the world is in 
ruins. What a tragedy! [He is convulsed with grief.] 

ERMYNTRUDE. Captain Duval, I don't want to be unsympathetic; but suppose we get back to business. 
THE INCA. Business! What business? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Well, MY business. You want me to marry one of the Inca's sons: I forget which. 

THE INCA. As far as I can recollect the name, it is His Imperial Highness Prince Eitel William Frederick 
George Franz Josef Alexander Nicholas Victor Emmanuel Albert Theodore Wilson— 

ERMYNTRUDE.[interrupting]. Oh, please, please, mayn't I have one with a shorter name? What is he 
called at home? 

THE INCA. He is usually called Sonny, madam. [With great charm of manner.] But you will please 
understand that the Inca has no desire to pin you to any particular son. There is Chips and Spots and 
Lulu and Pongo and the Corsair and the Piffler and Jack Johnson the Second, all unmarried. At least not 
seriously married: nothing, in short, that cannot be arranged. They are allat your service. 



ERMYNTRUDE. Are they all as clever and charming as their father? 

THE INCA.[lifts his eyebrows pityingly; shrugs his shoulders; then, with indulgent paternal contempt]. 
Excellent lads, madam. Very honest affectionate creatures. I have nothing against them. Pongo imitates 
farmyard sounds—cock crowing and that sort of thing—extremely well. Lulu plays Strauss's Sinfonia 
Domestica on the mouth organ really screamingly. Chips keeps owls and rabbits. Spots motor bicycles. 
The Corsair commands canal barges and steers them himself. The Piffler writes plays, and paints most 
abominably. Jack Johnson trims ladies' hats, and boxes with professionals hired for that purpose. He is 
invariably victorious. Yes: they all have their different little talents. And also, of course, their family 
resemblances. For example, they all smoke; they all quarrel with one another; and they none of them 
appreciate their father, who, by the way, is no mean painter, though the Piffler pretends to ridicule his 
efforts. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Quite a large choice, eh? 

THE INCA. But very little to choose, believe me. I should not recommend Pongo, because he snores so 
frightfully that it has been necessary to build him a sound-proof bedroom: otherwise the royal family 
would get no sleep. But any of the others would suit equally well—if you are really bent on marrying one 
of them. 

ERMYNTRUDE. If! What is this? I never wanted to marry one of them. I thought you wanted me to. 

THE INCA. I did, madam; but [confidentially, flattering her] you are not quite the sort of person I 
expected you to be; and I doubt whether any of these young degenerates would make you happy. I trust I 
am not showing any want of natural feeling when I say that from the point of view of a lively, 
accomplished, and beautiful woman [Ermyntrude bows] they might pall after a time. I suggest that you 
might prefer the Inca himself. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Oh, Captain, how could a humble person like myself be of any interest to a prince who 
is surrounded with the ablest and most far-reaching intellects in the world? 

TAE INCA [explosively]. What on earth are you talking about, madam? Can you name a single man in 
the entourage of the Inca who is not a born fool? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Oh, how can you say that! There is Admiral von Cockpits— 

THE INCA.[rising intolerantly and striding about the room]. Von Cockpits! Madam, if Von Cockpits 
ever goes to heaven, before three weeks are over the Angel Gabriel will be at war with the man in the 
moon. 

ERMYNTRUDE. But General Von Schinkenburg— 

THE INCA. Schinkenburg! I grant you, Schinkenburg has a genius for defending market gardens. 

Among market gardens he is invincible. But what is the good of that? The world does not consist of 
market gardens. Turn him loose in pasture and he is lost. The Inca has defeated all these generals again 
and again at manoeuvres; and yet he has to give place to them in the field because he would be blamed 
for every disaster—accused of sacrificing the country to his vanity. Vanity! Why do they call him vain? Just 



because he is one of the few men who are not afraid to live. Why do they call themselves brave? Because 
they have not sense enough to be afraid to die. Within the last year the world has produced millions of 
heroes. Has it produced more than one Inca? [He resumes his seat.] 

ERMYNTRUDE. Fortunately not, Captain. I'd rather marry Chips. 

THE INCA.[making a wry face]. Chips! Oh no: I wouldn't marry Chips. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Why? 

THE INCA.[whispering the secret]. Chips talks too much about himself. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Well, what about Snooks? 

THE INCA. Snooks? Who is he? Have I a son named Snooks? There are so many—[wearily] so many—that 
I often forget. [Casually.] But I wouldn't marry him, anyhow, if I were you. 

ERMYNTRUDE. But hasn't any of them inherited the family genius? Surely, if Providence has entrusted 
them with the care of Perusalem—if they are all descended from Bedrock the Great— 

THE INCA.[interrupting her impatiently]. Madam, if you ask me, I consider Bedrock a grossly overrated 
monarch. 

ERMYNTRUDE.[shocked]. Oh, Captain! Take care! Incadisparagement. 

THE INCA. I repeat, grossly overrated. Strictly between ourselves, I do not believe all this about 
Providence entrusting the care of sixty million human beings to the abilities of Chips and the Piffler and 
Jack Johnson. I believe in individual genius. That is the Inca's secret. It must be. Why, hang it all, madam, 
if it were a mere family matter, the Inca's uncle would have been as great a man as the Inca. And—well, 
everybody knows what the Inca's uncle was. 

ERMYNTRUDE. My experience is that the relatives of men of genius are always the greatest duffers 
imaginable. 

THE INCA. Precisely. That is what proves that the Inca is a man of genius. His relatives ARE duffers. 

ERMYNTRUDE. But bless my soul, Captain, if all the Inca's generals are incapables, and all his relatives 
duffers, Perusalem will be beaten in the war; and then it will become a republic, like France after 1871, 
and the Inca will be sent to St Helena. 

THE INCA.[triumphantly]. That is just what the Inca is playing for, madam. It is why he consented to the 
war. 

ERMYNTRUDE. What! 

THE INCA. Aha! The fools talk of crushing the Inca; but they little know their man. Tell me this. Why 
did St Helena extinguish Napoleon? 



ERMYNTRUDE. I give it up. 


THE INCA. Because, madam, with certain rather remarkable qualities, which I should be the last to 
deny, Napoleon lacked versatility. After all, any fool can be a soldier: we know that only too well in 
Perusalem, where every fool is a soldier. But the Inca has a thousand other resources. He is an architect. 
Well, St Helena presents an unlimited field to the architect. He is a painter: need I remind you that St 
Helena is still without a National Gallery? He is a composer: Napoleon left no symphonies in St Helena. 
Send the Inca to St Helena, madam, and the world will crowd thither to see his works as they crowd now 
to Athens to see the Acropolis, to Madrid to see the pictures of Velasquez, to Bayreuth to see the music 
dramas of that egotistical old rebel Richard Wagner, who ought to have been shot before he was forty, as 
indeed he very nearly was. Take this from me: hereditary monarchs are played out: the age for men of 
genius has come: the career is open to the talents: before ten years have elapsed every civilized country 
from the Carpathians to the Rocky Mountains will be a Republic. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Then goodbye to the Inca. 

THE INCA. On the contrary, madam, the Inca will then have his first real chance. He will be 
unanimously invited by those Republics to return from his exile and act as Superpresident of all the 
republics. 

ERMYNTRUDE. But won't that be a come-down for him? Think of it! after being Inca, to be a mere 
President! 

THE INCA. Well, why not! An Inca can do nothing. He is tied hand and foot. A constitutional monarch 
is openly called an India-rubber stamp. An emperor is a puppet. The Inca is not allowed to make a 
speech: he is compelled to take up a screed of flatulent twaddle written by some noodle of a minister and 
read it aloud. But look at the American President! He is the Allerhochst, if you like. No, madam, believe 
me, there is nothing like Democracy, American Democracy. Give the people voting papers: good long 
voting papers, American fashion; and while the people are reading the voting papers the Government 
does what it likes. 

ERMYNTRUDE. What! You too worship before the statue of Liberty, like the Americans? 

THE INCA. Not at all, madam. The Americans do not worship the statue of Liberty. They have erected it 
in the proper place for a statue of Liberty: on its tomb [he turns down his moustaches.] 

ERMYNTRUDE.[laughing]. Oh! You'd better not let them hear you say that, Captain. 

THE INCA. Quite safe, madam: they would take it as a joke. [Herises.] And now, prepare yourself for a 
surprise. [She rises]. A shock. Brace yourself. Steel yourself. And do not be afraid. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Whatever on earth can you be going to tell me, Captain? 

THE INCA. Madam, I am no captain. I— 


ERMYNTRUDE. You are the Inca in disguise. 



THE INCA. Good heavens! how do you know that? Who has betrayed me? 

ERMYNTRUDE. How could I help divining it, Sir? Who is there in the world like you? Your magnetism 


THE INCA. True: I had forgotten my magnetism. But you know now that beneath the trappings of 
Imperial Majesty there is a Man: simple, frank, modest, unaffected, colloquial: a sincere friend, a natural 
human being, a genial comrade, one eminently calculated to make a woman happy. You, on the other 
hand, are the most charming woman I have ever met. Your conversation is wonderful. I have sat here 
almost in silence, listening to your shrewd and penetrating account of my character, my motives, if I may 
say so, my talents. Never has such justice been done me: never have I experienced such perfect sympathy. 
Will you—I hardly know how to put this—will you be mine? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Oh, Sir, you are married. 

THE INCA. I am prepared to embrace the Mahometan faith, which allows a man four wives, if you will 
consent. It will please the Turks. But I had rather you did not mention it to the Incaess. if you don't 
mind. 

ERMYNTRUDE. This is really charming of you. But the time has come for me to make a revelation. It is 
your Imperial Majesty's turn now to brace yourself. To steel yourself. I am not the princess. I am— 

THE INCA. The daughter of my old friend Archdeacon Daffodil Donkin, whose sermons are read to me 
every evening after dinner. I never forget a face. 

ERMYNTRUDE. You knew all along! 

THE INCA.[bitterly, throwing himself into his chair]. And you supposed that I, who have been 
condemned to the society of princesses all my wretched life, believed for a moment that any princess that 
ever walked could have your intelligence! 

ERMYNTRUDE. How clever of you, Sir! But you cannot afford to marry me. 

THE INCA.[springing up]. Why not? 

ERMYNTRUDE. You are too poor. You have to eat war bread. Kings nowadays belong to the poorer 
classes. The King of England does not even allow himself wine at dinner. 

THE INCA.[delighted]. Haw! Ha ha! Haw! haw! [He is convulsed with laughter, and ,finally has to relieve 
his feelings by waltzing half round the room.] 

ERMYNTRUDE. You may laugh, Sir; but I really could not live in that style. I am the widow of a 
millionaire, ruined by your little war. 

THE INCA. A millionaire! What are millionaires now, with the world crumbling? 



ERMYNTRUDE. Excuse me: mine was a hyphenated millionaire. 

THE INCA. A highfalutin millionaire, you mean. [Chuckling]. Haw! ha ha! really very nearly a pun, that. 
[He sits down in her chair.] 

ERMYNTRUDE.[revolted, sinking into his chair]. I think it quite the worst pun I ever heard. 

THE INCA. The best puns have all been made years ago: nothing remained but to achieve the worst. 
However, madam [he rises majestically; and she is about to rise also]. No: I prefer a seated audience [she 
falls back into her seat at the imperious wave of his hand]. So [he clicks his heels]. Madam, I recognize my 
presumption in having sought the honor of your hand. As you say, I cannot afford it. Victorious as I am, 

I am hopelessly bankrupt; and the worst of it is, I am intelligent enough to know it. And I shall be beaten 
in consequence, because my most implacable enemy, though only a few months further away from 
bankruptcy than myself, has not a ray of intelligence, and will go on fighting until civilization is 
destroyed, unless I, out of sheer pity for the world, condescend to capitulate. 

ERMYNTRUDE. The sooner the better, Sir. Many fine young men are dying while you wait. 

THE INCA.[flinching painfully]. Why? Why do they do it? 

ERMYNTRUDE. Because you make them. 

THE INCA. Stuff. How can I? I am only one man; and they are millions. Do you suppose they would 
really kill each other if they didn't want to, merely for the sake of my beautiful eyes? Do not be deceived 
by newspaper claptrap, madam. I was swept away by a passion not my own, which imposed itself on me. 
By myself I am nothing. I dare not walk down the principal street of my own capital in a coat two years 
old, though the sweeper of that street can wear one ten years old. You talk of death as an unpopular 
thing. You are wrong: for years I gave them art, literature, science, prosperity, that they might live more 
abundantly; and they hated me, ridiculed me, caricatured me. Now that I give them death in its 
frightfullest forms, they are devoted to me. If you doubt me, ask those who for years have begged our 
taxpayers in vain for a few paltry thousands to spend on Life: on the bodies and minds of the nation's 
children, on the beauty and healthfulness of its cities, on the honor and comfort of its worn-out workers. 
They refused: and because they refused, death is let loose on them. They grudged a few hundreds a year 
for their salvation: they now pay millions a day for their own destruction and damnation. And this they 
call my doing! Let them say it, if they dare, before the judgment-seat at which they and I shall answer at 
last for what we have left undone no less than for what we have done. [Pulling himself together suddenly.] 
Madam, I have the honor to be your most obedient [he clicks his heels and bows]. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Sir! [She curtsies.] 

THE INCA.[turning at the door]. Oh, by the way, there is a princess, isn't there, somewhere on the 
premises? 

ERMYNTRUDE. There is. Shall I fetch her? 


THE INCA.[dubious], Pretty awful, I suppose, eh? 



ERMYNTRUDE. About the usual thing. 


THE INCA.[sighing], Ah well! What can one expect? I don't think I need trouble her personally. Will 
you explain to her about the boys? 

ERMYNTRUDE. I am afraid the explanation will fall rather flat without your magnetism. 

THE INCA.[returning to her and speaking very humanly]. You are making fun of me. Why does 
everybody make fun of me? Is it fair? 

ERMYNTRUDE.[seriously]. Yes, it is fair. What other defence have we poor common people against your 
shining armor, your mailed fist, your pomp and parade, your terrible power over us? Are these things fair? 

THE INCA. Ah, well, perhaps, perhaps. [He looks at his watch.] By the way, there is time for a drive 
round the town and a cup of tea at the Zoo. Quite a bearable band there: it does not play any patriotic 
airs. I am sorry you will not listen to any more permanent arrangement; but if you would care to come— 

ERMYNTRUDE.[eagerly], Ratherrrrrr. I shall be delighted. 

THE INCA.[cautiously]. In the strictest honor, you understand. 

ERMYNTRUDE. Don't be afraid. I promise to refuse any incorrect proposals. 

THE INCA.[enchanted]. Oh! Charming woman: how well you understand men! 

He offers her his arm: they go out together. 

THE END 
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It is the contention of the government that, under the authority of the Postmaster General to require new 
or additional mail messenger or transfer service, without additional compensation, the contractor might 
be required to perform the additional service made necessary by the establishment of the Industrial 
building branch under the authority of the act of Congress of March 3, 1893 (27 Stat. at L. 732, chap. 
213), authorizing the renting of the building to be used for general postoffice purposes in the city of New 
York. The findings of fact establish that this Industrial building branch was more than 3 miles distant 
from the general postoffice, and was intended to and did transact nearly all of the business north of 
Fourteenth street. This necessitated the carrying of the mails, not only from the general postoffice to the 
railroad stations, but to and from the branch station established at the Industrial building. In order to 





perform this service under the directions of the Department, complainant was required to furnish 80 
additional horses, more than 30 additional wagons, and from 33 to 50 additional men, requiring an 
additional distance to be traveled in wagons, over and above the normal increase, of 311,939 miles for the 
period from October 5, 1893, to February 6, 1895, and to pay an increased sum for ferrying the wagons 
across the North and East rivers of $9,950.22. Can such enormous increase of the service required and 
the expense entailed be exacted of a contractor who had agreed to perform new or additional service of 
the kind specified without additional compensation? There can be no doubt that the purpose of placing 
this stipulation in the contract was to require the performance, without additional compensation, of new 
or additional service which might arise from improved methods in the transaction of the business of the 
Postoffice Department and in the increased demand for service resulting from the growth and 
developments of towns and cities. The contract gave to the Postmaster General very considerable 
discretion in calling for additional service which might result from these causes, without compensation. 
This was well illustrated in the case of Slavens v. United States, 196 U.S. 229, 49 L. ed. 457, 25 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 229, in which it was held that while the Postmaster General might not order, under such a contract, 
service of a different character not within the contractual arrangement, he might order, without 
additional compensation, a change in the service which required the mail to be taken to and from street 
cars, met at crossings instead of landings and stations. In that case it happened the burden upon the 
contractor was not increased. But in the present case we find more service required, amounting to 
additional mileage of hundreds of thousands of miles, and the payment of a large additional sum of 
money for ferrying wagons to deliver the mails. There must be some limit to the service which can be 
required without additional compensation, under the authority vested in the Postmaster General by the 
contract, to call for new or additional service of the same character. Otherwise it is within the power of 
the government to ruin a contractor by new and wholly unanticipated demands, which caution and 
prudence, however great, could not have forseen. If this were a contract between individuals, a claim of 
the right to require this vast amount of additional work-evidently no within the contemplation of the 
parties-without additional compensation would hardly be seriously entertained. The same principles of 
right and justice which prevail between individuals should control in the construction and carrying out of 
contracts between the government and individuals. The phrase 'new or additional service' is not one of 
exact meaning, defining the precise extent of the obligation incurred, and permits the court to give it a 
reasonable construction with a view to doing justice between the parties. In giving a proper construction, 
the court is required to examine the entire contract, to consider the relation of the parties, and the 
circumstances under which it was signed. Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co. v. Denver & R. G. R. Co. 143 U.S. 
596, 609, 36 L. ed. 277, 281, 12 Sup. Ct. Rep. 479. It was said by Mr. Justice White, in O'Brien v. Miller, 
168 U.S. 287, 297, 42 L. ed. 469, 473, 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 140, 144: 

'The elementary canon of interpretation is not that particular words may be isolatedly considered, but 
that the whole contract must be brought into view, and interpreted with reference to the nature of the 
obligations between the parties, and the intention which they have manifested in forming them. 
Boardman v. Reed, 6 Pet. 328, 8 L. ed. 415; Chesapeake & O. Canal Co. v. Hill, 15 Wall. 94, 21 L. ed. 

64.' 

And, upon the same subject, Mr. Justice Bradley, in the case of Chesapeake & O. Canal Co. v. Hill, 15 
Wall. 94, 99, 21 L. ed. 64, 67, said: 

'We should look carefully to the substance of the original agreement, ... as contradistinguished from its 
mere form, in order that we may give it a fair and just construction, and ascertain the substantial intent 
of the parties, which is the fundamental rule in the construction of all agreements.' 



We cannot believe it possible that the parties to this contract contemplated the establishment of a new 
postal department in the city of New York not then authorized by any act of Congress, which should so 
greatly increase the service, requiring more than 300,000 miles of additional transfer service and nearly 
$10,000 of additional expense for ferrying during the time covered in the suit. The government, in its 
advertisement, had stated the probable additional annual mileage at 6,718.40 miles. This may be 
presumed to have been a fair and impartial estimate, made for the benefit of those with whom the 
government was about to contract, notwithstanding they were warned that it was not conclusive. There is 
nothing in the record to show that it was not a reasonable estimate in the light of the facts then known. 

In this case, after the contract was entered into, this enormous new service, clearly not intended by either 
of the parties to be rendered, was required. In this instance we think the limit of reasonable requirement 
under the new and additional service clause was exceeded, and the service required cannot be held to be 
within the terms of the contract. We find no error in the court of claims reaching this conclusion. 

2. The second question involved is as to the right of the contractor to recover because the government's 
advertisement for proposals, instead of stating the number of elevated stations to be served at four, which 
was, in fact, the number, gave the number of stations at two, thus doubling the number of trips 
necessary. It is true that the advertisement required the bidders to inform themselves as to the facts, and 
stated that additional compensation would not be allowed for mistakes; but, in the present instance, the 
government, in its advertisement, had positively stated the number of stations at two. The contractor had 
a right to presume that the government knew how many stations were to be served; it was a fact peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the government agents, and upon which, in the advertisement, it spoke with 
certainty. We do not think, when the statement was thus unequivocal, and the document was prepared 
for the guidance of bidders for government service, that the general statement that the contractor must 
investigate for himself, and of nonresponsibility for mistakes, would require an independent investigation 
of a fact which the government had left in no doubt. We think the court of claims correctly allowed this 
item. 

3. As to the compensation for the socalled 'foot service,' for carrying the mails up and down the steps at 
the elevated railroad stations, the delivery of the mail at the foot of the steps would not have been 
sufficient, and the contractor agreed to deliver the mail into the postoffices, mail stations, and cars. The 
statement of facts shows that the preceding contractor had delivered the mail on the platform of the 
stations, at the door of the cars. We think the contract was not exclusively for wagon service, but, 
reasonably construed, required the delivery of the mail into the elevated stations in such wise as to be 
placed in the cars, and consequently required it to be carried upstairs without extra allowance of pay. We 
find no error in disallowing this claim for extra compensation. 

The judgment of the Court of Claims is affirmed. 

Notes 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 
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WHEN father bought the lamp, or a little before that, he said to mother: 

"Hark ye, mother—ought n't we to buy us a lamp?" 

"A lamp? What sort of a lamp?" 

"What! Don't you know that the storekeeper who lives in the market town has brought from St. 

Petersburg lamps that actually burn better than ten parea?[l] They've already got a lamp of the sort at the 
parsonage." 

"Oh, yes! Is n't it one of those things which shines in the middle of the room so that we can see to read in 
every corner, just as if it was broad daylight?" 

"That's just it. There's oil that burns in it, and you only have to light it of an evening, and it burns on 
without going out till the next morning." 

"But how can the wet oil burn?" 

"You might as well ask—how can brandy burn?" 

"But it might set the whole place on fire. When brandy begins to burn you can't put it out, even with 
water." 

"How can the place be set on fire when the oil is shut up in a glass, and the fire as well?" 

"In a glass? How can fire burn in a glass—won't it burst?" 


'Won't what burst?’ 



'The glass. 


"Burst! No, it never bursts. It might burst, I grant you, if you screwed the fire up too high, but you're not 
obliged to do that." 

"Screw up the fire? Nay, dear, you're joking—how can you screw up fire?" 

"Listen, now! When you turn the screw to the right, the wick mounts—the lamp, you know, has a wick, 
like any common candle, and a flame too—but if you turn the screw to the left, the flame gets smaller, 
and then, when you blow it, it goes out." 

"It goes out! Of course! But I don't understand it a bit yet, however much you may explain—some sort of 
new-fangled gentlefolk arrangement, I suppose." 

"You'll understand it right enough when I've bought one." 

"How much does it cost?" 

"Seven and a half marks, and the oil separate at one mark the can." 

"Seven and a half marks and the oil as well! Why, for that you might buy parea for many a long day—that 
is, of course, if you were inclined to waste money on such things at all, but when Pekka splits them not a 
penny is lost." 

"And you'll lose nothing by the lamp, either! Pare wood costs money too, and you can't find it everywhere 
on our land now as you used to. You have to get leave to look for such wood, and drag it hither to the bog 
from the most out-of-the-way places—and it's soon used up, too." 

Mother knew well enough that pare wood is not so quickly used up as all that, as nothing had been said 
about it up to now, and that it was only an excuse to go away and buy this lamp. But she wisely held her 
tongue so as not to vex father, for then the lamp and all would have been unbought and unseen. Or else 
some one else might manage to get a lamp first for his farm, and then the whole parish would begin 
talking about the farm that had been the first, after the parsonage, to use a lighted lamp. So mother 
thought the matter over, and then she said to father: 

"Buy it, if you like; it is all the same to me if it is a pare that burns, or any other sort of oil, if only I can 
see to spin. When, pray, do you think of buying it?" 

"I thought of setting off to-morrow—I have some other little business with the storekeeper as well." 

It was now the middle of the week, and mother knew very well that the other business could very well 
wait till Saturday, but she did not say anything now either, but, "the sooner the better," thought she. 

And that same evening father brought in from the storehouse the big travelling chest in which 
grandfather, in his time, had stowed his provisions when he came from Uleaborg, and bade mother fill it 
with hay and lay a little cotton-wool in the middle of it. We children asked why they put nothing in the 



box but hay and a little wool in the middle, but she bade us hold our tongues, the whole lot of us. Father 
was in a better humor, and explained that he was going to bring a lamp from the storekeeper, and that it 
was of glass, and might be broken to bits if he stumbled or if the sledge bumped too much. 

That evening we children lay, awake a long time and thought of the new lamp; but old scullery-Pekka, the 
man who used to split up all the parea, began to snore as soon as ever the evening pare was put out. And 
he did n't once ask what sort of a thing the lamp was, although we talked about it ever so much. 

The journey took father all day, and a very long time it seemed to us all. We did n't even relish our food 
that day, although we had milk soup for dinner. But scullery-Pekka gobbled and guzzled as much as all of 
us put together, and spent the day in splitting parea till he had filled the outhouse full. Mother, too, 
didn't spin much flax that day either, for she kept on going to the window and peeping out, over the ice, 
after father. She said to Pekka, now and then, that perhaps we should n't want all those parea any more, 
but Pekka couldn't have laid it very much to heart, for he did n't so much as ask the reason why. 

It was not till supper time that we heard the horses' bells in the courtyard. 

With the bread crumbs in our mouths, we children rushed out, but father drove us in again and bade 
scullery-Pekka come and help with the chest. Pekka, who had already been dozing away on the bench by 
the stove, was so awkward as to knock the chest against the threshold as he was helping father to carry it 
into the room, and he would most certainly have got a sound drubbing for it from father if only he had 
been younger, but he was an old fellow now, and father had never in his life struck a man older than 
himself. Nevertheless, Pekka would have heard a thing or two from father if the lamp had gone to pieces, 
but fortunately no damage had been done. 

"Get up on the stove, you lout!" roared father at Pekka, and up on the stove Pekka crept. 

But father had already taken the lamp out of the chest, and now let it hang down from one hand. 

"Look! there it is now! How do you think it looks? You pour the oil into this glass, and that stump of 
ribbon inside is the wick—hold that pare a little further off, will you!" 

"Shall we light it?" said mother, as she drew back. 

"Are you mad? How can it be lighted when there's no oil in it?" 

"Well, but can't you pour some in, then?" 

"Pour in oil? A likely tale! Yes, that's just the way when people don't understand these things; but the 
storekeeper warned me again and again never to pour the oil in by firelight, as it might catch fire and 
burn the whole house down." 

"Then when will you pour the oil into it!" 

"In the daytime—daytime, d'ye hear? Can't you wait till day? It is n't such a great marvel as all that." 


Have you seen it burn, then?' 



"Of course I have. What a question! I've seen it burn many a time, both at the parsonage and when we 
tried this one here at the storekeeper's." 

"And it burned, did it?" 

"Burned? Of course it did, and when we put up the shutters of the shop, you could have seen a needle on 
the floor. Look here, now! Here's a sort of capsule, and when the fire is burning in this fixed glass here, 
the light cannot creep up to the top, where it is n't wanted either, but spreads out downward, so that you 
could find a needle on the floor." 

Now we should have all very much liked to try if we could find a needle on the floor, but father hung up 
the lamp to the roof and began to eat his supper. 

"This evening we must be content, once more, with a pare" said father, as he ate; "but tomorrow the lamp 
shall burn in this very house." 

"Look, father! Pekka has been splitting parea all day, and filled the outhouse with them." 

"That's all right. We've fuel now, at any rate, to last us all the winter, for we sha'n't want them for anything 
else." 

"But how about the bathroom and the stable?" said mother. 

"In the bathroom we'll burn the lamp," said father. 


That night I slept still less than the night before, and when I woke in the morning I could almost have 
wept, if I had n't been ashamed, when I called to mind that the lamp was not to be lit till the evening. I 
had dreamed that father had poured oil into the lamp at night and that it had burned the whole day 
long. 

Immediately when it began to dawn, father dug up out of that great travelling chest of his a big bottle, 
and poured something out of it into a smaller bottle. We should have very much liked to ask what was in 
this bottle, but we daren't, for father looked so solemn about it that it quite frightened us. 

But when he drew the lamp a little lower down from the ceiling and began to bustle about it and unscrew 
it, mother could contain herself no longer, and asked him what he was doing. 

"I am pouring oil into the lamp." 

"Well, but you're taking it to pieces! How will you ever get everything you have unscrewed into its proper 
place again?" 

Neither mother nor we knew what to call the thing which father took out from the glass holder. 

Father said nothing, but he bade us keep further off. Then he filled the glass holder nearly full from the 



smaller bottle, and we now guessed that there was oil in the larger bottle also. 

"Well, won't you light it now?" asked mother again, when all the unscrewed things had been put back into 
their places and father hoisted the lamp up to the ceiling again. 

"What! in the daytime?" 

"Yes—surely we might try it, to see how it will burn." 

"It'll burn right enough. Just wait till the evening, and don't bother. 

After dinner, scullery-Pekka brought in a large frozen block of wood to split up into parea, and cast it 
from his shoulders on to the floor with a thud which shook the whole room and set in motion the oil in 
the lamp. 

"Steady!" cries father; "what are you making that row for?" 

"I brought in this pare-block to melt it a bit—nothing else will do it—it is regularly frozen." 

"You may save yourself the trouble then," said father, and he winked at us. 

"Well, but you can't get a blaze out of it at all, otherwise." 

"You may save yourself the trouble, I say." 

"Are no more parea to be split up, then?" 

"Well, suppose I did say that no more parea were to be split up?" 

"Oh! 't is all the same to me if master can get on without 'em." 

"Don't you see, Pekka, what is hanging down from the rafters there?" When father put this question he 
looked proudly up at the lamp, and then he looked pityingly down upon Pekka. 

Pekka put his clod in the corner, and then, but not till then, looked up at the lamp. 

"It's a lamp," says father, "and when it burns you don't want any more pare light." 

"Oh!" said Pekka, and, without a single word more, he went off to his chopping-block behind the stable, 
and all day long, just as on other days, he chopped a branch of his own height into little fagots; but all the 
rest of us were scarce able to get on with anything. Mother made believe to spin, but her supply of flax 
had not diminished by one-half when she shoved aside the spindle and went out. Father chipped away at 
first at the handle of his axe, but the work must have been a little against the grain, for he left it half 
done. After mother went away, father went out also, but whether he went to town or not I don't know. At 
any rate he forbade us to go out too, and promised us a whipping if we so much as touched the lamp with 
the tips of our fingers. Why, we should as soon have thought of fingering the priest's gold-embroidered 
chasuble. We were only afraid that the cord which held up all this splendor might break and we should 



get the blame of it. 


But time hung heavily in the sitting-room, and as we could n't hit upon anything else, we resolved to go 
in a body to the sleighing hill. The town had a right of way to the river for fetching water therefrom, and 
this road ended at the foot of a good hill down which the sleigh could run, and then up the other side 
along the ice rift. 

"Here come the Lamphill children," cried the children of the town, as soon as they saw us. 

We understood well enough what they meant, but for all that we did not ask what Lamphill children they 
alluded to, for our farm was, of course, never called Lamphill. 

"Ah, ah! We know! You've gone and bought one of them lamps for your place. We know all about it!" 

"But how came you to know about it already?" 

"Your mother mentioned it to my mother when she went through our place. She said that your father 
had bought from the storeman one of that sort of lamps that burn so brightly that one can find a needle 
on the floor—so at least said the justice's maid." 

"It is just like the lamp in the parsonage drawing-room, your father told us just now. I heard him say so 
with my own ears," said the innkeeper's lad. 

"Then you really have got a lamp like that, eh?" inquired all the children of the town. 

"Yes, we have; but it is nothing to look at in the daytime, but in the evening we'll all go there together." 

And we went on sleighing down hill and up hill till dusk, and every time we drew our sleighs up to the 
hilltop, we talked about the lamp with the children of the town. 

In this way the time passed quicker than we thought, and when we had sped down the hill for the last 
time, the whole lot of us sprang off homeward. 

Pekka was standing at the chopping block and did n't even turn his head, although we all called to him 
with one voice to come and see how the lamp was lit. We children plunged headlong into the room in a 
body. 

But at the door we stood stock-still. The lamp was already burning there beneath the rafters so brightly 
that we could n't look at it without blinking. 

"Shut the door; it's rare cold," cried father, from behind the table. 

"They scurry about like fowls in windy weather," grumbled mother from her place by the fireside. 

"No wonder the children are dazed by it, when I, old woman as I am, cannot help looking up at it," said 
the innkeeper's old mother. 



"Our maid also will never get over it," said the magistrate's step-daughter. 

It was only when our eyes had got a little used to the light that we saw that the room was half full of 
neighbors. 

"Come nearer, children, that you may see it properly," said father, in a much milder voice than just 
before. 

"Knock that snow off your feet, and come hither to the stove; it looks quite splendid from here," said 
mother, in her turn. 

Skipping and jumping, we went toward mother, and sat us all down in a row on the bench beside her. It 
was only when we were under her wing that we dared to examine the lamp more critically. We had never 
once thought that it would burn as it was burning now, but when we came to sift the matter out we 
arrived at the conclusion that, after all, it was burning just as it ought to burn. And when we had peeped 
at it a good bit longer, it seemed to us as if we had fancied all along that it would be exactly as it was. 

But what we could not make out at all was how the fire was put into that sort of glass. We asked mother, 
but she said we should see how it was done afterward. 

The townsfolk vied with each other in praising the lamp, and one said one thing, and another said 
another. The innkeeper's old mother maintained that it shone just as calmly and brightly as the stars of 
heaven. The magistrate, who had bad eyes, thought it excellent because it did n't smoke, and you could 
burn it right in the middle of the hall without blackening the walls in the least, to which father replied 
that it was, in fact, meant for the hall, but did capitally for the dwelling room as well, and one had no 
need now to dash hither and thither with parea, for all could now see by a single light, let them be never 
so many. 

When mother observed that the lesser chandelier in church scarcely gave a better light, father bade me 
take my ABC book, and go to the door to see it I could read it there. I went and began to read: "Our 
Father." But then they all said: "The lad knows that by heart." Mother then stuck a hymn-book in my 
hand, and I set off with By the Waters of Babylon." 

"Yes; it is perfectly marvellous!" was the testimony of the townsfolk. 

Then said father: "Now if any one had a needle, you might throw it on the floor and you would see that it 
would be found at once." 

The magistrate's step-daughter had a needle in her bosom, but when she threw it on the floor, it fell into 
a crack, and we could n't find it at all—it was so small. 


It was only after the townsfolk had gone that Pekka came in. 

He blinked a bit at first at the unusual lamp-light, but then calmly proceeded to take off his jacket and rag 
boots. 



"What's that twinkling in the roof there enough to put your eyes out?" he asked at last, when he had hung 
his stockings up on die rafters. 

"Come now, guess what it is," said father, and he winked at mother and us. 

"I can't guess," said Pekka, and he came nearer to the lamp. 

"Perhaps it's the church chandelier, eh?" said father jokingly. 

"Perhaps," admitted Pekka; but he had become really curious, and passed his thumb along the lamp. 
"There's no need to finger it," says father; "look at it, but don't touch it." 

"All right, all right! I don't want to meddle with it!" said Pekka, a little put out, and he drew back to die 
bench alongside the wall by the door. 

Mother must have drought drat it was a sin to treat poor Pekka so, for she began to explain to him that it 
was not a church chandelier at all, but what people called a lamp, and that it was lit with oil, and that was 
why people did n't want parea any more. 

But Pekka was so little enlightened by the whole explanation that he immediately began to split up the 
pa re-wood log which he had dragged into the room the day before. Then father said to him that he had 
already told him there was no need to split parea any more. 

"Oh! I quite forgot," said Pekka; "but there it may bide if it is n't wanted any more," and with that Pekka 
drove his pare knife into a rift in the wall. 

"There let it rest at leisure," said father. 

But Pekka said never a word more. A little while after that he began to patch up his boots, stretched on 
tiptoe to reach down a pare from the rafters, lit it, stuck it in a slit fagot, and sat him down on his little 
stool by the stove. We children saw this before father, who stood with his back to Pekka planing away at 
his axe-shaft under the lamp. We said nothing, however, but laughed and whispered among ourselves, "If 
only father sees that, what will he say, I wonder?" And when father did catch sight of him, he planted 
himself arms akimbo in front of Pekka, and asked him, quite spitefully, what sort of fine work he had 
there, since he must needs have a separate light all to himself? 

"I am only patching up my shoes," said Pekka to father. 

"Oh, indeed! Patching your shoes, eh? Then if you can't see to do that by the same light that does for me, 
you may take yourself off with your pare into the bath-house or behind it if you like." 

And Pekka went. 

He stuck his boots under his arm, took his stool in one hand and his pare in the other, and off he went. 
He crept softly through the door into the hall, and out of the hall into the yard. The pare light flamed 
outside in the blast, and played a little while, glaring red, over outhouses, stalls, and stables. We children 



saw the light through the window and thought it looked very pretty. But when Pekka bent down to get 
behind the bath-house door, it was all dark again in the yard, and instead of the pare we saw only the 
lamp mirroring itself in the dark window-panes. 

Henceforth we never burned a pare in the dwelling-room again. The lamp shone victoriously from the 
roof, and on Sunday evenings all the townsfolk often used to come to look upon and admire it. It was 
known all over the parish that our house was the first, after the parsonage, where the lamp had been 
used. After we had set the example, the magistrate bought a lamp like ours, but as he had never learned 
to light it, he was glad to sell it to the innkeeper, and the innkeeper has it still. 

The poorer farmfolk, however, have not been able to get themselves lamps, but even now they do their 
long evening's work by the glare of a pare. 

But when we had had the lamp a short time, father planed the walls of the dwelling-room all smooth and 
white, and they never got black again, especially after the old stove, which used to smoke, had to make 
room for another, which discharged its smoke outside and had a cowl. 

Pekka made a new fireplace in the bath-house out of the stones of the old stove, and the crickets flitted 
thither with the stones—at least their chirping was never heard any more in the dwelling room. Father 
didn't care a bit, but we children felt, now and then, during the long winter evenings, a strange sort of 
yearning after old times, so we very often found our way down to the bath-house to listen to the crickets, 
and there was Pekka sitting out the long evenings by the light of his pare. 

A pare (pr. payray; Swed., perta; Ger., pergei) is a resinous pine chip, or splinter, used instead of torch or 
candle to light the poorer houses in Finland. 


Don Serafin Aldabas 

Ch 1 of The Project Gutenberg EBook of La Casa de los Cuervos, by Hugo Wast 

En los dias de sol, durante el hurnedo invierno, aquellas casas viejas toman su expresion evocadora y 
triste. 

Detras de sus tapias roidas por el tiernpo y coronadas a veces de enredaderas, asoman las copas redondas 
de los naranjos, con su espeso follaje y su fruta dorada. 

En la parte que el sol no calienta, el musgo extiende su terciopelo verde, corno un suave tapiz. Crecen los 
yuyos en las grietas de los oscuros adobes manchados por la cal del antiguo revoque; se ve en un muro el 
hueco de una alhacena con estantes de algarrobo, y sobre un tejado, que en las noches de luna ya no se 
anima con el paseo de los gatos, la ventana de una bohardilla y una chimenea, que ha tiernpo no se 
envuelve en el humo azulado y tibio del hogar. 


En los barrios centrales de Santa Fe, ese tipo de casa ha ido desapareciendo, mas quedan vestigios de ellas 
en los barrios del Sur y hasta hace poco manteniase intacta, en la calle que en los tiempos de este relato 





llamaban "de la Matriz derecha", la casa en que durante cuarenta anos, don Serafin Aldabas enseno a leer 
a los ninos, que por alguna razon no hallaban sitio en el colegio de los Jesuitas. 

Estaba en la acera del Sur, casi en la esquina de la plaza, vecindad que aprovechaba don Serafin para on- 
la banda, que tocaba, jueves y domingos, en invierno, a la hora precisa en que terminaba su clase. 

Cubierto el craneo puntiagudo, mondo ya, con un casquete negro de lustrina, enfundado en una 
estrecha levita, enjuto de carnes, los ojos azules, tugitivos, las piernas flojas, las manos largas e inhabiles, 
cuando no esgrimlan el puntero o la palmeta, en la silueta obscura de don Serafin, no habla mas detalle 
interesante que la gruesa cadena de plata de su reloj, un hermoso reloj de oro, de una antigua marca 
inglesa, toda la fortuna que trajo de su patria. 

Envolvlase severamente, aun en los dlas de calor, en una capa con forro de terciopelo carmesl, y como a 
todo proposito, para salir de una duda, para eludir una respuesta, para resolver un problema consultaba 
el reloj, un buen tercio de la vida del maestro se pausaba en desabotonar y abotonar su levita. 

Era de la Coruna, y sus traviesos disclpulos que hablan sorprendido la imperceptible dificultad con que 
pronunciaba la o, llamabanle "Curuna", mote al cual, despues de treinta anos, se iba acostumbrando. 

Llegado al pais en los tiempos mas sangrientos del gobierno de Rozas, timido como una polla, 
conservaba, no obstante, una extraordinaria aficion a la politica que solo concebia rodeada de misterios, 
de tal modo que su imaginacion enviciada transformaba las cosas mas simples en espeluznantes 
incidentes. 

Y en la Santa Fe del ano 77, no necesitaba forzar la fantasia para llenarse de sobresaltos, sin que, en 
verdad, como en los tiempos de Rozas, corrieran peligro los vecinos madrugadores de tropezar en la acera 
con el cuerpo de algun unitario degollado a cercen, mientras por otra calle los mazorqueros paseaban un 
carro cargado de cabezas, pregonando su siniestra mercancia como si fueran zapallos. 

Pero, aun sin llegar a esos extremos, la vida era angustiada por las frecuentes revoluciones que se 
tramaban contra el Gobierno, para derrocar a don Servando Bayo, y destruir la influencia omnipotente 
del doctor Simon de Iriondo. 

En Santa Fe no era posible desinteresarse de la politica: o se era opositor, o se era gubernista. 

Solo el misero don Serafin Aldabas, no tenia derecho a ser ni lo uno ni lo otro. Por su escuela habian 
pasado casi todos los jovenes que militaban en el partido liberal, y esto lo vinculaba con hondos afectos a 
la causa de la revolucion. 

Mas no le era permitido dejar traslucir sus inclinaciones, sin riesgo para su escuela, que no vivia de las 
insignificantes cuotas, impagas con frecuencia, de sus alumnos, sino de una subvencion de cuarenta pesos 
mensuales que le otorgaba el gobierno, y que algunas indiscreciones habian puesto ya en peligro. 

Hacia un mes que funcionaban las clases, despues de las vacaciones, mediaba Abril, y todavia el humilde 
"Curuna" no habia percibido un solo peso del vencido semestre. 

Don Pablo Ferrer, el Catalan dueno del almacen de la esquina en que don Serafin se surtia, empezaba a 



torcerle el gesto, cuando concluida la clase el maestro, envuelto en su capa que le prestaba un poco de 
majestad, cruzaba la calle, hacia la plaza, persiguiendo la ocasion de encontrarse con el gobernador Bayo, 
que a esa hora abandonaba su despacho del Cabildo. 

La plaza era entonces, como hoy, de una manzana entera, pero encuadrabanla construcciones mas bajas, y 
eso parecla agrandarla. 

A1 naciente tenia el colegio de los Jesuitas ocupando las dos terceras partes de la cuadra, que completaban 
algunas casas de tejas. A1 Sur, alzabase el Cabildo, con su mole blanca y pesada, sus dos pisos con recova 
de gruesos pilares y arco romano y su azotea resguardada por una sencilla baranda de hierro. 

Todavia se ve en la esquina de San Geronimo, una de las raras casas de alto que habia entonces, y que 
parecian ser indicio de riqueza, no obstante sus paredones lisos, sin adornos ni pilastras, y el pobre hueco 
de sus ventanales y de sus puertas pequenas y su baranda de hierro en el tejado. 

De las casas que formaban el costado del poniente, quedan muchas, con algunos cambios que las 
modernizan sin embellecerlas, revoques de portland, balcones y adornos del mas abominable Luis XV. 

Ha desaparecido el local en que durante anos funciono el cafe del Plata, lugar de cita de los opositores; 
pero subsiste al lado de la construccion que hoy se levanta en lugar del celebre cafe, el vetusto caseron 
que ocupara el Club del Orden, centra de aristocracia y de conspiraciones. 

La Iglesia Matriz en el lado Norte de la plaza permanece tal cual era, con sus dos torrecillas humildes y el 
enmohecido gallo de su veleta, pero el resto de la cuadra ha sufrido un cambio profundo a excepcion de 
la casa que don Simon de Iriondo inauguro por aquellos anos y que era con sus dos pisos de galena a la 
calle y lo estudiado de sus lineas, la mas hermosa de la ciudad. 

Invariablemente, al dar las cinco de la tarde don Serafin Aldabas suspendia la clase. Su magnifico reloj 
"Losada", segun podia leerse en la esfera, abierto sobre el pupitre, le senalaba la hora sin discrepar un 
minuto en un ano con el cuadrante solar del colegio de los Jesuitas. 

En el preciso momento cortaba la leccion, aun cuando tuera en mitad de una frase, poniase de pie, 
imitado por sus bulliciosos alumnos, que al levantarse tumbaban los escanos y coreaba un "Ave Maria". 

Y despues, mientras ellos se desparramaban por la plaza, espantando a las pacificas gallinas del 
vecindario, atraidas por el trebol que crecia alrededor de la glorieta, don Serafin seguia el ancho camino 
enarenado, con la secreta esperanza de encontrar al Gobernador, al doctor Iriondo o a cualquiera de los 
hombres poderosos, para brindarles un saludo y una sonrisa que prolongara la existencia de la 
subvencion. 

Cuando veia acercarse a alguien, don Serafin procuraba imprimir a su persona un andar solemne; mas su 
casquete de lustrina, sus largas piernas deformadas por las rodilleras de sus pantalones, su capa en lo mas 
redo del verano, y sus pies juanetudos, le quitaban toda solemnidad. 

No obstante, la gente le apreciaba, y retribuia su saludo con afecto, aunque no tan ceremoniosamente 
como el habria querido; y era un triunfo para el, cuando alguno se acercaba a preguntarle la hora. 



Su "Losada" era famoso en la ciudad, y aun el Gobernador solla rendirle ese homenaje consultandole. 
Don Serafln, con el casquete en la mano, miraba el reloj y respondla: 

—Son las cinco y siete minutos y medio, excelentisimo Senor. 

Y luego agregaba, con la emocion de un desacato, a la suprema autoridad que a un paso de el, le atendia 
de igual a igual: 

—^Se podria saber que hora es en el reloj de V. E.? 


El Gobernador, con un leve gesto de impaciencia, sacaba una antigua saboneta de Have, y constataba 
alguna diferencia, que provocaba el invariable comentario de don Serafin. 

—jSi V. E. tuviera un "Losada"...! 

Cuando finalizo el sexto mes impago, como coincidiera con el termino de las vacaciones, durante las 
cuales don Serafin no habia percibido un ochavo de sus alumnos, se encontro en apuro tan grave que 
resolvio confiar su cuita al Gobernador en la primera ocasion que tuviera el honor de ser consultado por 
la hora. 

Pero fuese que el reloj de don Servando Bayo marchase mejor, o que su propietario hubiera perdido su 
aficion a la exactitud, el hecho es que don Serafin irritaba sus juanetes dando vueltas innumerables a la 
plaza, sin que el Gobernador se dignara hacer mas que contestar sus saludos. 

Y aun esos encuentros se hicieron raros. El Gobernador salia tarde de su despacho, acompanado siempre 
por alguien, y sin detenerse llegaba hasta su casa, a la vuelta del Cabildo, y se encerraba como si tuviera 
un cumulo de trabajo o la estadia en la calle se hubiera hecho peligrosa. 

Solamente una vez, en aquellos primeros dias de Abril se detuvo en la plaza, y fue porque se encontro con 
don Simon de Iriondo, que lo tomo del brazo y lo llevo por las callejas enarenadas del centra. 

Era jueves y la banda de policia tocaba un trozo del "Barbero de Sevilla", musica que en la vida sin 
pasiones de don Serafin, habia llegado a ser una pasion. 

Por eso, en cuanto sonaron los primeros compases de la sinfonia, se acerco hasta el kiosco del centra, 
rodeado de acacias, sentose en un banco resecado por el sol, y se puso a escuchar, sin acordarse del 
mundo. 

Las retretas en verano se hacian a la noche; pero ya en Abril, con el tiernpo fresco, se adoptaba el horario 
de la tarde. La gente desacostumbrada, en los primeros dias apenas concurria, por lo que en esa ocasion, 
aparte de don Serafin y de algunos ninos que jugaban en el trebolar del centra, solo se veia la pareja de 
personajes oficiales, el Gobernador y el doctor de Iriondo, conversando frente a la casa de este. 

La alta y elegante figura de Iriondo, contrastaba con la de Bayo, hombre grueso y bajo. 



Don Simon vestia de levita, y en ese momento llevaba en la mano el sombrero de copa gris, lo que 
permitia apreciar la extraordinaria hermosura de aquella cabeza inteligente de caudillo, que tenia con el 
cabello profuso, peinado hacia atras, la elegancia violenta y a la vez facil de los gestos del leon. 

Los dos, solos, estaban de pie bajo una acacia. Iriondo hablaba con vehemencia pero en voz baja, y el 
Gobernador le escuchaba, rayando con la contera del baston la arena del suelo. 

En el aire tibio y corno dorado de aquella tarde otonal, se desparramaban las notas animadas y profundas 
de "Una voce poco fa". 

Don Serafin bebia con fruicion la musica admirable, alejado mil leguas de su escuela arruinada, de su 
semestre irnpago, de sus botines que reclamaban la media suela, de sus pobres pantalones, cuyo decoro se 
salvaba aun, gracias a la amplitud de la capa. 

Distraido asi, no vio llegar hasta el a Bayo y a Iriondo, y solo cuando este apoyo su mano firme sobre su 
hombro, advirtio su presencia. 

—[Doctor Iriondo! [Excelentisimo senor Gobernador!—exclamo don Serafin, alzandose del banco, con 
una profunda reverencia y echando mano al reloj. 

—<[Que hora es, don Serafin?—le interrogo Iriondo, complaciente con la inofensiva mania del maestro. 
—Las cinco y cincuenta y siete minutos y algunos... 

—[Don Serafin!—le interrumpio el Gobernador,—^percibe siempre la subvencion de la escuela? 

—jAh, senor don Servando!—exclamo el misero guardando su reloj con mano tremula—mi escuela se 
muere de hambre... 

—^Con maestro y todo?—insinuo risuenamente don Simon. 

—Hace seis rneses, Excelentisimo Senor... 

Don Serafin vacilaba, porque era un cargo que iba a arrojar sobre el gobierno. Mas Iriondo, que conocia 
el estado precario de las finanzas no tuvo reparo en concluir la frase. 


—^Seis rneses que no le pagan? 

—Asi es, doctor Iriondo; y como... 

—Manana cobrara—dijo el Gobernador—Vaya a verrne al despacho a las ocho en punto. 


—Ah, Senor... 


Iba a explicar que a esa hora empezaba su clase, pero se callo. Daria vacacion, inventando algun pretexto; 
los alumnos le agradecerian y el iria a cobrar. 



Mientras hablaban desarrollabanse los ultimos compases de la musica de Rossini. Callo luego la banda y 
los musicos empezaron a enfundar sus instrumentos para marcharse. 

Don Serafin reventaba de vanidad, viendo que todos miraban su compania con los dos hombres 
poderosos de la provincia. 

Iriondo saludaba a cada uno de los que pasaban frente a el, con un gesto amable. El Gobernador 
golpeaba el suelo con el baston. Aquella nerviosidad, en el, hombre flematico, era serial de graves 
preocupaciones. 

El director de la banda se acerco a saludarlos, pero Bayo no le dispenso una acogida muy afectuosa y el 
pobre musico se fue, consolado con el cordial apreton de manos de Iriondo. Don Serafin comenzaba a 
sentirse intranquilo, ignorando si debia irse o quedarse. 

Anochecia rapidamente. Los ninos que jugaban, habian desaparecido, con lo que la plaza quedo 
silenciosa y desierta. 

Don Simon torno del brazo al Gobernador, y dieron algunos pasos. Bayo se volvio a don Serafin, el cual 
echo mano al reloj. 

—jHace mucho que no ve a Cullen? 

El maestro penso un momento sin comprender. 

—A don Patricio Cullen—explico Bayo. 

—;Ah! Dos meses a lo menos, senor don Servando. 

—}Y a Montaron? 

—Don Pedro Montaron estuvo ayer en mi casa—respondio con cierta vanidad el maestro. 

—jFue de visita?—jNo le pregunto por...? 

Don Simon hizo un gesto que contuvo al Gobernador en mitad de la frase. Se rnordio los labios, y 
entonces Iriondo, poniendo la mano sobre el hombro de don Serafin, le dijo con insinuante diplomacia: 

—La subvencion de su escuela es de cien pesos ;no? 

—jOh, que esperanza! [Cuarenta pesos, no mas! 

—jNo mas? [Senor Gobernador! Este meritorio servidor de la provincia no podra vivir con eso... 

—Vaya manana a verme—dijo Bayo—a las ocho en punto.—Y luego agrego:—^Tiene en su escuela algun 
nino pariente de Montaron? 



—No, senor Gobernador. Don Pedro Montaron fue a pedirme nuevas de mi sobrino el capitan Insua... 

No bien don Serafin oyo el sonido de su propia voz, pronunciando aquel nombre, se le estrecho el 
corazon, porque recordo que Insua y Montaron constituian con don Patricio Cullen el eje de las 
revoluciones contra el gobierno de Bayo y al revelarle a este el objeto de la visita, quizas estaba 
comprometiendo algun plan. 

No hablaron mas y alii se separaron. 

En el crepusculo escaso ya, don Serafin vio a Iriondo entrar en su casa, llevando siempre del brazo al 
Gobernador. 

El se quedo solo un momento, en la plaza, perseguido por el rumor de su propia voz indiscreta. 

La luz de la lampara recien encendida en el boliche de don Pablo Ferrer, frente a la Matriz, hizo variar el 
rurnbo de sus pensamientos. 

Ahora podria pasar, sin avergonzarse, por aquella esquina, porque le iban a pagar la subvencion y su 
desgraciada cuenta seria cancelada. 

Se encamino a su casa, cruzo la calle acercandose al almacen, para que Ferrer lo viera y si acaso, lo 
llamara. Mas cuando el paso, el aspero Catalan estaba arreglando el tubo de su humosa lampara, 
pendiente de uno de los tirantes del techo, y no lo vio. 

Cruzo de nuevo el arroyo y entro en su escuela, empujando la puerta de calle, asegurada por una gruesa 
piedra. 

—[Rosarito, Rosarito!—grito. 

Rosarito era su hija, toda la poesia de la vida del pobre hornbre, y todo lo que le habia hecho amar el 
trabajo y soportar la miseria. 

Tenia diez y ocho anos, y su sola presencia llenaba la casa. 


A la voz de su padre corrio la nina hasta el zaguan obscuro, y antes de que el le hablara de su 
extraordinaria aventura, ella le dijo al oido con voz tremula: 

—Esta Francisco Insua, papa, y no quiere que nadie lo sepa. 

Los remordimientos de Don Serafin recrudecieron y ernpezo a sospechar que todo, desde las ausencias 
del Gobernador hasta la invitacion a ir a su despacho, tenia relacion con la repentina llegada del capitan 
Insua. 


CAPITULO I. 
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De corno o auctor d'este erudito livro se resolveu a viajar na sua terra, depois de ter viajado no seu 
quarto; e corno resolveu immortalizar-se escrevendo estas suas viagens. Parte para Santarem. Chega ao 
Terre iro-do-Paco, imbarca no vapor de Villa-Nova; e o que ahi lhe succede. A Deduccao-Chronologica e a 
Baixa de Lisboa. Lord Byron e um bom charuto. Travam-se de razoes os Ilhavos e os Bordas-d'agua: os da 
calca larga levam a melhor. 

Que viage a roda do seu quarto quern esta a beira dos Alpes, de hynverno, em Turim, que e quasi tarn 
frio corno San'Petersburgo—intende-se. Mas com este clima, com este ar que Deus nos deu, onde a 
laranjeira cresce na horta, e o mato e de murta, o proprio Xavier de Maistre, que aqui escrevesse, ao 
menos ia ate o quintal. 

Eu muitas vezes, n'estas suffocadas noites d'estio, viajo ate a rninha janella para ver uma nesguita de Tejo 
que esta no fim da rua, e me inganar com uns verdes de arvores que alii vegetam sua laboriosa infancia 
nos intulhos do Caes-do-Sodre. E nunca escrevi estas minhas viagens nem as suas impressoes: pois 
tinham muito que ver! Foi sempre ambiciosa a minha penna: pobre e suberba, quer assumpto mais largo. 
Pois hei de dar-lh'o. Vou nada menos que a Santarem: e protesto que de quanto vir e ouvir, de quanto eu 
pensar e sentir se hade fazer chronica. 

Era uma idea vaga, mais desejo que tencao, que eu tinha ha muito de ir conhecer as riccas varzeas d'esse 
Ribatejo, e saudar em seu alto cume a mais historica e monumental das nossas villas. Aballam-me as 
instancias de um amigo, decidem-se as tonterias de um jornal, que por mexeriquice quiz incabecar em 
designio politico determinado a minha visita. 

Pois por isso mesrno vou:—pronunciei-me. 

Sao 17 d'este mez de julho, anno de graca de 1843, uma segunda-feira, dia sem nota e de boa estrea. Seis 
horas da manham a dar em San'Paulo, e eu a caminhar para o Terreiro-do-Paco. Chego muito a horas, 
invergonhei os meus madrugadores dos meus companheiros de viagem, que todos se prezam de mais 
matutinos homens que eu. Ja vou quasi no fim da praca, quando oico o rodar grave mas pressuroso de 
uma carroca d'ancien regime: e o nosso chefe e commandante, o capitao da impreza, o Sr. C. da T. que 
chega em estado. 

Tambem sao chegados os outros companheiros: o sino da o ultimo rebate. 

Partimos. 

N'uma regata de vapores o nosso barco nao ganhava decerto o premio. E se, no andar do progresso, se 
chegarem a instituir alguns isthmicos ou olympicos para este genero de carreiras—e se para ellas houver 
algum Pindaro ancioso de correr, em strophes e antistrophes, atraz do vencedor que vai coroar de seus 
hymnos immortaes—nao cabe nem um triste minguado epodo a este cancado corredor de Villa-nova. £ 
um barco serio e sizudo que se nao mette n'essas andancas. 

Assim vamos de todo o nosso vagar contemplando este majestoso e pittoresco amphitheatre de Lisboa 
oriental, que e, vista de fora, a mais bella e grandiosa parte da cidade, a mais characteristica, e onde, aqui 
e alii, algumas raras feicoes se percebem, ou mais exactamente se adivinham, da nossa velha e boa Lisboa 
das chronicas. Da Fundicao para baixo tudo e prosaico e burguez, chato, vulgar e semsabor corno um 



periodo da Deduccao Chronologica, aqui e alii assoprado n'uma tentativa ao grandioso do mau gosto, 
como alguma oitava menos rasteira do Oriente. 

Assim o povo, que tem sempre melhor gosto e mais puro do que essa escuma descorada que anda ao 
decima das populacoes, e que se chama a si mesma por excellencia a Sociedade, os seus passeios favoritos 
sao a Madre-de-Deus e o Beato e Xabregas e Marvilla e as hortas de Chellas. A um lado a immensa 
majestade do Tejo em sua maior extensao e poder, que alii mais parece um pequeno mar mediterraneo; 
do outro a frescura das hortas e a sombra das arvores, palacios, mosteiros, sitios consagrados todos a 
recordacoes grandes ou queridas. Que outra sahida tem Lisboa que se compare em belleza com esta? 
Tirado Bellem, nenhuma. E ainda assim, Bellem e mais arido. 

Ja saudamos Alhandra, a toireira; Villa-franca, a que foi de Xira, e depois da Restauracao, e depois outra 
vez de Xira, quando a tal restauracao cahiu, como a todas as restauracoes sempre succede e hade succeder, 
em odio e execracao tal que nem uma pobre villa a quiz para sobrenome. 

—A questao nao era de restaurar nem de nao restaurar, mas de se livrar a gente de um governo de 
patuscos, que e o mais odioso e ingulhoso dos governos possiveis.' 

E a reflexao com que um dos nossos companheiros de viajem accudiu ao principio de ponderacao que eu 
ia involuntariamente fazendo a respeito de Villa-franca. 

Mas eu nao tenho odio nenhum a Villa-franca, nem a esse famoso cirio que la foi fazer a velha 
monarchia. Era uma coisa que estava na ordem das coisas, e que por forca havia de succeder. Este 
necessario e inevitavel reviramento por que vai passando o mundo, hade levar muito tempo, hade ser 
contrastado por muita reaccao antes de completar-se... 

No entretanto vamos accender os nossos charutos, e deixemos os precintos aristocraticos da re: a proa, 
que e paiz de cigarro livre! 

Nao me lembra que lord Byron celebrasse nunca o prazer de fummar a bordo. E notavel esquecimento no 
poeta mais imbarcadico, mais marujo que ainda houve, e que ate cantou o injoo, a mais prosaica e 
nauseante das miserias da vida! Pois n'um dia d'estes, sentir na face e nos cabellos a brisa refrigerante que 
passou por cima da agua, em quanto se aspiram mollemente as narcoticas exhalacoes de um bom cigarro 
da Havana, e uma das poucas coisas sinceramente boas que ha n'este mundo. 

Fummemos! 

Aqui esta um campino fummando gravemente o seu cigarro de papel, que me vai imprestar lume. 

'Dou-lh'o eu, senhor...' accode cortezmente outra figura mui diversa, cujas feicoes, trajo e modos 
singularmente contrastam com os do musarabe ribatejano. 

Accenderanvse os charutos, e attentamos mais de vagar na companhia em que estavamos. 

Era com effeito notavel e interessante o grupo a que nos tinhamos chegado, e destacava pittorescamente 
do resto dos passageiros, mistura hybrida de trajos e feicoes descharacterizadas e vulgares—que abunda nos 
arredores de uma grande cidade maritima e commercial.—Nao assim este grupo mais separado com que 



fomos topar. Constava elle de uns doze homens; cinco eram d'esses famosos athletas da Alhandra que vao 
todos os domingos collier o pulverem olympicum da praca de Sanct'Anna, e que, a voz soberana e 
irresistivel de: a unha, a unha, a cernelha!.... correm a arcar com mais generosos, nao mais possantes, 
animaes que elles, ao som das immensas palmas, e a troco dos raros pintos por que se manifesta o sempre 
clamoroso e sempre vazio enthusiasmo das multidoes. Voltavam a sua terra os meus cinco luctadores 
ainda em trajo de praca, ainda esmurrados e cheios de gloria da contenda da vespera. Mas aope d'estes 
cinco e de altercacao com elles—ja direi porque—estavam seis ou sette homens que em tudo pareciam os 
seus antipodas. 

Emvez do calcao amarello e da jaqueta de ramagem que caracterizam o homem do forcado, estes vestiam 
o amplo saiote grego dos varinos, e o tabardo arrequifado siciliano de panno de varas. O campino, assim 
como o saloio, tern o cunho da raca africana; estes sao da familia pelasga: feicoes regulares e moveis, a 
forma agil. 

Ora os homens do norte estavam disputando com os homens do sul: a questao fora interrompida com a 
nossa chegada a proa do barco. Mas um dos Ilhavos—bella e poetica figura de homem—voltando-se para 
nos, disse n'aquelle seu tom accentuado:—'Ora aqui esta quern hade decidir: vejam-n'os senhores. Elles, 
por agarrar um toiro, cuidam que sao mais que ninguem, que nao ha quern lhes chegue. E os senhores, a 
serem ca de Lisboa, haode dizer que sim. Mas nos...' 

—Nenhum de nos e de Lisboa: so este senhor que aqui vem agora. 

Era o C. da T. que chegava. 

—'Este conheco eu; este e dos nossos (bradou um homem de forcado, assim que o viu). Isto e um fidalgo 
como se quer. Nunca o vi n'uma ferra, isso e verdade; mas aqui de Vallada a Almeirim ninguem corre 
mais do que elle por sol e por chuva, e hade saber o que e um boi de lei, e o que e lidar com gado.' 

—'Pois oicamos la a questao.' 

—'Nao e questao'—tornou o Ilhavo: 'mas se este senhor fidalgo anda por Almeirim, para Almeirim vamos 
nos, que era uma charneca o outro dia, e hoje e um jardim, benza-o Deus!—mas nao foram os campinos 
que o fizeram, foi a nossa gente que o sachou e plantou, e o fez o que e, e fez terra das areas da charneca.' 

—'La isso e verdade'. 

—'Nao, nao e! Que esta forte habilidade fazer dar trigo aqui aos nateiros do Tejo, que e como quern 
semeia em manteiga. E uma lavoira que a faz Deus por sua mao, regar e adubar e tudo: e o que Deus nao 
faz, nao fazem elles, que nem sabem ter mao n'esses monchoes c'o plantio das arvores: so la por cima e 
que algumas teem mettido, e e bem pouco para o rio que e, e as riccas terras que lhes levam as inchentes. 
—Mas nos, pe no barco pe na terra, tarn depressa estamos a sachar o milho na charneca, como vimos por 
ahi abaixo com a vara no peito, e o saveiro a pegar n'area por nao haver agua... mas sempre labutando 
pela vida'. 

—'A forca e que se falla'—tornou o campino para estabelecer a questao em terreno que lhe convinha.—'A 
forca e que se falla: um homem do campo que se deita alii a cernelha de um toiro que uma companha 
inteira de varinos lhe nao pegava, com perdao dos senhores pelo rabo!..' 



E reforcou o argument® com uma gargalhada triumphante, que achou echo nos interessados 
circumstantes que ja se tinham apinhado a ouvir os debates. 

Os Ilhavos ficaram um tanto abatidos; sem perderem a consciencia da sua superioridade, mas acanhados 
pela algazarra. 

Parecia a esquerda de um parlamento quando ve sumir-se, no borburinho acintoso das turbas 
ministeriaes, as melhores phrases e as mais fortes razoes dos seus oradores. 

Mas o orador ilhavo nao era homem de se dar assim por derrotado. Olhou para os seus, como quern os 
consultava e animava, com um gesto expressivo, e voltando-se a nos, com a direita estendida aos seus 
antagonistas: 

—'Entao agora como e de forca, quero eu saber, e estes senhores que digam, qual e que tem mais forca, se 
e um toiro ou se e o mar'. 

—'Essa agora!..' 

—'Queriamos saber'. 


—'E o mar'. 


—'Pois nos que brigamos com o mar, oito e dez dias a fio n'uma tormenta, de Aveiro a Lisboa, e estes que 
brigam uma tarde com um toiro, qual e que tem mais forca?' 

Os campinos ficaram cabisbaixos; o publico imparcial applaudiu por esta vez a opposicao, e o Vouga 
triumphou do Tejo. 
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I. 

Oli eras kesailta, lammin ja tyyni. Kukkaset, ihanimmat kaikista maanosista, lewittiwiit suloisen 
tuoksunsa kiwiseinillii piirityssa puistossa. Waan tamii ihana puisto, joka muina sellaisina iltoina wilisi 
taynnii kawelijoita, oli nyt tyhja ja aaneton. Yksikaan paikan nuoria kaswattilaisia ei tana iltana halunnut 
nauttia luonnon ihanuutta ahtaassa piirissa, jossa puiston kaytawat oliwat ainoat paikat, missa he woiwat 
enemman jaloitella ja hengittaa wapaampaa ilmaa. Nuoret kaswattilaiset, pari kolme sataa tyttoa, oliwat 
unhottaneet tawallisen wapaushetkensa. Ymparilla olewista kiwihuoneista kaikui iloiset saweleet. 
Laitoksen johtaja, anna Iwanowna, oli entisen tawan mukaan kutsunut nuoret kaswattilaiset huoneihinsa 
tanssiin, ennenkun han ne paasti kesiiluwaksi, eraan kuukauden ajan wapauteen. Tama ilta oli sellainen 
odotettu hetki, jolloin nuoret neidet saiwat harwinaisen huwin kohdata wahan sitii maailmaa, joka 
melkein koko heidan kaswatusajallensa oli heiltii suljettu. Milla innolla he tiiksi hetkeksi antautuiwat 
hillittoman huwin waltaan, sita ei woi kertoa muuten kuin nakemalla sitii wiatonta iloa, jota nyt loisti 





heidan silmistaan. 


Nuoret neidet, mitka nyt oliwat kokoontuneet Anna Iwanownan salissa, oliwat Wenajan korkeimmista 
suwuista. Ne oliwat ruhtinain, kreiwien, paronein ja korkeinten wirkamiesten tyttaria yrnpari Wenajan, 
osittain Suomestakin. Niiiden seassa oli kuitenkin monta koyhan aatelismiehen tytarta, jotka oliwat 
saaneet onnen tulla tahan Wenajan parhaimpaan kaswatuslaitokseen. Mutta aatelisuus oli aina 
walttamaton ehto sellaisen etuoikeuden saantiin. Jokainen, ken katseli noita nuoria kaswattilaisia, sai siis 
olla wakuutettu, etta se oli waan puhtainta aateliswerta, mika hohti tana iltana heidan muutoin waaleissa 
poskissaan. He oliwat taniian todellakin suloisia, monta taydellista kaunotarta. Nuoret miehet, jotka 
oliwat tahan iltaseuraan kutsutut, noin satakunta nuoria upseria ja ylioppilaita, nayttiwat tuskin woiwan 
noiden erinaisten kauneusten walilla walita. Kuitenkin, ennenkun iltahuwi oli paattynyt, eras pian 
taysikaswuinen neiti oli woittanut kaikkien ihastuksen. Se oli tuo, joka nyt kewiasti lentiia walssissa eraan 
ylioppilaan kanssa. Molempain silmat lepaawiit nahtawalla lempeydella toinen toiseensa, ja seuran 
tarkkuus on eraita silmanrapayksia kiinnitetty tahan ihanaan pariin. Tama seisattuu wihdoin wanhan 
ruhtinatar Marandan eteen, joka tyytywaisyydella ojentaa katensa ihanaa neitta kohti ja wetiia hiinet 
syliinsa. Nuori ylioppilas seisattuu wiihan syrjaan, katsellen wiela yha sulotarta. 

—'"Mina olen tana iltana sinusta hywin iloinen, Luisa", sanoi ruhtinatar Maranda, tehden hanelle tilaa 
wiereensa. 

Luisa katsoi ruhtinattaren silmiin, suloinen hyrny huulilla, joka osoitti lapsen kiitollisuutta ja wiatonta 
iloa. 

—"Tunnetko, Luisa, tuon nuoren miehen, jonka kanssa asken walssasit?" kysyi ruhtinatar. 

—'"Mina naen hanta ensi kerran, se on herra Ernest." 

—"Ernest? tuoko, joka seisoo nyt pian edessamme? Sina erhetyt, Luisa, se ei woi olla waan herra Ernest", 
sopotti ruhtinatar, katsellen nuorukaista, jonka silmat yha oliwat Luisaa kohti. 

Luisa nosti silmansa ja punastui. "Hiinen nimensa on Ernest W.," wastasi han, katsoen alas ja antaen 
katensa solua ruhtinattaren kateen. "Aiti, te ette usko mika erinomainen rnies han on, tuo Ernest; tassa ei 
ole yhtaiin hanen wertaistansa, hanen puheensa on niin wilkas ja huwittawa." 

—"Olisi hauska saada han tuttawaksi", sanoi ruhtinatar. Han oli tuskin ehtinyt tiiman sanoa, kun herra 
Ernest, joka walilla oli hawinnyt joukkoon, jalleen tuli Luisaa kohti ja wei hanet uuteen tanssiin, joka 
juuri alkoi. Ruhtinattaren silmat seurasiwat alati tata ihanan paria, waihdellen Luisasta Ernestiin ja 
Ernestista Luisaan. Mutta rniten se lie ollut, utelias ruhtinatar ei saanut koko illassa puhutella 
nuorukaista, joka naytti olewan enimman huwitettu Luisan seurasta. Luisa oli liian kainu esittamaan 
ruhtinattarelle, ja Ernest naytti liian wahan rohkealta sita tekenriian itsekseen. Han oli kuitenkin saanut 
halun tulla tuntemaan tuon onnellisen wanhan naisen, jota Luisa naytti pitawan aitinaan. Sen sai kuulla 
hanen puheestaan eraalle upserille. 

—"Ken tuo wanha nainen on, jonka wieressa ihana Luisa nyt istuu?" kysyi liiin uudella uteliaisuudella. 
"Kun katselen hiinen muotoansa, woisin luulla hantii Luisan aitiksi, niin paljon heidan nakonsa 
wiwahtawat toisiinsa. Mutta han on liian wanha Luisan aitiksi ja Luisa liian nuori hanen tyttarekseen." 



—"Niin se on", wastasi puhuteltu, kreiwi Kurakin. "Ruhtinatar Marandalla on yksi ainoa poika, joka on 
asken tullut kenraliksi, ja saanut paallikon wiran Krimissa. Ruhtinatar itse elaa talwet tiialla Pietarissa. 
Kesaksi han muuttaa eraiksi kuukausiksi yksinaiseen maahowiinsa Dynajoen warrella. Hanen poikansa, 
kenrali Maranda on moniaita wuosia sitte nainut ja lapsiton. Ruhtinatar on ottanut koyhan sukulaisen 
tyttiiren, en tieda mistii, ehka Kaukason takamaista, ottotyttarekseen, ja han se on, tuo kaunis Luisa, 
jonka naette nyt istuwan hanen wieressaan. Parin wuoden perasta, kun Luisa paasee ulos taalta, 
ruhtinatar aikoo ottotyttarineen muuttaa howiinsa Dynajoelle". 

—"Merkillista", sanoi Ernest, "minulla oli hanestii ihan toinen ajatus. Olin kuwaillut Luisan kuuluwan 
korkeimpiin saiityihin, yhtaikaa kun huomasin hanessa niin paljon ainetta kansasta, jota han woi olla 
nahnyt waan lapsena. Minua huwittaa hanen erinomainen alynsa, enemman wiela kuin tuo saihkywa tuli 
hanen mustista silmistaan. Siina on etelan tulisuus ja pohjoisen waloisuus ihanimmasti yhdistetyt. Hanen 
wilkas puheensa hengittaii niin paljon wapautta ja tietoa yhteiselaman tarkeimmista oloista, etta 
hammastyin kuullessani niita tassa kaswatuslaitoksessa, joka on maailman elamalle niin suljettu ja pian 
luostari=elaman tawoin jarjestetty." 

Orkesterin jyrisewii kutsunto keskeytti ystiiwain puheen. Wiela kerran lensi Ernest Luisan kanssa 
raiwoisessa walssissa. Han ei woinut olla wahan puristamatta Luisan katta silloin kun han taukosi. Luisan 
kaswoille riiwahti sywempi rusehdus, mutta sita ei huomannut kukaan paitsi Ernestia. Mutta Ernest tunsi 
myos sydammensa sykkiwan liukkaammin. Han oli tiihan asti ollut waan raiwoinen nuorukainen, yksi 
niita, joille jokainen nainen on paljas leikkikalu, jonka seurassa woi wiettaa jonkun tyottoman hetken, 
mutta jonka yhta helposti woi unohtaa. Ensi kerran han tunsi naisen kuwan painuneen sydammeensa. 
Mikaan naisen silma ei ollut niin liikuttanut hanen olentoansa kuin katsahdus Luisan ruskean synkeaan 
silmaiin. Siihen asti, kun han oli pitanyt Luisaa rikkaan ruhtinattaren tyttiirena, han ei tohtinut mitiian 
ajatella, ei antaa minkaan uuden tunteen walloittaa sydantiinsa. Mutta kuultua salaisuuden, mika oli 
hanen ja kaswatusaitinsii walilla, Ernest jattaysi wihdoin tiiman uuden suloisen tunteen waltaan. Luisa 
woi olla jonkun ruhtinaan tytar, mutta kuitenkin han oli nyt loittona wanhemmistaan ottotyttarena, ehka 
kaukaisemman sukulaisen luona. Se ei siis woi estaii muitakaan keskuuksia, jotka wiela enemman woiwat 
poiketa hanen korkean sukunsa oloista. Ernest oli koyhain wanhempain poika Wirosta, mutta hanella oli 
terawii aly, han oli kohta paiittawa korkeamman opin haaran yliopistossa, hanelle oli awoinna Wenajan 
awara waltakunta, pienen ruhtinaan arwo ei ollut hanelle eniia mikaan niin suuri korkeus, rikkaus ei 
ollut mitiian, jota hanen olisi mahdoton milloin hywiinsa saawuttaa. tiima tunto oli kerran hanen 
wallannut, ja kun raiwoinen tanssi hetkeksi oli paattynyt, Ernest kuiskasi Luisan korwaan ja pyysi hiinen 
silmanrapayksen ajaksi kerallaan eraasen siwuhuoneesen, mika oli tanssisalin yhteydessa. Hammastynyt 
neiti wapisi, hanen silmansa lensiwiit ympari salin. Ruhtinatar oli paraillaan kiihkeassa puheessa laitoksen 
johtajan Anna Iwanownan kanssa. Pian tietamattansa Luisa oli seurannut Ernestia ja molemmat istuiwat 
kohta wierekkain era an ikkunan sywennyksessa asunnon werandalle pain. He eiwat kumpikaan 
huomanneet naisolentoa, halwassa puwussa, joka seisoi werandalla awonaisen ikkunan pielessa, mihin 
joukko palweluswiikea oli kokoontunut katsomaan tanssia. 

—"Luisa", sanoi Ernest, huoaten sywasti. "Neiti Luisa, minun koko elamani onni riippuu tasta hetkesta, 
sanokaa pikaisesti—tamii tuokio on kallis,—saanko sydammessani eliittaa suloista toiwoa, jossa on koko 
autuuteni? Mina rakastan teita". 

Luisan posket oliwat lentaneet tulipunaisiksi. Hanen kiitensa oli solunut Ernestin kateen, jota se poltti. 
Heidan silmansa oliwat palaneet toisiinsa. Ernest luki niissa wastauksen kysymykseensa. "Ernest!" kuiskasi 
Luisa tuskin kuuluwasti. Heidan huulensa oliwat kohdanneet toisensa ja aanetonna paloi niilla 



ensimainen suutelu. Kumpikaan ei tohtinut sanoilla hairita tata silmanrapayksen autuutta. 

Silloin kuului wieno naisen aani ikkunasta, kielella, jota Ernest ei ymmartanyt. Mutta Luisa wawahti, 
hypahti ylos ja katsahti wapisten ymparilleen. Hanen silmansa kohtasiwat ikkunassa wanhan naisen 
muodon ja parin kiiltawia silmia, jotka weiwiit weren hanen poskiltansa. Han oli tullut kalman walkeaksi. 
Han tahtoi paeta, waan alkoi horjua, ja ennen kun Ernest ehti mitaan, han lankesi herwotonna Ernestin 
syliin. Tama ei ollut ymmartanyt mitaan sanoista, jotka nakyiwiit niin saikiiyttaneen Luisaa. Han luuli 
jonkun kohtauksen tawanneen Luisaa ja aikoi lahtea etsimiian apua. Mutta Anna Iwanowna jo oli 
huomannut Luisan hawiamisen salista ja ruhtinatar Maranda oli jo kaiwannut ottotytartansa. Molemmat 
tuliwat huoneesen, juuri kun hra Ernest arweli irtautua Luisasta. Anna Iwanowna wiskasi uhkaawan 
silmayksen Ernestia kohti. Mutta aika ei sallinut pitkia tutkinnoita. Eras neitsyt kiidatti lasin kylmiia 
wetta, ja Luisa tointui pian ja oli kohta ruhtinattaren sylissa. 

Ernest ei saanut enaa koko illassa nahda Luisaa. Han jai hirweaiin epailykseen Luisan tilasta. Kotiin 
tultuaan hanen paassansa pyori sata ajatusta tasta Luisasta, jonka ilmestyminen oli hanelle yhta suloinen 
kuin kummallinen. Han tunsi kauhean lewottomuuden painawan tuntoansa. Luisa woi olla jonkun 
koyhan ja ehka woitetun ruhtinassuwun tytar, ja illallinen tapaus woi tuottaa hanelle onnettomimmat 
seuraukset. Tuo ylpea ruhtinatar saattaa hanet hylata, kaswatuslaitoksen johtajatar saattaa eroittaa hanet 
laitoksesta. Sen toisen luuli han lukeneensa molempain naisten wakaisista silmista. 

Niiita ajatellessa Ernest ei woinut nukkua koko yossa. Joka kerran kun hanen silmansa painuiwat 
umpeen, han luuli nakewiinsa onnettoman Luisan ja hypahti ylos wuoteeltaan. Wasta aamulla, kun 
paiwan halina jo oli syntynyt kaduilla, han sai jonkun hetken lewiita. Mutta heriittyaan, entiset ajatukset 
alkoiwat jalleen tehda hanelle lewottomuutta. Han woi nyt kuitenkin ajatella selwemmin. "Mita kerran on 
tapahtunut, sita ei woi enaa auttaa", ajatteli han lohduttaen itseaan. "Mutta parempi tieto minun on 
saatawa, ja se ei liene aiwan mahdotonta. Mina ilmoittaudun Luisan sukulaiseksi ja pyydan saada hanta 
puhutella. Waan mita sanon? Tuo wakainen johtaja saattaa minun tuntea ja kieltaa minun paasemastii 
Luisan puheille. Waan woinenhan kuitenkin saada hanesta paremman tiedon, woisin wieda hanelle 
kirjeen ja sanoa sen olewan joltakin sukulaiselta." 

Sanottu ja tehty. Ernest istui kirjoituspoytaansa, pyoraytti eraita sanoja ja sulki kirjeen. Sitten koetti han 
sen paalle kirjoittaa Luisan nimea naisen kasialalla. Niin warustettuna, han pukeusi ja meni suorastaan 
kaswatuslaitosta kohti. Tultuansa sinne, han naki laikkywat waunut, pari ylpeita hewosia edessa, lahtewan 
kaswatuslaitoksen portilta. Mutta han ei huomannut, etta ihana naisen muoto nayttaysi waunujen 
ikkunasta ja wiittasi jotakin pienella kadellaan, ennenkun waunut jo oliwat siwuin ja kadonneet katujen 
halinaan. Ernest kiiruhti waan portaille ja ylos. Hanen rintansa kolkutti tuntuwasti, wetaistessa kellon 
nauhaa, joka riippui owella. Hanelle awattiin kohta. Han lewottui nahdessa, ettei awaaja olut 
kaswatuslaitoksen johtaja, jota han pelkasi. Awaaja oli eras wiela nuori hanelle tuntematon naiselaja. 

—"Minulla on kirje Luisan sukulaiselta", sanoi han, "suokaa minun se antaa hanen omaan kateensa." 

—"Te ette woi hanta tawata enaa taalla. Ruhtinatar noudatti hanet juuri tana aamuna kotiinsa." 

Ernest waalistui. Oudoksuwa nainen katsoi hanta, naurahdellen. 


—"Woittehan tawata hanet ruhtinattaren asunnossa", sanoi nainen. 



—"Ja missa se on?" kysyi Ernest. 


—"Etteko sita tunne? Ruhtinattaren linnan tietaa jokainen, ken on wiikkokauden ollut Pietarissa." 

Ernest kumarsi ja meni. Mutta loytaa ruhtinatar Marandan linna oli tyolaampi kuin puhuteltu nainen oli 
arwellut. Han kyseli jokaiselta, keta kohtasi, yksikaan ei ollut senlaista nimea kuullut. Han juoksi ympari 
kaupungin, kyseli jokaiselta ajurilta, postiljoneilta, kaikki turhaan. Wasta kolmantena paiwiina hanen 
onnistui paasta jaljille. Mutta miten han hammastyi, kuultua, etta ruhtinatar Maranda oli paiwaii ennen 
myynyt linnansa ja muuttanut Krimiin, jossa hanella myos Mustanmeren rannalla oli ihana howi. Tama 
oli kesalla 1851, jolloin Sewastopoli ja sen ymparykset wilisiwat tiiynna asukkaita Wenajan korkeimmista 
saadyistii. Ruhtinatar Maranda oli myos silloin jattanyt Pietarin ja asettunut tahan silloin hauskaan 
seutuun, jossa Mustanmeren laineet pitawat kaiken wuotta ilman lauhkeampana kuin missaan muussa 
Wenajan maaseudussa. Ernest ei saanut Luisalta mitaan tietoa. Hjinen luultiin, erottua 
kaswatuslaitoksesta, seuranneen kaswatusaitiaan Krimiin. 


Of the Quest of the Golden Fleece 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Souls of Black Folk, by W. E. B. Du Bois 


But the Brute said in his breast, "Till the mills I grind 
have ceased, 

The riches shall be dust of dust, dry ashes be the feast! 

"On the strong and cunning few 
Cynic favors 1 will strew; 

I will stuff their maw with overplus until their spirit dies; 

From the patient and the low 
I will take the joys they know; 

They shall hunger after vanities and still an-hungered go. 

Madness shall be on the people, ghastly jealousies arise; 

Brother's blood shall cry on brother up the dead and empty skies. 

WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY. 

Have you ever seen a cotton-field white with harvest,—its golden fleece hovering above the black earth like 
a silvery cloud edged with dark green, its bold white signals waving like the foam of billows from Carolina 
to Texas across that Black and human Sea? I have sometimes half suspected that here the winged ram 
Chrysomallus left that Fleece after which Jason and his Argonauts went vaguely wandering into the 
shadowy East three thousand years ago; and certainly one might frame a pretty and not far-fetched 
analogy of witchery and dragons' teeth, and blood and armed men, between the ancient and the modern 
quest of the Golden Fleece in the Black Sea. 

And now the golden fleece is found; not only found, but, in its birthplace, woven. For the hum of the 
cotton-mills is the newest and most significant thing in the New South to-day. All through the Carolinas 
and Georgia, away down to Mexico, rise these gaunt red buildings, bare and homely, and yet so busy and 





noisy withal that they scarce seem to belong to the slow and sleepy land. Perhaps they sprang from 
dragons' teeth. So the Cotton Kingdom still lives; die world still bows beneath her sceptre. Even die 
markets drat once defied die parvenu have crept one by one across die seas, and then slowly and 
reluctandy, but surely, have started toward the Black Belt. 

To be sure, there are those who wag their heads knowingly and tell us that die capital of die Cotton 
Kingdom has moved from the Black to the White Belt,—that die Negro of to-day raises not more than 
half of the cotton crop. Such men forget that die cotton crop has doubled, and more than doubled, since 
the era of slavery, and that, even granting their contention, the Negro is still supreme in a Cotton 
Kingdom larger than that on which the Confederacy builded its hopes. So the Negro forms to-day one of 
the chief figures in a great world-industry; and this, for its own sake, and in the light of historic interest, 
makes the field-hands of the cotton country worth studying. 

We seldom study the condition of the Negro to-day honestly and carefully. It is so much easier to assume 
that we know it all. Or perhaps, having already reached conclusions in our own minds, we are loth to 
have them disturbed by facts. And yet how little we really know of these millions,—of their daily lives and 
longings, of their homely joys and sorrows, of their real shortcomings and the meaning of their crimes! 

All this we can only learn by intimate contact with the masses, and not by wholesale arguments covering 
millions separate in time and space, and differing widely in training and culture. To-day, then, my reader, 
let us turn our faces to the Black Belt of Georgia and seek simply to know the condition of the black 
farm-laborers of one county there. 

Here in 1890 lived ten thousand Negroes and two thousand whites. The country is rich, yet the people 
are poor. The keynote of the Black Belt is debt; not commercial credit, but debt in the sense of continued 
inability on the part of the mass of the population to make income cover expense. This is the direct 
heritage of the South from the wasteful economies of the slave regime; but it was emphasized and 
brought to a crisis by the Emancipation of the slaves. In 1860, Dougherty County had six thousand 
slaves, worth at least two and a half millions of dollars; its farms were estimated at three millions,— 
making five and a half millions of property, the value of which depended largely on the slave system, and 
on the speculative demand for land once marvellously rich but already partially devitalized by careless and 
exhaustive culture. The war then meant a financial crash; in place of the five and a half millions of 1860, 
there remained in 1870 only farms valued at less than two millions. With this came increased 
competition in cotton culture from the rich lands of Texas; a steady fall in the normal price of cotton 
followed, from about fourteen cents a pound in 1860 until it reached four cents in 1898. Such a financial 
revolution was it that involved the owners of the cotton-belt in debt. And if things went ill with the 
master, how fared it with the man? 

The plantations of Dougherty County in slavery days were not as imposing and aristocratic as those of 
Virginia. The Big House was smaller and usually one-storied, and sat very near the slave cabins. 

Sometimes these cabins stretched off on either side like wings; sometimes only on one side, forming a 
double row, or edging the road that turned into the plantation from the main thoroughfare. The form 
and disposition of the laborers' cabins throughout the Black Belt is to-day the same as in slavery days. 
Some live in the self-same cabins, others in cabins rebuilt on the sites of the old. All are sprinkled in little 
groups over the face of the land, centering about some dilapidated Big House where the head-tenant or 
agent lives. The general character and arrangement of these dwellings remains on the whole unaltered. 
There were in the county, outside the corporate town of Albany, about fifteen hundred Negro families in 
1898. Out of all these, only a single family occupied a house with seven rooms; only fourteen have five 



rooms or more. The mass live in one- and two-room homes. 


The size and arrangements of a people's homes are no unfair index of their condition. If, then, we 
inquire more carefully into these Negro homes, we find much that is unsatisfactory. All over the face of 
the land is the one-room cabin,—now standing in the shadow of the Big House, now staring at the dusty 
road, now rising dark and sombre amid the green of the cotton-fields. It is nearly always old and bare, 
built of rough boards, and neither plastered nor ceiled. Light and ventilation are supplied by the single 
door and by the square hole in the wall with its wooden shutter. There is no glass, porch, or 
ornamentation without. Within is a fireplace, black and smoky, and usually unsteady with age. A bed or 
two, a table, a wooden chest, and a few chairs compose the furniture; while a stray show-bill or a 
newspaper makes up the decorations for the walls. Now and then one may find such a cabin kept 
scrupulously neat, with merry steaming fireplaces and hospitable door; but the majority are dirty and 
dilapidated, smelling of eating and sleeping, poorly ventilated, and anything but homes. 

Above all, the cabins are crowded. We have come to associate crowding with homes in cities almost 
exclusively. This is primarily because we have so little accurate knowledge of country life. Here in 
Dougherty County one may find families of eight and ten occupying one or two rooms, and for every ten 
rooms of house accommodation for the Negroes there are twenty-five persons. The worst tenement 
abominations of New York do not have above twenty-two persons for every ten rooms. Of course, one 
small, close room in a city, without a yard, is in many respects worse than the larger single country room. 
In other respects it is better; it has glass windows, a decent chimney, and a trustworthy floor. The single 
great advantage of the Negro peasant is that he may spend most of his life outside his hovel, in the open 
fields. 

There are four chief causes of these wretched homes: First, long custom born of slavery has assigned such 
homes to Negroes; white laborers would be offered better accommodations, and might, for that and 
similar reasons, give better work. Secondly, the Negroes, used to such accommodations, do not as a rule 
demand better; they do not know what better houses mean. Thirdly, the landlords as a class have not yet 
come to realize that it is a good business investment to raise the standard of living among labor by slow 
and judicious methods; that a Negro laborer who demands three rooms and fifty cents a day would give 
more efficient work and leave a larger profit than a discouraged toiler herding his family in one room and 
working for thirty cents. Lastly, among such conditions of life there are few incentives to make the laborer 
become a better farmer. If he is ambitious, he moves to town or tries other labor; as a tenant-farmer his 
outlook is almost hopeless, and following it as a makeshift, he takes the house that is given him without 
protest. 

In such homes, then, these Negro peasants live. The families are both small and large; there are many 
single tenants,—widows and bachelors, and remnants of broken groups. The system of labor and the size 
of the houses both tend to the breaking up of family groups: the grown children go away as contract 
hands or migrate to town, the sister goes into service; and so one finds many families with hosts of 
babies, and many newly married couples, but comparatively few families with half-grown and grown sons 
and daughters. The average size of Negro families has undoubtedly decreased since the war, primarily 
from economic stress. In Russia over a third of the bridegrooms and over half the brides are under 
twenty; the same was true of the antebellum Negroes. Today, however, very few of the boys and less than a 
fifth of the Negro girls under twenty are married. The young men marry between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-five; the young women between twenty and thirty. Such postponement is due to the difficulty 
of earning sufficient to rear and support a family; and it undoubtedly leads, in the country districts, to 



sexual immorality. The form of this immorality, however, is very seldom that of prostitution, and less 
frequently that of illegitimacy than one would imagine. Rather, it takes the form of separation and 
desertion after a family group has been formed. The number of separated persons is thirty-five to the 
thousand,—a very large number. It would of course be unfair to compare this number with divorce 
statistics, for many of these separated women are in reality widowed, were the truth known, and in other 
cases the separation is not permanent. Nevertheless, here lies the seat of greatest moral danger. There is 
little or no prostitution among these Negroes, and over three-fourths of the families, as found by house- 
to-house investigation, deserve to be classed as decent people with considerable regard for female chastity. 
To be sure, the ideas of the mass would not suit New England, and there are many loose habits and 
notions. Yet the rate of illegitimacy is undoubtedly lower than in Austria or Italy, and the women as a 
class are modest. The plague-spot in sexual relations is easy marriage and easy separation. This is no 
sudden development, nor the fruit of Emancipation. It is the plain heritage from slavery. In those days 
Sam, with his master's consent, "took up" with Mary. No ceremony was necessary, and in the busy life of 
the great plantations of the Black Belt it was usually dispensed with. If now the master needed Sam's 
work in another plantation or in another part of the same plantation, or if he took a notion to sell the 
slave, Sam's married life with Mary was usually unceremoniously broken, and then it was clearly to the 
master's interest to have both of them take new mates. This widespread custom of two centuries has not 
been eradicated in thirty years. To-day Sam's grandson "takes up" with a woman without license or 
ceremony; they live together decently and honestly, and are, to all intents and purposes, man and wife. 
Sometimes these unions are never broken until death; but in too many cases family quarrels, a roving 
spirit, a rival suitor, or perhaps more frequently the hopeless battle to support a family, lead to separation, 
and a broken household is the result. The Negro church has done much to stop this practice, and now 
most marriage ceremonies are performed by the pastors. Nevertheless, the evil is still deep seated, and 
only a general raising of the standard of living will finally cure it. 

Looking now at the county black population as a whole, it is fair to characterize it as poor and ignorant. 
Perhaps ten per cent compose the well-to-do and the best of the laborers, while at least nine per cent are 
thoroughly lewd and vicious. The rest, over eighty per cent, are poor and ignorant, fairly honest and well 
meaning, plodding, and to a degree shiftless, with some but not great sexual looseness. Such class lines 
are by no means fixed; they vary, one might almost say, with the price of cotton. The degree of ignorance 
cannot easily be expressed. We may say, for instance, that nearly two-thirds of them cannot read or write. 
This but partially expresses the fact. They are ignorant of the world about them, of modern economic 
organization, of the function of government, of individual worth and possibilities,—of nearly all those 
things which slavery in self-defence had to keep them from learning. Much that the white boy imbibes 
from his earliest social atmosphere forms the puzzling problems of the black boy's mature years. America 
is not another word for Opportunity to all her sons. 

It is easy for us to lose ourselves in details in endeavoring to grasp and comprehend the real condition of 
a mass of human beings. We often forget that each unit in the mass is a throbbing human soul. Ignorant 
it may be, and poverty stricken, black and curious in limb and ways and thought; and yet it loves and 
hates, it toils and tires, it laughs and weeps its bitter tears, and looks in vague and awful longing at the 
grim horizon of its life,—all this, even as you and I. These black thousands are not in reality lazy; they are 
improvident and careless; they insist on breaking the monotony of toil with a glimpse at the great town- 
world on Saturday; they have their loafers and their rascals; but the great mass of them work continuously 
and faithfully for a return, and under circumstances that would call forth equal voluntary effort from few 
if any other modern laboring class. Over eighty-eight per cent of them—men, women, and children—are 
farmers. Indeed, this is almost the only industry. Most of the children get their schooling after the "crops 



are laid by," and very few there are that stay in school after the spring work has begun. Child-labor is to be 
found here in some of its worst phases, as fostering ignorance and stunting physical development. With 
the grown men of the county there is little variety in work: thirteen hundred are farmers, and two 
hundred are laborers, teamsters, etc., including twenty-four artisans, ten merchants, twenty-one preachers, 
and four teachers. This narrowness of life reaches its maximum among the women: thirteen hundred and 
fifty of these are farm laborers, one hundred are servants and washerwomen, leaving sixty-five 
housewives, eight teachers, and six seamstresses. 

Among this people there is no leisure class. We often forget that in the United States over half the youth 
and adults are not in the world earning incomes, but are making homes, learning of the world, or resting 
after the heat of the strife. But here ninety-six per cent are toiling; no one with leisure to turn the bare 
and cheerless cabin into a home, no old folks to sit beside the fire and hand down traditions of the past; 
little of careless happy childhood and dreaming youth. The dull monotony of daily toil is broken only by 
the gayety of the thoughtless and the Saturday trip to town. The toil, like all farm toil, is monotonous, 
and here there are little machinery and few tools to relieve its burdensome drudgery. But with all this, it 
is work in the pure open air, and this is something in a day when fresh air is scarce. 

The land on the whole is still fertile, despite long abuse. For nine or ten months in succession the crops 
will come if asked: garden vegetables in April, grain in May, melons in June and July, hay in August, sweet 
potatoes in September, and cotton from then to Christmas. And yet on two-thirds of the land there is but 
one crop, and that leaves the toilers in debt. Why is this? 

Away down the Baysan road, where the broad flat fields are flanked by great oak forests, is a plantation; 
many thousands of acres it used to run, here and there, and beyond the great wood. Thirteen hundred 
human beings here obeyed the call of one,—were his in body, and largely in soul. One of them lives there 
yet,—a short, stocky man, his dull-brown face seamed and drawn, and his tightly curled hair gray-white. 
The crops? Just tolerable, he said; just tolerable. Getting on? No—he wasn't getting on at all. Smith of 
Albany "furnishes" him, and his rent is eight hundred pounds of cotton. Can't make anything at that. 
Why didn't he buy land! Humph! Takes money to buy land. And he turns away. Free! The most piteous 
thing amid all the black ruin of war-time, amid the broken fortunes of the masters, the blighted hopes of 
mothers and maidens, and the fall of an empire,—the most piteous thing amid all this was the black 
freedman who threw down his hoe because the world called him free. What did such a mockery of 
freedom mean? Not a cent of money, not an inch of land, not a mouthful of victuals,—not even 
ownership of the rags on his back. Free! On Saturday, once or twice a month, the old master, before the 
war, used to dole out bacon and meal to his Negroes. And after the first flush of freedom wore off, and 
his true helplessness dawned on the freedman, he came back and picked up his hoe, and old master still 
doled out his bacon and meal. The legal form of service was theoretically far different; in practice, task¬ 
work or "cropping" was substituted for daily toil in gangs; and the slave gradually became a metayer, or 
tenant on shares, in name, but a laborer with indeterminate wages in fact. 

Still the price of cotton fell, and gradually the landlords deserted their plantations, and the reign of the 
merchant began. The merchant of the Black Belt is a curious institution,—part banker, part landlord, part 
banker, and part despot. His store, which used most frequently to stand at the cross-roads and become 
the centre of a weekly village, has now moved to town; and thither the Negro tenant follows him. The 
merchant keeps everything,—clothes and shoes, coffee and sugar, pork and meal, canned and dried goods, 
wagons and ploughs, seed and fertilizer,—and what he has not in stock he can give you an order for at the 
store across the way. Here, then, comes the tenant, Sam Scott, after he has contracted with some absent 



landlord's agent for hiring forty acres of land; he fingers his hat nervously until the merchant finishes his 
morning chat with Colonel Saunders, and calls out, "Well, Sam, what do you want?" Sam wants him to 
"furnish" him,—i.e., to advance him food and clothing for the year, and perhaps seed and tools, until his 
crop is raised and sold. If Sam seems a favorable subject, he and the merchant go to a lawyer, and Sam 
executes a chattel mortgage on his mule and wagon in return for seed and a week's rations. As soon as the 
green cotton-leaves appear above the ground, another mortgage is given on the "crop." Every Saturday, or 
at longer intervals, Sam calls upon the merchant for his "rations"; a family of five usually gets about thirty 
pounds of fat side-pork and a couple of bushels of cornmeal a month. Besides this, clothing and shoes 
must be furnished; if Sam or his family is sick, there are orders on the druggist and doctor; if the mule 
wants shoeing, an order on the blacksmith, etc. If Sam is a hard worker and crops promise well, he is 
often encouraged to buy more,—sugar, extra clothes, perhaps a buggy. But he is seldom encouraged to 
save. When cotton rose to ten cents last fall, the shrewd merchants of Dougherty County sold a thousand 
buggies in one season, mostly to black men. 

The security offered for such transactions—a crop and chattel mortgage—may at first seem slight. And, 
indeed, the merchants tell many a true tale of shiftlessness and cheating; of cotton picked at night, mules 
disappearing, and tenants absconding. But on the whole the merchant of the Black Belt is the most 
prosperous man in the section. So skilfully and so closely has he drawn the bonds of the law about the 
tenant, that the black man has often simply to choose between pauperism and crime; he "waives" all 
homestead exemptions in his contract; he cannot touch his own mortgaged crop, which the laws put 
almost in the full control of the land-owner and of the merchant. When the crop is growing the merchant 
watches it like a hawk; as soon as it is ready for market he takes possession of it, sells it, pays the 
landowner his rent, subtracts his bill for supplies, and if, as sometimes happens, there is anything left, he 
hands it over to the black serf for his Christmas celebration. 

The direct result of this system is an all-cotton scheme of agriculture and the continued bankruptcy of the 
tenant. The currency of the Black Belt is cotton. It is a crop always salable for ready money, not usually 
subject to great yearly fluctuations in price, and one which the Negroes know how to raise. The landlord 
therefore demands his rent in cotton, and the merchant will accept mortgages on no other crop. There is 
no use asking the black tenant, then, to diversify his crops,—he cannot under this system. Moreover, the 
system is bound to bankrupt the tenant. I remember once meeting a little one-mule wagon on the River 
road. A young black fellow sat in it driving listlessly, his elbows on his knees. His dark-faced wife sat 
beside him, stolid, silent. 

"Hello!" cried my driver,—he has a most imprudent way of addressing these people, though they seem 
used to it,—"what have you got there?" 

"Meat and meal," answered the man, stopping. The meat lay uncovered in the bottom of the wagon,—a 
great thin side of fat pork covered with salt; the meal was in a white bushel bag. 

"What did you pay for that meat?" 

"Ten cents a pound." It could have been bought for six or seven cents cash. 

"And the meal?" 


'Two dollars." One dollar and ten cents is the cash price in town. Here was a man paying five dollars for 



goods which he could have bought for three dollars cash, and raised for one dollar or one dollar and a 
half. 

Yet it is not wholly his fault. The Negro farmer started behind,—started in debt. This was not his 
choosing, but the crime of this happy-go-lucky nation which goes blundering along with its 
Reconstruction tragedies, its Spanish war interludes and Philippine matinees, just as though God really 
were dead. Once in debt, it is no easy matter for a whole race to emerge. 

In the year of low-priced cotton, 1898, out of three hundred tenant families one hundred and seventy-five 
ended their year's work in debt to the extent of fourteen thousand dollars; fifty cleared nothing, and the 
remaining seventy-five made a total profit of sixteen hundred dollars. The net indebtedness of the black 
tenant families of the whole county must have been at least sixty thousand dollars. In a more prosperous 
year the situation is far better; but on the average the majority of tenants end the year even, or in debt, 
which means that they work for board and clothes. Such an economic organization is radically wrong. 
Whose is the blame? 

The underlying causes of this situation are complicated but discernible. And one of the chief, outside the 
carelessness of the nation in letting the slave start with nothing, is the widespread opinion among the 
merchants and employers of the Black Belt that only by the slavery of debt can the Negro be kept at work. 
Without doubt, some pressure was necessary at the beginning of the free-labor system to keep the listless 
and lazy at work; and even to-day the mass of the Negro laborers need stricter guardianship than most 
Northern laborers. Behind this honest and widespread opinion dishonesty and cheating of the ignorant 
laborers have a good chance to take refuge. And to all this must be added the obvious fact that a slave 
ancestry and a system of unrequited toil has not improved the efficiency or temper of the mass of black 
laborers. Nor is this peculiar to Sambo; it has in history been just as true of John and Hans, of Jacques 
and Pat, of all ground-down peasantries. Such is the situation of the mass of the Negroes in the Black Belt 
to-day; and they are thinking about it. Crime, and a cheap and dangerous socialism, are the inevitable 
results of this pondering. I see now that ragged black man sitting on a log, aimlessly whittling a stick. He 
muttered to me with the murmur of many ages, when he said: "White man sit down whole year; Nigger 
work day and night and make crop; Nigger hardly gits bread and meat; white man sittin' down gits all. It's 
wrong." And what do the better classes of Negroes do to improve their situation? One of two things: if 
any way possible, they buy land; if not, they migrate to town. Just as centuries ago it was no easy thing for 
the serf to escape into the freedom of town-life, even so to-day there are hindrances laid in the way of 
county laborers. In considerable parts of all the Gulf States, and especially in Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, the Negroes on the plantations in the back-country districts are still held at forced labor 
practically without wages. Especially is this true in districts where the farmers are composed of the more 
ignorant class of poor whites, and the Negroes are beyond the reach of schools and intercourse with their 
advancing fellows. If such a peon should run away, the sheriff, elected by white suffrage, can usually be 
depended on to catch the fugitive, return him, and ask no questions. If he escape to another county, a 
charge of petty thieving, easily true, can be depended upon to secure his return. Even if some unduly 
officious person insist upon a trial, neighborly comity will probably make his conviction sure, and then 
the labor due the county can easily be bought by the master. Such a system is impossible in the more 
civilized parts of the South, or near the large towns and cities; but in those vast stretches of land beyond 
the telegraph and the newspaper the spirit of the Thirteenth Amendment is sadly broken. This represents 
the lowest economic depths of the black American peasant; and in a study of the rise and condition of 
the Negro freeholder we must trace his economic progress from the modern serfdom. 



Even in the better-ordered country districts of the South the free movement of agricultural laborers is 
hindered by the migration-agent laws. The "Associated Press" recently informed the world of the arrest of 
a young white man in Southern Georgia who represented the "Atlantic Naval Supplies Company," and 
who "was caught in the act of enticing hands from the turpentine farm of Mr. John Greer." The crime for 
which this young man was arrested is taxed five hundred dollars for each county in which the 
employment agent proposes to gather laborers for work outside the State. Thus the Negroes' ignorance of 
the labor-market outside his own vicinity is increased rather than diminished by the laws of nearly every 
Southern State. 

Similar to such measures is the unwritten law of the back districts and small towns of the South, that the 
character of all Negroes unknown to the mass of the community must be vouched for by some white 
man. This is really a revival of the old Roman idea of the patron under whose protection the new-made 
freedman was put. In many instances this system has been of great good to the Negro, and very often 
under the protection and guidance of the former master's family, or other white friends, the freedman 
progressed in wealth and morality. But the same system has in other cases resulted in the refusal of whole 
communities to recognize the right of a Negro to change his habitation and to be master of his own 
fortunes. A black stranger in Baker County, Georgia, for instance, is liable to be stopped anywhere on the 
public highway and made to state his business to the satisfaction of any white interrogator. If he fails to 
give a suitable answer, or seems too independent or "sassy," he may be arrested or summarily driven away. 

Thus it is that in the country districts of the South, by written or unwritten law, peonage, hindrances to 
the migration of labor, and a system of white patronage exists over large areas. Besides this, the chance for 
lawless oppression and illegal exactions is vastly greater in the country than in the city, and nearly all the 
more serious race disturbances of the last decade have arisen from disputes in the count between master 
and man,—as, for instance, the Sam Hose affair. As a result of such a situation, there arose, first, the 
Black Belt; and, second, the Migration to Town. The Black Belt was not, as many assumed, a movement 
toward fields of labor under more genial climatic conditions; it was primarily a huddling for self- 
protection,—a massing of the black population for mutual defence in order to secure the peace and 
tranquillity necessary to economic advance. This movement took place between Emancipation and 1880, 
and only partially accomplished the desired results. The rush to town since 1880 is the counter-movement 
of men disappointed in the economic opportunities of the Black Belt. 

In Dougherty County, Georgia, one can see easily the results of this experiment in huddling for 
protection. Only ten per cent of the adult population was born in the county, and yet the blacks 
outnumber the whites four or five to one. There is undoubtedly a security to the blacks in their very 
numbers,—a personal freedom from arbitrary treatment, which makes hundreds of laborers cling to 
Dougherty in spite of low wages and economic distress. But a change is coming, and slowly but surely 
even here the agricultural laborers are drifting to town and leaving the broad acres behind. Why is this? 
Why do not the Negroes become land-owners, and build up the black landed peasantry, which has for a 
generation and more been the dream of philanthropist and statesman? 

To the car-window sociologist, to the man who seeks to understand and know the South by devoting the 
few leisure hours of a holiday trip to unravelling the snarl of centuries,—to such men very often the whole 
trouble with the black field-hand may be summed up by Aunt Ophelia's word, "Shiftless!" They have 
noted repeatedly scenes like one I saw last summer. We were riding along the highroad to town at the 
close of a long hot day. A couple of young black fellows passed us in a muleteam, with several bushels of 
loose corn in the ear. One was driving, listlessly bent forward, his elbows on his knees,—a happy-go-lucky, 



careless picture of irresponsibility. The other was fast asleep in the bottom of the wagon. As we passed we 
noticed an ear of corn fall from the wagon. They never saw it,—not they. A rod farther on we noted 
another ear on the ground; and between that creeping mule and town we counted twenty-six ears of corn. 
Shiftless? Yes, the personification of shiftlessness. And yet follow those boys: they are not lazy; to-morrow 
morning they'll be up with the sun; they work hard when they do work, and they work willingly. They 
have no sordid, selfish, money-getting ways, but rather a fine disdain for mere cash. They'll loaf before 
your face and work behind your back with good-natured honesty. They'll steal a watermelon, and hand 
you back your lost purse intact. Their great defect as laborers lies in their lack of incentive beyond the 
mere pleasure of physical exertion. They are careless because they have not found that it pays to be 
careful; they are improvident because the improvident ones of their acquaintance get on about as well as 
the provident. Above all, they cannot see why they should take unusual pains to make the white man's 
land better, or to fatten his mule, or save his corn. On the other hand, the white land-owner argues that 
any attempt to improve these laborers by increased responsibility, or higher wages, or better homes, or 
land of their own, would be sure to result in failure. He shows his Northern visitor the scarred and 
wretched land; the ruined mansions, the worn-out soil and mortgaged acres, and says, This is Negro 
freedom! 

Now it happens that both master and man have just enough argument on their respective sides to make it 
difficult for them to understand each other. The Negro dimly personifies in the white man all his ills and 
misfortunes; if he is poor, it is because the white man seizes the fruit of his toil; if he is ignorant, it is 
because the white man gives him neither time nor facilities to learn; and, indeed, if any misfortune 
happens to him, it is because of some hidden machinations of "white folks." On the other hand, the 
masters and the masters' sons have never been able to see why the Negro, instead of settling down to be 
day-laborers for bread and clothes, are infected with a silly desire to rise in the world, and why they are 
sulky, dissatisfied, and careless, where their fathers were happy and dumb and faithful. "Why, you niggers 
have an easier time than I do," said a puzzled Albany merchant to his black customer. "Yes," he replied, 
"and so does yo' hogs." 

Taking, then, the dissatisfied and shiftless field-hand as a starting-point, let us inquire how the black 
thousands of Dougherty have struggled from him up toward their ideal, and what that ideal is. All social 
struggle is evidenced by the rise, first of economic, then of social classes, among a homogeneous 
population. To-day the following economic classes are plainly differentiated among these Negroes. 

A "submerged tenth" of croppers, with a few paupers; forty per cent who are metayers and thirty-nine per 
cent of semi-metayers and wage-laborers. There are left five per cent of money-renters and six per cent of 
freeholders,—the "Upper Ten" of the land. The croppers are entirely without capital, even in the limited 
sense of food or money to keep them from seed-time to harvest. All they furnish is their labor; the land¬ 
owner furnishes land, stock, tools, seed, and house; and at the end of the year the laborer gets from a 
third to a half of the crop. Out of his share, however, comes pay and interest for food and clothing 
advanced him during the year. Thus we have a laborer without capital and without wages, and an 
employer whose capital is largely his employees' wages. It is an unsatisfactory arrangement, both for hirer 
and hired, and is usually in vogue on poor land with hard-pressed owners. 

Above the croppers come the great mass of the black population who work the land on their own 
responsibility, paying rent in cotton and supported by the crop-mortgage system. After the war this system 
was attractive to the freedmen on account of its larger freedom and its possibility for making a surplus. 
But with the carrying out of the crop-lien system, the deterioration of the land, and the slavery of debt, 



the position of the metayers has sunk to a dead level of practically unrewarded toil. Formerly all tenants 
had some capital, and often considerable; but absentee landlordism, rising rack-rent, and failing cotton 
have stripped them well-nigh of all, and probably not over half of them to-day own their mules. The 
change from cropper to tenant was accomplished by fixing the rent. If, now, the rent fixed was 
reasonable, this was an incentive to the tenant to strive. On the other hand, if the rent was too high, or if 
the land deteriorated, the result was to discourage and check the efforts of the black peasantry. There is 
no doubt that the latter case is true; that in Dougherty County every economic advantage of the price of 
cotton in market and of the strivings of the tenant has been taken advantage of by the landlords and 
merchants, and swallowed up in rent and interest. If cotton rose in price, the rent rose even higher; if 
cotton fell, the rent remained or followed reluctantly. If the tenant worked hard and raised a large crop, 
his rent was raised the next year; if that year the crop failed, his corn was confiscated and his mule sold 
for debt. There were, of course, exceptions to this,—cases of personal kindness and forbearance; but in the 
vast majority of cases the rule was to extract the uttermost farthing from the mass of the black farm 
laborers. 

The average metayer pays from twenty to thirty per cent of his crop in rent. The result of such rack-rent 
can only be evil,—abuse and neglect of the soil, deterioration in the character of the laborers, and a 
widespread sense of injustice. "Wherever the country is poor," cried Arthur Young, "it is in the hands of 
metayers," and "their condition is more wretched than that of day-laborers." He was talking of Italy a 
century ago; but he might have been talking of Dougherty County to-day. And especially is that true to¬ 
day which he declares was true in France before the Revolution: "The metayers are considered as little 
better than menial servants, removable at pleasure, and obliged to conform in all things to the will of the 
landlords." On this low plane half the black population of Dougherty County—perhaps more than half 
the black millions of this land—are to-day struggling. 

A degree above these we may place those laborers who receive money wages for their work. Some receive a 
house with perhaps a garden-spot; then supplies of food and clothing are advanced, and certain fixed 
wages are given at the end of the year, varying from thirty to sixty dollars, out of which the supplies must 
be paid for, with interest. About eighteen per cent of the population belong to this class of semi-metayers, 
while twenty-two per cent are laborers paid by the month or year, and are either "furnished" by their own 
savings or perhaps more usually by some merchant who takes his chances of payment. Such laborers 
receive from thirty-five to fifty cents a day during the working season. They are usually young unmarried 
persons, some being women; and when they marry they sink to the class of metayers, or, more seldom, 
become renters. 

The renters for fixed money rentals are the first of the emerging classes, and form five per cent of the 
families. The sole advantage of this small class is their freedom to choose their crops, and the increased 
responsibility which comes through having money transactions. While some of the renters differ little in 
condition from the metayers, yet on the whole they are more intelligent and responsible persons, and are 
the ones who eventually become land-owners. Their better character and greater shrewdness enable them 
to gain, perhaps to demand, better terms in rents; rented farms, varying from forty to a hundred acres, 
bear an average rental of about fifty-four dollars a year. The men who conduct such farms do not long 
remain renters; either they sink to metayers, or with a successful series of harvests rise to be land-owners. 

In 1870 the tax-books of Dougherty report no Negroes as landholders. It there were any such at that time, 
—and there may have been a few,—their land was probably held in the name of some white patron,—a 
method not uncommon during slavery. In 1875 ownership of land had begun with seven hundred and 



fifty acres; ten years later this had increased to over sixty-five hundred acres, to nine thousand acres in 
1890 and ten thousand in 1900. The total assessed property has in this same period risen from eighty 
thousand dollars in 1875 to two hundred and forty thousand dollars in 1900. 

Two circumstances complicate this development and make it in some respects difficult to be sure of the 
real tendencies; they are the panic of 1893, and the low price of cotton in 1898. Besides this, the system 
of assessing property in the country districts of Georgia is somewhat antiquated and of uncertain 
statistical value; there are no assessors, and each man makes a sworn return to a tax-receiver. Thus public 
opinion plays a large part, and the returns vary strangely from year to year. Certainly these figures show 
the small amount of accumulated capital among the Negroes, and the consequent large dependence of 
their property on temporary prosperity. They have little to tide over a few years of economic depression, 
and are at the mercy of the cotton-market far more than the whites. And thus the land-owners, despite 
their marvellous efforts, are really a transient class, continually being depleted by those who fall back into 
the class of renters or metayers, and augmented by newcomers from the masses. Of one hundred land¬ 
owners in 1898, half had bought their land since 1893, a fourth between 1890 and 1893, a fifth between 
1884 and 1890, and the rest between 1870 and 1884. In all, one hundred and eighty-five Negroes have 
owned land in this county since 1875. 

If all the black land-owners who had ever held land here had kept it or left it in the hands of black men, 
the Negroes would have owned nearer thirty thousand acres than the fifteen thousand they now hold. 
And yet these fifteen thousand acres are a creditable showing,—a proof of no little weight of the worth 
and ability of the Negro people. If they had been given an economic start at Emancipation, if they had 
been in an enlightened and rich community which really desired their best good, then we might perhaps 
call such a result small or even insignificant. But for a few thousand poor ignorant field-hands, in the face 
of poverty, a falling market, and social stress, to save and capitalize two hundred thousand dollars in a 
generation has meant a tremendous effort. The rise of a nation, the pressing forward of a social class, 
means a bitter struggle, a hard and soul-sickening battle with the world such as few of the more favored 
classes know or appreciate. 

Out of the hard economic conditions of this portion of the Black Belt, only six per cent of the 
population have succeeded in emerging into peasant proprietorship; and these are not all firmly fixed, 
but grow and shrink in number with the wavering of the cotton-market. Fully ninety-four per cent have 
struggled for land and failed, and half of them sit in hopeless serfdom. For these there is one other 
avenue of escape toward which they have turned in increasing numbers, namely, migration to town. A 
glance at the distribution of land among the black owners curiously reveals this fact. In 1898 the holdings 
were as follows: Under forty acres, forty-nine families; forty to two hundred and fifty acres, seventeen 
families; two hundred and fifty to one thousand acres, thirteen families; one thousand or more acres, two 
families. Now in 1890 there were forty-four holdings, but only nine of these were under forty acres. The 
great increase of holdings, then, has come in the buying of small homesteads near town, where their 
owners really share in the town life; this is a part of the rush to town. And for every land-owner who has 
thus hurried away from the narrow and hard conditions of country life, how many field-hands, how many 
tenants, how many ruined renters, have joined that long procession? Is it not strange compensation? The 
sin of the country districts is visited on the town, and the social sores of city life to-day may, here in 
Dougherty County, and perhaps in many places near and far, look for their final healing without the city 
walls. 




Catullus 45 (Wikisource translation) 
by Catullus 


Septimius, holding his lover Acme, 
in his bosom, said, “my Acme, 

if I do not love you with abandon and if I am not prepared 
to henceforth love you constantly for all our years, 
so many times as he who can die 
alone in Libya and in sweltering India, 

I shall come to meet the blue eyed lion.” 

As he said this, Love sneezed approval on 
the left as before on the right. 

But Acme, lightly bending back her head, 
and having kissed the infatuated eyes 
of the sweet boy with her wine-red mouth, 
said, “let it be thus, my life, my little Septimius: 
let us forever serve this one master, 
so that a passion far grander and keener 
may burn in my soft marrow.” 

As she said this, Love sneezed approval on 
the left as before on the right. 

Now, having started off on a good omen, 
they love and are loved like-mindedly. 

Poor little Septimius prefers Acme alone 
to Syria and Britain: 
the faithful Acme finds pleasure 
and desire in Septimius alone. 

Who has seen any one happier, 
who has seen a more blessed love? 

Acmen Septimius suos amores 
tenens in gremio ‘me” inquit ‘Acme, 
ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 
omnes sum assidue paratus annos, 
quantum qui pote plurimum perire, 
solus in Libya Indiaque tosta 
caesio veniam obvius leoni.’ 

Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
dextra sternuit approbationem. 

At Acme leviter caput reflectens 
et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 
illo purpureo ore suaviata, 

‘sic’ inquit ‘mea vita Septimille, 
huic uni domino usque serviamus, 



ut multo mihi maior acriorque 
ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.’ 
Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
dextra sternuit approbationem. 
Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 
mutuis animis amant amantur. 
Unam Septimius misellus Acmen 
mavult quam Syrias Britanniasque: 
uno in Septimio fidelis Acme 
facit delicias libidinisque. 
quis ullos homines beatiores 
vidit, quis Venerem auspicatiorem? 


Illinois 

by Hugh O'Neill 

Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume 7 (1913) 

One of the United States of America, bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the west by the 
Mississippi, which separates it from Iowa and Missouri, on the south by the confluent waters of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio, which separate it from Kentucky, on the east by Indiana and Lake Michigan. 

It extends from 36 deg. 56 min. to 42 deg. 30 min. N lat., and 87 deg. 35 min. to 91 deg. 40 min. W 
long. The extreme length of Illinois is 388 miles and its extreme width is 212 miles. Its area, not 
including any part of Lake Michigan, is 56,650 square miles. Its total area, including that part of Lake 
Michigan within its boundaries, is 58,354 square miles. Illinois is the most level state in the union, except 
Louisiana and Delaware. It is the lower part of a plain, of which Lake Michigan is the higher. Lake 
Michigan is 582 feet and the southern part of the state is about 300 feet above sea-level. The slope is from 
the north to the south, and is gradual, except in the south, where there is a hilly range, which rises to the 
height of a thousand feet. The surface of the state is slightly rolling, except along the rivers, where it is 
broken. Beautifully undulating prairies, without forests, characterize the northern and central parts of the 
state, and these prairies sometimes terminate in well-wooded lateral ridges, especially near the river 
courses, which give to the landscape a sylvan beauty. 

All the large rivers of Illinois flow southward. The Kankakee and Desplaines Rivers meet and form the 
Illinois, which flows into the Mississippi. The Chicago River, which formerly flowed into Lake Michigan, 
is made by a unique engineering feat to flow in the opposite direction and is a part of the Chicago 
drainage canal which joins the Desplaines River near Joliet. The State of Illinois voted in 1908 in favour 
of a bond issue of $20,000,000 for the great waterway to connect Lake Michigan with the Mississippi. 
This, when completed, will be the realization of the missionary's prophecy made two hundred years ago. 
The soil of Illinois is rich, well-watered and adapted to the production of grain. Illinois has the central 
position in the great Mississippi Valley - the most fertile valley in the world. The waterways connect it 
equally with the south and the north; the numerous railroads reach not only the territorial limits of the 
nation, but tap the richest lands of Canada and Mexico. Coal fields underlie three-fourths of the state. 
The fruitful soil, the great waterways, the lake ports, the central location, the rich coal-beds, the great 
railway systems have made possible the wonderful growth of Illinois as an agricultural, manufacturing, 





and commercial state. The population of Illinois in 1900 was 4,821,550, 4,734,873 being whites, 85,078 
negroes, 1583 Asiatics, and 16 Indians. In population it ranks after New York and Pennsylvania. 


RESOURCES 


Agriculture and Coal 

One of the great industries of the state is agriculture. The total acreage of Illinois is 32,794,728 acres. In 
1900, 27,699,219 acres were under cultivation. The total value of farm property in Illinois in 1907 was 
$2,004,316,897, and the value of the year's produce $345,649,611. In 1907, the acreage given to the 
leading crops in Illinois was as follows:- 


Wheat - 1,321,224 acres 
Oats - 2,815,233 acres 
Corn - 7,294,873 acres 
Hay - 2,303,616 acres 
Rye - 68,439 acres 
Barley - 4,022,598 acres 

In the natural products of the state coal is next in importance to agriculture. In the production of coal 
Illinois ranks next to Pennsylvania. Illinois coal is bituminous. The total output of the state in 1907 was 
47,798,621 tons. The number of mines that year was 933. The total value of the coal at the mines in 1907 
was $49,486,396. Fifty-five of the one hundred and two counties of the state are coal producing and the 
coal-field area is over 8700 square miles. 


Banks and Railroads 

The banking business of Illinois since about 1895 has been remarkable. Chicago has become the second 
greatest money centre of the nation. The total number of national banks in Illinois in 1907 was 407, with 
a capitalization of over $50,000,000 and a surplus of $27,000,000; while there were 421 state banks with 
a capitalization of $52,000,000 and a surplus of $24,000,000. Of the state banks 227 were operating 
savings departments and 36 were exercising trust powers. The number of private banks in 1907 was 827. 
Besides thirty-six banks operating trust departments three were organized under the Trust Company Act 
of 1887, and thirteen foreign corporations qualified as trust companies. In Chicago, there are two banks - 
the First National, and Illinois Trust and Savings, that usually have more than $100,000,000 each on 
deposit. In 1907, Illinois had a main track mileage of 11,967.42 miles; including branches, industrial, 
yard, and second tracks, it had a total track mileage of 20,066.21 miles. The number of steam railroad 
employees was 130,984 and the amount of wages paid was $89,158,407. The total earnings and income of 
the steam railroads in Illinois amounted to $190,565,736. In the year ending 30 June, 1907, the total 
number of passengers carried on the interurban and elevated railroads was 197,781,911. 


Manufactures 



The natural resources of the state, its central location, its ports on Lake Michigan, the ideal position 
Chicago holds as a distributing centre, and the ample supply of labour, have made Illinois the third 
greatest manufacturing state in the Union. It is only surpassed by New York and Pennsylvania. In 1900 
the amount of money invested in manufactures was $776,828,598; the number of wage-earners 
dependent on manufactures was 395,111 and to these the sum of $191,510,962 was paid as wages. The 
manufactured products had a value of S 1,259,730,168, while in 1905 this value had risen to 
$1,410,342,129. There are more than 300 distinct lines of manufacture in the state, carried on in over 
38,000 separate establishments, and Illinois ranks first in slaughtering, meat and packing products, 
agricultural implements, bicycles, steam railroads, cars, glucose, and distilled liquors. Nearly half the 
agricultural implements in the United States are manufactured in Illinois. The ten leading industries with 
the value of their products in 1905 were in the order of their output as follows: 


Slaughtering - $317,206,082 

Foundry and machine shop products - 79,961,000 

Iron and steel - 87,353,000 

Liquors - 77,889,000 

Clothing-67,439,000 

Flour and gristmill products - 39,892,000 

Agricultural implements - 38,412,000 

Cars and general shop construction steam railroads - 25,491,000 
Furniture - 22,132,000 

Of the manufacturing business in Illinois more than seventy-one per cent is to be found in the cities. 
There are thirty-one cities in the state, the seats of manufacturing establishments. The value of 
manufactured products in Chicago in 1908 was $1,865,959,000 as against $1,598,147,500 in 1907. In 
1908 the lake traffic in Chicago was 15,307,635 tons in and out, as against a tonnage of 17,000,000 for 
London, 13,000,000 for Liverpool and 15,000,000 for Hamburg. The largest shipments to the port of 
Chicago are of iron ore of which 4,419,883 tons were received during the year 1908. Illinois had 9175 oil 
wells, 1 January, 1908, with a total product in 1907 of 24,500,000 barrels. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


State University 

The State University had its origin in the Act of Congress passed 1862 making grants of land to Illinois 
and other loyal states, for the purpose of founding colleges, "the leading object of which" should be "to 
teach such branches of education as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts." The endowment 
fund, which was enlarged by Act of Congress in 1890 amounts to $600,000. In 1867 the state accepted 
this grant and chartered the Illinois Industrial University, which in 1885 became the University of 
Illinois. The state has appropriated millions for its buildings and sustenance. It is the only agricultural 
and technical state institution in Illinois. It aims now to give a liberal as well as a technical education. Its 
courses in the liberal arts do not give it rank with the first universities of the country; but as an industrial 
and technical institution combined it ranks very high. The university has 25 buildings, 400 professors, 
and a student body of 4,700. In 1857 was passed the Act establishing a State Normal University to enable 
teachers to qualify for the common schools of the state. This is a university only in name, being nothing 



but a school in fact. In 1874 a normal school was established at Carbondale and others later at 
Charleston, De Kalb, and Macomb. 


Public Schools 

The public school system of Illinois had its origin in the ordinance of the Congress of the old 
Confederation passed in 1787, establishing for the North-West Territory the system of land surveys by 
townships six miles square, which provided that section sixteen, or one thirty-sixth part, should always be 
set apart for maintaining public schools within the township. By the enabling Act of 1818 Congress gave 
these lands to the new states, and in addition promised three per cent of the net proceeds of all public 
lands sold in Illinois after 1 January, 1819, to be appropriated by the state for the encouragement of 
learning. Practically nothing was done in pursuance of this Act until 1830, and the system did not take its 
present form until 1854, when the first state superintendent was appointed. There were no special 
provisions in the State Constitution of 1848 relative to education; but in the Constitution of 1870, which 
is the Constitution still in force, there was a special article of five sections bearing on education; and on 
this subject these articles are now the fundamental law of the state. 

By the first article a public free school system is to be provided by the general assembly, whereby all 
children of the state may receive a good common school education; by the second, moneys donated, 
granted, and received must be applied to the objects for which they were made; by the third, it is provided 
that neither the general assembly nor any county, city, town, township, school district, or other public 
corporation shall ever make any appropriation, or pay from any public fund whatever, anything in aid of 
any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support or sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, 
university, or other literary or scientific institution controlled by any church or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of land, money, or other personal property ever be made by the 
state, or any such public corporation, to any church or for any sectarian purpose. Section four provides 
that no teacher or school officer shall be interested in the sale, proceeds, or profits of any school book or 
school furniture. Section five provides that there may be a superintendent in each county, whose powers, 
duties, and manner of election are to be prescribed by law. 

Under this article of the constitution there has been much legislation, and the first section has been 
stretched in its meaning to permit the building of high schools. There has also been legislation permitting 
the mayor of Chicago to name school trustees to manage the schools and select a superintendent. In 
1906 there were in Illinois 12,973 public free schools, in which there were 28,128 teachers, of whom 
5935 were men and 22,193 were women. The male teachers received on an average $74.57 per month 
and the females $57.54. In the year 1906 the total cost of the public schools was $25,895,178.90, which is 
a cost of $17.58 for every pupil. This amount was derived from the income of the invested township 
funds, the state tax, and the district tax levies. In 1907 there were 438 high schools enrolling 52,394 
pupils, from which 6311 pupils were graduated. 


University of Chicago 

The University of Chicago is not only the greatest educational institution in Illinois, but one of the most 
richly endowed universities in the United States. John D. Rockefeller is its principal benefactor. The 
assets of the university are now more than $25,000,000. The present University of Chicago was 



incorporated in September, 1890. The university has preparatory, under-graduate, graduate, post¬ 
graduate, and professional departments. In the schools of law, theology, education, and medicine more 
than 300 additional courses are given. Unlike any other American university it has no vacation period. 
The scholastic year is divided into four quarters of twelve weeks each. Students may enter at the first of 
any quarter and are allowed such credits as they may have from other accredited universities. In the 
scholastic year 1905-06 the number of enrolled students was 5079. The university has a library of more 
than 400,000 volumes. 

The North-Western University at Evanston is a Methodist institution, which in 1907 had 3662 enrolled 
students. In 1907 there were in Illinois 55 collegiate institutions, with 1781 instructors and 29,818 
students. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

Illinois is preeminent for its Catholic educational system. In recent years it is conceded that in America 
the parochial schools are the life of the Church. In Chicago there are 87,040 pupils in the parochial 
schools. There are five high schools with an attendance of 1250 students. In the colleges and academies 
for boys there are 3000 students; in the academies for girls there are 5100 pupils. In Chicago the total 
number of pupils in the parochial schools, academies, and colleges is 96,390. 


Catholic Colleges in Illinois 

Loyola University, Chicago, which is still in course of construction, will be, when completed, the largest 
Catholic educational institution in Illinois. The five main buildings will stand in a semicircle facing Lake 
Michigan on the north side, about the same distance from the centre of the city as the University of 
Chicago is from the centre of Chicago on the south side. The law school which is now established, is in 
the down-town district, and the other professional schools, when established, will also be there. The 
preparatory and collegiate departments will be on the university grounds. The university will be, when 
completed, one of the finest Jesuit institutions in America. St. Ignatius College, Chicago, was erected in 
1869 and exists under a charter granted by the State of Illinois. The number of students in 1907 was 600. 
The college library contains 28,000 volumes. Only a few miles distant from St. Ignatius College is the 
place on the south branch of the Chicago River where Lather Marquette, the great Jesuit explorer of 
Illinois, built the first white human habitation on the site of the metropolitan city of Chicago. De Paul 
University (formerly St. Vincent's College), Chicago, is conducted by the Vincentian Lathers. The 
number of students in 1907-08 was 252. 

The importance of the Catholic school system here is shown by the fact that in Illinois there are 20 
colleges and academies for boys, with an attendance of 3838; 44 academies for girls with an attendance of 
8553; 1042 parochial schools with an attendance of 119,425. Liguring the cost of educating every 
Catholic pupil at $17.58, which is the cost under the public school system, there is an annual saving to 
the state by the Catholic educational system of $2,097,509.08. In Illinois as in other states the Church 
receives no state aid and Catholics pay taxes for the support of all schools. The standard of secular 
education in the Catholic schools ranks higher than that in the public schools. In examinations for 
teachers in the public schools and in competitive examinations for the civil service, graduates of Catholic 
schools have taken higher percentages than graduates of public schools. No religious training of any kind 



is given in the public schools. 


FIRST SETTLERS 

In 1790 only 4280 persons were found between the Ohio River and the Lakes, Pennsylvania and the 
Mississippi. In 1791 there were only 1221 white inhabitants in Illinois. The country had been explored by 
the Jesuits and other Catholic missionaries and French traders. Some French settlers followed the 
missionaries. American immigration did not begin until the year 1779-80. The southern part was the first 
to be populated. The first immigrants came from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, South 
Carolina, and Kentucky. In 1810 the census returns showed the inhabitants of Illinois to number 11,501 
whites, 168 slaves, and 613 of all others, an increase of four hundred per cent during the preceding 
decade. Of the early-comers from the south a large proportion were Irish republicans, who believed in 
Ireland as an independent nation, and who understood and sympathized thoroughly with American 
ideals and institutions even before their arrival in the States. Many of these Irish pioneers of Illinois had 
a good education, among them John Doyle, the first schoolmaster in the state; they made their impress 
especially on the southern part. A descendant of one of them, Stephen A. Douglas, a convert to 
Catholicism, was a judge, U. S. senator from Illinois, and presidential candidate against Lincoln. So 
important was this element in the political life of the state, that eight of the first sixteen governors were 
Americans of Irish descent. 

The northern half of Illinois, because of its location, was originally peopled by other races. New England 
had held French power in Canada under control until Wolfe broke it on the plains of Abraham; but the 
Americans had not driven the red man from the lake region until a considerable time after Clark had 
entered Illinois from the south. Finally the red man gave way at the narrow gateway, between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River, and then there was an inrush of Americans of varied foreign descent as well as more 
recent immigrants from Europe. The majority were the Puritans of New England, Irish Catholics, and 
Germans from Pennsylvania. Up to the year 1850 the Irish immigration was the largest and the German 
second; afterwards the German was the largest and the Irish second, then come the Swedes, the Poles, 
the English, the Bohemians, the Canadians, the Norwegians, the Danes, the Scots, the Swiss, the Welsh, 
and the Belgians in order. Since about 1900 the great tide of immigration has been Slavic and Italian. 


ADMISSION TO THE UNION 

Illinois was admitted to the Union 31 December, 1818, during the presidency of James Monroe. The 
enabling Act of 1818 gave the people the right to form a state constitution within the limits fixed by 
Congress. There was a constitutional convention, the members of which were selected by the white 
citizens who were six months in the territory. The delegates were empowered to call a new convention to 
form a constitution or they might do the work themselves. The only conditions imposed were that the 
form of government must be republican, and not in conflict with the ordinance of 1787, except in the 
matter of boundaries. Congress did not promise to recognize the new state unless a census were taken 
which should show at least 40,000 population. A census was taken, showing a little over the required 
number. The election for the convention was held in July, 1818, and assembled at Kaskaskia in August, 
1818. This convention, consisting of 32 members, adopted the first constitution known as the 
Constitution of 1818, which was modelled on the constitutions of Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. Another 
constitution was adopted in 1848, and the present one in 1870. 



POLITICAL HISTORY 


The history of Illinois up to 1803 is treated in the article LOUISIANA. The political history of Illinois 
had its beginning on the Heights of Abraham, at Quebec. The defeat of Montcalm by Wolfe was the last 
act of a great drama. By this defeat Illinois became British territory instead of French and such it 
remained until Colonel George Rogers Clark, an Irish-American, acting under the commission and 
receiving the assistance of Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, put Illinois under the American flag in 
1778. The surprise of Kaskaskia and taking of Rocheblave, the English commandant, the fourth of July, 
1778, the surrender of Cahokia, the diplomatic handling of hostile Indians, the march on Vincennes and 
capture of Hamilton, the British commandant, make one of the most thrilling chapters in the history of 
the American Revolution. Illinois did not become a territory of the United States by the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803) but by the sword of Clark. On 4 July, 1778, the English flag was hauled down at 
Kaskaskia and the Illinois Country was taken possession of in the name of Virginia, whose governor 
Patrick Henry, had authorized the expedition. In October, 1778, the House of Delegates of Virginia 
extended jurisdiction over the newly acquired territory. A law was passed in Virginia creating the County 
of Illinois, and Captain John Todd was appointed commandant in 1779. The treaty of peace with Great 
Britain in 1783 gave the North-West to the Thirteen States, and in 1784 Virginia ceded her claim to the 
United States. 

The famous ordinance of 1787, one of the last acts of the old confederation, provided first for a 
temporary form of government and then decreed how states should be created and their governments 
established. By this ordinance religious freedom and civil rights, the writ of habeas corpus, and trial by 
jury were guaranteed. By its provisions the states to be formed out of the North-West territory were to 
remain forever a part of the United States of America, and it was also provided, that in them "neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude should exist in the territory otherwise than for crime, whereof the party 
should have been duly convicted." By the Act of Congress in May 1800, the North-West territory was 
divided, the Indiana territory being created. This new division embraced the present States of Indiana 
and Illinois; the seat of government was at Vincennes. In 1809 the territory of Illinois was formed with 
the seat of government at Kaskaskia. 

On 18 April, 1818, an enabling Act was passed by Congress to the effect that "the inhabitants of the 
territory of Illinois be, and are hereby authorized to form for themselves a constitution and state 
government, and to assume such name as they should deem proper and the said state when formed shall 
be admitted into the Union upon the same footing with the original states in all respects whatever." By an 
amendment proposed by Judge Pope, the Illinois delegate to Congress, the northern boundary of the 
state was extended to the parallel of 42 deg. 30 min. N. lat. instead of 41 deg. 39 min. as reported by the 
committee. The object of this amendment, as stated by Judge Pope, was "to gain for the proposed state a 
coast on Lake Michigan; but this would afford additional security to the perpetuity of the Union, 
inasmuch as Illinois would thereby be connected, through the lakes with the states lying to the eastward." 
The bill, as amended, passed; and if the amendment had not been adopted the territory out of which 
fourteen counties have been carved, would have been lost to Illinois and become a part of Wisconsin. By 
adding this territory covered by the amendment, Illinois in 1824 was saved from becoming a slave state, 
and thereby, afterwards under the guiding hand of Lincoln, made safe for the Union. Although the 
Missouri compromise of 1820 prohibited slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min., and Illinois was north of 36 
deg. 30 min., yet the slaveholders made a desperate attempt to make Illinois a slave state; but the friends 



of freedom, especially those in the northern counties, led by Governor Cole won the fight in 1824, when 
the state declared against slavery; but slavery was not legally abolished until the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1848. 

Mormonism got a foothold in Illinois between 1840 and 1846, at a place called Nauvoo on the 
Mississippi, but Joseph Smith, the so-called prophet, precipitated a local civil war and was killed by a mob 
while in jail; the Mormons were driven out of Illinois and afterwards moved to Utah. Nauvoo now 
contains a Catholic academy for girls. Extensive internal improvements in the state were projected 
between 1830 and 1840, and some were made, the most important and successful enterprise being the 
building of the Illinois and Michigan canal. The state was saved from bankruptcy and its credit 
established by the foresight and able leadership of Governor Ford. 

In the fifties Illinois assumed the most important role in the life of the nation. Stephen A. Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln became national characters. The Kansas-Nebraska bill, which was fathered by Stephen 
A. Douglas, declared in one section the Missouri Compromise to be inoperative and void because it was 
inconsistent with the principle of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the states and territories 
as recognized by the compromise measure of 1850. The goal of the ambition of Douglas was the 
presidency. The Fugitive Slave Law had been passed and the demands of the slaveholders were confirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred Scott decision. Douglas wanted to be senator 
from Illinois in 1858, and president in 1860. Lincoln was a senatorial candidate at the same time. The 
election resulted in Douglas's being chosen senator, but certain of his declarations on the slave question 
enraged the slaveholders of the South, split the Democratic party and made Lincoln a national figure and 
President of the United States. When Fort Sumter was fired on in April, 1861, most of the Illinois 
Democrats followed the leadership of Stephen A. Douglas, pledged their support to, and afterwards 
offered their lives for, the cause of the Union. In the Civil War Illinois furnished the equivalent of 
214,133 men for three years' service. It gave to the Union army men like Logan, Grant, Shields, and 
Mulligan. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS 

The ecclesiastical province of Chicago, which coincides in its territorial limits with the State of Illinois, 
comprises the Archdiocese of Chicago, and the Dioceses of Belleville, Alton, Peoria, and Rockford. In it 
there are 1 archbishop, 6 bishops, 1217 priests, 211 ecclesiastical students, 806 churches, 84 missions, 86 
chapels, 2 training schools for boys, 1 industrial school for girls, 12 orphan asylums, 2 infant asylums, 1 
industrial and reform school, 100,872 young people under Catholic care, as pupils, orphans, and 
dependents, 1 working-boys' home, 3 working-girls' homes, 1 school for mutes, 11 homes for the aged, 50 
hospitals, 5 committees nursing sick at their homes, and a Catholic population of 1,468,644. No records 
have been kept or census taken which would show the Catholic population according to race in Illinois, 
but the Catholics of Irish birth or descent far outnumber all others. Then in their order come the 
Germans, Poles and other Slavic people, Italians, Bohemians, and French. Chicago was made an 
episcopal see by Pope Gregory XVI, and Right Rev. William Quarter, a native of Ireland, was appointed 
as its first bishop. He was consecrated 10 March, 1844, and died 10 April, 1848. He began his labours 
with several priests in his diocese and no ecclesiastical students. He ordained twenty-nine priests and left 
forty clergymen and twenty ecclesiastical students. He built thirty churches, ten of which were either brick 
or stone; at his death all these were free from debt. His successors were Bishops James Van de Velde, 
Anthony O'Regan, and James Duggan. 



In 1880 Chicago became an archdiocese, die Most Reverend Patrick A. Feehan being its first archbishop, 
during whose administration schools were built to accommodate 60,000 pupils. His successor is the Most 
Reverend James E. Quigley; having found that the Church had made such growth in his diocese, that it 
could not be effectively administered by one person, he petitioned Rome to erect the Diocese of 
Rockford, and include in it twelve counties then forming part of the diocese. The petition was granted 23 
September, 1908. The Archdiocese of Chicago now comprises the Counties of Cook (including Chicago), 
Lake, Du Page, Kankakee, Will, and Grundy, and in Catholic population is next to the Archdiocese of 
New York (see Chicago, Archdiocese of). The Bishop of Alton is Rt. Rev. James Ryan; of Belleville is Rt. 
Rev. John Janssen. The Bishop of Peoria was Rt. Rev. John Lancaster Spalding, who has recently resigned 
on account of failing health; the administrator is Rt. Rev. Peter J. O'Reilly. The Bishop of Rockford is Rt. 
Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, formerly auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 

Perhaps the most important event in the history of the Catholic Church in America since the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore was the first American Catholic missionary congress held in Chicago, 15T8 
November, 1908, under the auspices of the Catholic Church Extension Society of the United States of 
America. At that missionary congress eighty-nine distinguished members of the American Catholic 
hierarchy, as well as His Excellency, the Most Reverend Diomede Falconio, were in attendance. The 
Catholic Church Extension Society (see Missions) was founded and fostered by Archbishop Quigley, who 
guided its destinies and gathered around him the men who made the Church Extension a great factor in 
the Catholic life of America. The first Catholic missions of Illinois were at Kaskaskia, Cahokia, 
Shawneetown, Cave-in-Rock, Diamond Grove, Galena, Ottawa, LaSalle, Alton, Prairie du Long, 

Belleville, Shoal Creek, Prairie du Rocher, Edwardsville, Jasper County, Edgar County, McHenry County, 
Lake County, and Chicago. The first Catholic immigrants to Illinois were the French, and these 
immigrants were relatively few in their numbers. The first great tide of Catholic immigration was in 1846, 
1847, and 1848, when the Irish famine was at its height. These Irish Catholic immigrants settled in great 
numbers in the northern part of Illinois and especially Chicago. The tide of Irish Catholic immigration 
flowed to Chicago until recent years. From 1841 until 1850 there was a large German Catholic 
immigration to Illinois. Since 1890 there has been in Chicago a great influx of Polish, Lithuanian, and 
Italian Catholics. The Poles became so important in point of numbers in recent years that Archbishop 
Quigley recommended that an auxiliary bishop of the Polish race be appointed, which was done when 
Bishop Rhode, the first Polish bishop in America, was consecrated at Chicago, 29 July, 1908. 


Catholics Distinguished in Public Life 

The most distinguished Catholic in public life in Illinois was General James Shields. He was born in 
Pomeroy, Tyrone, Ireland, immigrated to Illinois when a young man, became State Auditor, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, General in the United States Army and United States Senator from Illinois, 
and afterwards United States Senator from Minnesota and Missouri. He fought in the battle of 
Chapultepec and was present at the taking of the city of Mexico. During the Civil War Gen. Shields 
again became a soldier and on 23 March, 1862, defeated Stonewall Jackson at Winchester, for which he 
was congratulated by General McClellan, and the words "Winchester, March 23, 1862" were ordered to 
be inscribed on the Pennsylvania flags. He was distinguished as a lawyer, jurist statesman, and soldier, 
and Illinois when invited in 1893 to place the statues of two of her most distinguished men in the 
Memorial Hall at Washington placed there the bronze statue of General James Shields. A few of the 
Catholics distinguished in public life are: Judge Gibbons, of the Circuit Court of Chicago, author of 



"Tenure and Toil; or die Rights and Wrongs of Capital and Labor," and other works; Judge Marcus 
Kavanaugh, of the Superior Court, Chicago, formerly Colonel of the Seventh Illinois Regiment, author 
of "Scrapper Halpin," and other works; W.J. Hynes, orator and lawyer, and formerly congressman; Judge 
Clifford, of the Circuit Court, Chicago; Dr. J.B. Murphy, a surgeon of world fame, honorary graduate of 
the Universities of Berlin, Sheffield, Vienna, Prague; ex-Judge Edward F. Dunne, formerly mayor of 
Chicago; Maurice T. Maloney, ex-Attorney-Genera 1 of Illinois. John Dougherty, Lieutenant- Governor, 
was always a Catholic; Governor Bissell, Justice Mulkey of the Supreme Court, and Stephen A. Douglas 
were converts. 


Principal Religious Denominations 

The religious census of 1906 for Illinois gives a total population af 5,418,670, of whom 3,341,473 did not 
attend any church. Members of all denominations numbered 2,077,197, of whom 932,084 were Roman 
Catholics (the ecclesiastical authorities, however, computed their number as being 15 per cent greater, i.e. 
1,071,896, while in 1909 they are believed to number 1,468,644); of Greek Orthodox there were 17,536; 
all kinds of Methodist, 263,344; all kinds of Lutherans, 202,566; Baptists, 152,870; Presbyterians, 
115,602; Disciples of Christ, 105,068; German Evangelists, 59,973; Congregationalists, 54,875; Christian 
Scientists, 5675; Unitarians, 2339; Quakers, 2343; others, 162,922. The total number of church 
organizations (parishes, etc.) in Illinois in 1906 was 9374; church edifices, 8626; value, $66,222,514; debt, 
$6,317,979. 

LAW AND RELIGION 

Freedom of worship is guaranteed by the Constitution of 1870. It is provided by the criminal code that: 
"Whoever disturbs the peace and good order of society by labor (works of necessity and charity excepted) 
or by amusement or diversion on Sunday, or whoever shall be guilty of noise, riot or amusement on 
Sunday, whereby the peace of any family may be disturbed, shall be fined not to exceed $25." In the 
administration of oaths in legal matters the person swearing uplifts his hand and swears by the ever-living 
God but is not compelled to lay the hand on or kiss the Gospels. Where a person has conscientious 
scruples against taking an oath he may make his solemn affirmation or declaration. There is no provision 
in the Criminal Code of Illinois against blasphemy and profanity; but one guilty of blasphemy and 
profanity may be charged with disorderly conduct and fined not to exceed $200. Both houses of the 
Legislature according to custom are opened with prayer. Christmas Day and New Year's Day are legal 
holidays, but Good Friday is not. The clergy are exempt from jury service, but not from military service. 
Custom, however, exempts them from military service. 


Seal of Confession 

There is no statute in Illinois making confessions to a priest privileged communications. The common 
laws is therefore in force. Greenleaf in his standard work on Evidence I-XIII, p. 248, states what this 
common-law rule is: "In the common law of evidence there is no distinction between clergymen and 
laymen; but all confessions, and other matters not confided to legal counsel, must be disclosed when 
required for the purpose of justice. Neither penitential confessions, made to the minister or to members 
of the party's own Church, nor secrets confided to a Roman Catholic priest in the course of confession, 



are regarded as privileged communications." While this is and has been the law in Illinois there is no 
instance where the courts have forced a priest to divulge the secrets of the confessional. No priest would 
divulge them and no court in Illinois would hold him for contempt in refusing to answer. 


Church Property 

Churches may be incorporated under the General Corporation Act of 1872 and its amendments; but in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago "the Catholic Bishop of Chicago" is a corporation sole and acts by the 
archbishop or in his absence by the auxiliary, or in case of death by the administrator. This corporation 
exists under a special statute. In this corporation sole is vested the title to all diocesan property and this 
has been most conducive to the growth of the Church. In other dioceses of the state the title to church 
property is vested in the bishop. Under section 3, article ix, of the constitution property used exclusively 
for school, religious, cemetery and charitable purposes may be exempted from taxation; but such taxation 
must be by general law. By the Revised Act, property used exclusively for church purposes has been 
exempted; but property used for parochial school purposes has not been exempted. No attempt, however, 
has been made to collect taxes for such schools. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Marriages 

Marriages between cousins of the first degree or closer relations are prohibited. Insane persons and idiots 
are not capable of contracting marriage. Male persons over the age of seventeen years and females over 
the age of fourteen years may contract and be joined in marriage. Marriage may be celebrated, either by a 
minister of the Gospel in regular standing in the church or society to which he belongs, by a judge of any 
court of record, by a justice of the peace, by any superintendent of any public institution for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, or if the parties or either of them are Quakers they may be lawfully 
married in a certain manner as pointed out by the statute. All persons belonging to any religious society, 
church, or denomination may celebrate their marriage according to the rules and principles of such 
religious society, church, or denomination. Persons intending to be joined in marriage must before their 
marriage obtain a license from the county clerk of the county where such marriage is to take place. For 
the purpose of ascertaining the age of the parties, and the legality of the contemplated marriage, the 
county clerk may, and he always does, request the affidavit of either of the parties, or other witnesses. 
When a minor is an applicant for a marriage license, or if any applicant is desirous of obtaining a license 
to marry a minor, and the parent or guardian of such minor is not present to give his or her consent, 
then such consent may be in writing, and must be attested by two witnesses. The county clerk would 
incur a heavy penalty if he issued a license for the marriage of a male under the age of twenty-one, or of a 
female under eighteen, without the consent of parent or guardian. 

The person authorized to marry any couple must within thirty days after the solemnization of the 
marriage, make a certificate thereof, and return the same together with the license, if any have been 
issued, to the clerk of the county in which the marriage took place. The county clerk must make a registry 
thereof in a book kept for that purpose in his office, a registry containing the Christian names and 
surnames of the parties, the time of their marriage and the name of the person certifying the same; he 



also endorses on such certificate the time when the same is registered, gives it a number and preserves the 
same. If the clerk fails to register the marriage certificate within thirty days after the same is returned to 
him for that purpose (his fees therefor being paid), or if any minister, judge, justice of the peace, or other 
authorized person shall celebrate a marriage without a license having been first obtained therefor, as 
provided by law, or shall fail to make and return to the county clerk such certificate in the time and 
manner provided by law, he shall forfeit and pay $100. Common law marriages were recognized in Illinois 
until recently, when by statute the rule was changed because of the number of fraudulent acts of parties 
claiming the benefit of these meretricious relations. 


Divorce 

The grounds for divorce are impotency, wife or husband living at time of such marriage, adultery, 
desertion without reasonable cause for the space of two years, habitual drunkenness for the space of two 
years, attempted poisoning or other means showing malice, extreme and repeated cruelty, conviction of 
felony or other infamous crime. The party asking the divorce must be a resident of the state one year 
before the filing of the bill, unless the offence complained of was committed within the state or whilst 
one or both of the parties resided in the state. Divorce in no way affects the legitimacy of the children of 
such marriage, except in cases where the marriage is declared void on the ground of a prior marriage. The 
proceedings must be had in the county where the complainant resides, but process may be directed to any 
county in the state. The process, practice, and proceedings are the same as in other cases in chancery, and 
service may be had by publication. When the defendant appears and denies the charges in the 
complainant's bill of complaint, either party has the right to have the case tried by a jury; but jury trials 
are rarely asked for. When the bill is taken as confessed, the court proceeds to hear the cause by 
examination of witnesses in open court. Where no answer is put in by the defendant a transcript of the 
evidence must be signed by the judge and preserved as a certificate of evidence in order to sustain the 
decree. Most default decrees are obtained on the ground of desertion or cruelty. If the charge be cruelty 
there must be proof of more than one act, and the complainant must be supported by at least one 
witness. In Illinois, as in other states, divorces have become a menace to society. 

The court may on application of either party make such order concerning the custody and care of the 
minor children of the parties during the pendency of the suit, as may be deemed expedient and for the 
benefit of the children. The court may award alimony pendente lite, solicitor's fees, and suit money, and 
when a divorce is decreed the court may make such order touching the alimony and maintenance of the 
wife, the care, custody, and support of the children, as from the circumstances of the parties and the 
nature of the case, shall be fit, reasonable, and just; and in case the wife be the complainant, to order the 
defendant to give reasonable security for such alimony and maintenance, or may enforce the payment of 
such alimony and maintenance in any other manner consistent with the rules and practices of the court. 
And the court may on application, from time to time, make such alterations in the allowance of alimony 
and maintenance, and the care, custody and support of the children, as shall appear reasonable and 
proper. Anyone advertising for divorces is subject to a fine of from $100 to $1000 for each offence, or 
imprisonment in the county jail not less than three months nor more than one year, or both in the 
discretion of the court. Neither party to the divorce must marry within one year. There is a "separate 
maintenance" statute in Illinois which is in the nature of a divorce a mensa et thoro. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



In Illinois there are schools for the deaf and blind at Jacksonville; industrial home for the blind at 
Chicago; charitable eye and ear infirmary at Chicago; hospitals for the insane at Jacksonville, Kankakee, 
Elgin, Anna, Watertown, and Bartonville; asylum for insane criminals at Chester; colony for epileptics in 
process of organization, location not yet decided upon; asylum for feeble-minded children at Lincoln; 
soldiers' orphans' home at Normal; soldiers' and sailors' home at Quincy; soldiers' widows' home at 
Wilmington. There are in addition penitentiaries at Joliet and Chester; a reformatory at Pontiac; a 
training school for girls and home for juvenile female offenders at Geneva; and a school for boys at St. 
Charles. 


SALE OL LIQUOR 

The sale of liquor is considered a legitimate business in Illinois if the keeper of the dramshop have a 
license, but the keeping open of a tippling house on Sundays is forbidden by statute under penalty of 
$200; however, in Chicago there is an "open Sunday" under an ordinance in contravention of the statute. 
The Dramshop Act of Illinois provides heavy penalties for the sale of liquor at retail without a license, 
and cities and villages may pass ordinances governing the sale of liquor within their territorial limits. A 
violation of either the Dramshop Act or a city or village ordinance is quasi criminal in its nature, and the 
punishment may be either a fine or imprisonment or both. It may be said generally with reference to the 
sale of liquor, that the people of Illinois have adopted the theory of regulation rather than prohibition. 


WILLS AND TESTAMENTS 

In Illinois the privilege of disposing by will is not recognized by the civil law as a natural right, but 
depends on positive law, and is wholly within legislative control. In Illinois one who has testamentary 
capacity may make a will; and the tests of testamentary capacity are: ability to transact ordinary business, 
and to understand the business in hand at the time of making the will. To entitle a will to probate, it 
must be in writing and signed by the testator or testatrix, or in his or her presence by some one under his 
or her direction; attested by two or more credible witnesses; two witnesses must prove that they saw the 
testator or the testatrix sign the will in their presence or that he or she acknowledged the same to be his 
or her act or deed; they must swear that they believed or believe, the testator or testatrix to be of sound 
mind or memory at the time of signing or acknowledging the same. A will made according to the laws of 
a foreign country, which was the testator's domicile, may be proved in Illinois as to personalty only; and if 
made and proved in another state, an exemplified copy may be admitted to probate in Illinois, and affect 
reality as well as personalty. A citizen of Illinois, temporarily absent, may make a will according to the law 
of the place where he is situated. The courts do not favour defeating a will for mere informality; and if 
the intention can be ascertained from the instrument, that intention will be carried out if possible. No 
time is prescribed within which a will must be presented for probate; but there is a penalty for secreting a 
will. A husband cannot disinherit a wife by a will; she may renounce and take under the statute. Appeal 
lies from the order of the probate or county court to the circuit court. A bill in chancery under the 
statute may be filed to set aside a will or the probate thereof. This statute is an enabling act and a statute 
of repose, and is not a limitation upon any general jurisdiction. Only a party in interest can contest the 
validity of a will. 



CHARITABLE BEQUESTS 


The statute of charitable uses (43 Eliz. 7) is a part of the common law of the State of Illinois, and such 
statute has not been repealed by statutes for the regulation and maintenance of state charitable 
institutions. Charitable bequests are viewed favourably in equity; and while equitable jurisdiction over 
them is not derived from the statute of charitable uses, such statute is regarded as showing the general 
intent of the term "charitable." The Supreme Court of Illinois in the leading case of Hoeffer et al. vs. 
Clogan et al, 171 Ill. 462" has defined "charity" as a gift to be applied consistently with existing laws, for 
the benefit of an indefinite number of persons, either by bringing their hearts under the influence of 
education or religion, by relieving their bodies from disease, suffering or constraint, by assisting them to 
establish themselves for life, or by erecting or maintaining public buildings, or works, or otherwise 
lessening the burdens of government. In this case the supreme court of Illinois held that the doctrine of 
superstitious uses, arising from the statute of I Edward VI, chap. 14, under which devises for procuring 
the saying of Masses were held void, is not in force in Illinois and has never obtained in the United 
States; and that a devise of real estate to a religious society in trust, the property to be sold and the 
proceeds expended for saying Masses for the repose of the testator's soul and the souls of his relatives, is a 
valid charitable bequest. And the court also held in this case, that a devise in trust to an unincorporated 
religious society will not be allowed to fail for want of a trustee, as the court will appoint a trustee to take 
the gift and apply it to the purposes of the trust. In this case the court laid stress on the fact that the 
Masses said in the church were public. Charitable trusts will be upheld in Illinois though vague and 
general in terms; and they do not fail because the beneficiaries are subject to change. 


CEMETERIES 

Cemetery associations or companies incorporated for cemetery purposes, by any general or special law in 
Illinois, may acquire by purchase, gift, or devise, and may hold, own, and convey, for burial purposes, 
only so much land as may be necessary for use as a cemetery or burial-place for the dead. There may be a 
conveyance of any lot of land not exceeding five acres to a county for the interment of the dead, for the 
use of any society, association, or neighborhood, and such will thereafter be exempted from taxes. There 
are laws in Illinois governing the sale or lease of land for cemetery purposes; the sale of land not suitable 
for cemetery purposes; the removal of cemeteries; fixing penalties for destroying, mutilating, or injuring 
any tomb or other property, or committing a breach of the peace; the enforcement of police protection; 
the making of gifts in trust for purposes of repairs, improvements, and ornamentation; the investment of 
trust funds; the exempting of trust funds from taxation; the organization of county cemetery boards and 
providing for burial of indigent soldiers and sailors. The laws governing cemeteries impose no additional 
burden on cemeteries owned by Catholic institutions. 
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HUGH O'NEILL 


BENLIAN 

from Widdershins by Oliver Onions 

I 

IT would be different if you had known Benlian. It would be different if you had had even that glimpse 
of him that I had the very first time I saw him, standing on the little wooden landing at the top of the 
flight of steps outside my studio door. I say "studio"; but really it was just a sort of loft looking out over 
the timber-yard, and I used it as a studio. The real studio, the big one, was at the other end of the yard, 
and that was Benlian's. 

Scarcely anybody ever came there. I wondered many a time if the timber-merchant was dead or had lost 
his memory and forgotten all about his business; for his stacks of floorboards, set criss-crosswise to season 
(you know how they pile them up) were grimy with soot, and nobody ever disturbed the rows of scaffold- 
poles that stood like palisades along the walls. The entrance was from the street, through a door in a 
billposter's hoarding; and on the river not far away the steamboats hooted, and, in windy weather, the 
floorboards hummed to keep them company. 

I suppose some of these real, regular artists wouldn't have called me an artist at all; for I only painted 
miniatures, and it was trade-work at that, copied from photographs and so on. Not that I wasn't jolly 
good at it, and punctual too (lots of these high-flown artists have simply no idea of punctuality); and the 
loft was cheap, and suited me very well. But, of course, a sculptor wants a big place on the ground floor; 
it's slow work, that with blocks of stone and marble that cost you twenty pounds every time you lift them; 
so Benlian had the studio. His name was on a plate on the door, but I'd never seen him till this time I'm 
telling you of. 





I was working that evening at one of the prettiest little things I'd ever done: a girl's head on ivory, that I'd 
stippled up just like ... oh, you'd never have thought it was done by hand at all. The daylight had gone, 
but I knew that "Prussian" would be about the colour for the eyes and the bunch of flowers at her breast, 
and I wanted to finish. 

I was working at my little table, with a shade over my eyes; and I jumped a bit when somebody knocked at 
the door—not having heard anybody come up the steps, and not having many visitors anyway. (Letters 
were always put into the box in the yard door.) 

When I opened the door, there he stood on the platform; and I gave a bit of a start, having come straight 
from my ivory, you see. He was one of these very tall, gaunt chaps, that make us little fellows feel even 
smaller than we are; and I wondered at first where his eyes were, they were set so deep in the dark caves 
on either side of his nose. Like a skull, his head was; I could fancy his teeth curving round inside his 
cheeks; and his zygomatics stuck up under his skin like razorbacks (but if you're not one of us artists you'll 
not understand that). A bit of smoky, greenish sky showed behind him; and then, as his eyes moved in 
their big pits, one of them caught the light of my lamp and flashed like a well of lustre. 

He spoke abruptly, in a deep, shaky sort of voice. 

"I want you to photograph me in the morning," he said. I supposed he'd seen my printing-frames out on 
the window-sash some time or other. 

"Come in," I said. "But I'm afraid, if it's a miniature you want, that I'm retained—my firm retains me— 
you'd have to do it through them. But come in, and I'll show you the kind of thing I do—though you 
ought to have come in the daylight..." 

He came in. He was wearing a long, grey dressing-gown that came right down to his heels and made him 
look something like a Noah's-ark figure. Seen in the light, his face seemed more ghastly bony still; and as 
he glanced for a moment at my little ivory he made a sound of contempt—I know it was contempt. I 
thought it rather cheek, coming into my place and— 

He turned his cavernous eyeholes on me. 

"I don't want anything of that sort. I want you to photograph me. I'll be here at ten in the morning." 

So, just to show him that I wasn't to be treated that way, I said, quite shortly, "I can't. I've an appointment 
at ten o'clock." 

"What's that?" he said—he'd one of these rich deep voices that always sound consumptive. 

"Take that thing off your eyes, and look at me," he ordered. 

Well, I was awfully indignant. 

"If you think I'm going to be told to do things like this—" I began. 



'Take that thing off," he just ordered again. 


I've got to remember, of course, that you didn't know Benlian. I didn't then. And for a chap just to stalk 
into a fellow's place, and tell him to photograph him, and order him about... but you'll see in a minute. I 
took the shade off my eyes, just to show him that I could browbeat a bit too. 

I used to have a tall strip of looking-glass leaning against my wall; for though I didn't use models much, 
it's awfully useful to go to Nature for odd bits now and then, and I've sketched myself in that glass, oh, 
hundreds of times! We must have been standing in front of it, for all at once I saw the eyes at the bottom 
of his pits looking rigidly over my shoulder. Without moving his eyes from the glass, and scarcely moving 
his lips, he muttered: 

"Get me a pair of gloves, get me a pair of gloves." 

It was a funny thing to ask for; but I got him a pair of my gloves from a drawer. His hands were shaking so 
that he could hardly get them on, and there was a little glistening of sweat on his face, that looked like 
the salt that dries on you when you've been bathing in the sea. Then I turned, to see what it was that he 
was looking so earnestly and profoundly at in the mirror. I saw nothing except just the pair of us, he with 
my gloves on. 

He stepped aside, and slowly drew the gloves off. I think I could have bullied him just then. He turned to 
me. 


"Did that look all right to you?" he asked. 

"Why, my dear chap, whatever ails you?" I cried. 

"I suppose," he went on, "you couldn't photograph me to-night—now?" 

I could have done, with magnesium, but I hadn't a scrap in the place. I told him so. He was looking 
round my studio. He saw my camera standing in a corner. 

"Ah!" he said. 

He made a stride towards it. He unscrewed the lens, brought it to the lamp, and peered attentively 
through it, now into the air, now at his sleeve and hand, as if looking for a flaw in it. Then he replaced it, 
and pulled up the collar of his dressing-gown as if he was cold. 

"Well, another night of it," he muttered; "but," he added, facing suddenly round on me, "if your 
appointment was to meet your God Himself, you must photograph me at ten to-morrow morning!" 

"All right," I said, giving in (for he seemed horribly ill). "Draw up to the stove and have a drink of 
something and a smoke." 

"I neither drink nor smoke," he replied, moving towards the door. 

"Sit down and have a chat, then," I urged; for I always like to be decent with fellows, and it was a lonely 



sort of place, that yard. 


He shook his head. 

"Be ready by ten o'clock in the morning," he said; and he passed down my stairs and crossed the yard to 
his studio without even having said "Good night." 

Well, he was at my door again at ten o'clock in the morning, and I photographed him. I made three 
exposures; but the plates were some that I'd had in the place for some time, and they'd gone off and 
fogged in the developing. 

"I'm awfully sorry," I said; "but I'm going out this afternoon, and will get some more, and we'll have 
another shot in the morning." 

One after the other, he was holding the negatives up to the light and examining them. Presently he put 
them down quietly, leaning them methodically up against the edge of the developing-bath. 

"Never mind. It doesn't matter. Thank you," he said; and left me. 

After that, I didn't see him for weeks; but at nights I could see the light of his roof-window, shining 
through the wreathing river-mists, and sometimes I heard him moving about, and the muffled knock- 
knocking of his hammer on marble. 


II 

Of course I did see him again, or I shouldn't be telling you all this. He came to my door, just as he had 
done before, and at about the same time in the evening. He hadn't come to be photographed this time, 
but for all that it was something about a camera—something he wanted to know. He'd brought two books 
with him, big books, printed in German. They were on Light, he said, and Physics (or else it was Psychics 
—I always get those two words wrong). They were full of diagrams and equations and figures; and, of 
course, it was all miles above my head. 

He talked a lot about "hyper-space," whatever that is; and at first I nodded, as if I knew all about it. But he 
very soon saw that I didn't, and he came down to my level again. What he'd come to ask me was this: Did 
I know anything, of my own experience, about things "photographing through"? (You know the kind of 
thing: a name that's been painted out on a board, say, comes up in the plate.) 

Well, as it happened, I had once photographed a drawing for a fellow, and the easel I had stood it on had 
come up through the picture; and I knew by the way Benlian nodded that that was the kind of thing he 
meant. 

"More," he said. 

I told him I'd once seen a photograph of a man with a bowler hat on, and the shape of his crown had 
showed through the hat. 

"Yes, yes," he said, musing; and then he asked: "Have you ever heard of things not photographing at all?" 



But I couldn't tell him anything about that; and off he started again, about Light and Physics and so on. 
Then, as soon as I could get a word in, I said, "But, of course, the camera isn't Art." (Some of my 
miniatures, you understand, were jolly nice little things.) 

"No—no," he murmured absently; and then abruptly he said: "Eh? What's that? And what the devil do you 
know about it?" 

"Well," said I, in a dignified sort of way, "considering that for ten years I've been—" 

"Chut!... Hold your tongue," he said, turning away. 

There he was, talkig to me again, just as if I'd asked him in to bully me. But you've got to be decent to a 
fellow when he's in your own place; and by-and-by I asked him, but in a cold, off-hand sort of way, how 
his own work was going on. He turned to me again. 

"Would you like to see it?" he asked. 

"Aha!" thought I, "he's got to a sticking-point with his work! It's all very well," I thought, "for you to sniff 
at my miniatures, my friend, but we all get stale on our work sometimes, and the fresh eye, even of a 
miniature-painter...." 

"I shall be glad if I can be of any help to you," I answered, still a bit huffish, but bearing no malice. 

"Then come," he said. 

We descended and crossed the timber-yard, and he held his door open for me to pass in. 

It was an enormous great place, his studio, and all full of mist; and the gallery that was his bedroom was 
up a little staircase at the farther end. In the middle of the floor was a tall structure of scaffolding, with a 
stage or two to stand on; and I could see the dim ghostly marble figure in the gloom. It had been jacked 
up on a heavy base; and as it would have taken three or four men to put it into position, and scarcely a 
stranger had entered the yard since I had been there, I knew that the figure must have stood for a long 
time. Sculpture's weary, slow work. 

Benlian was pottering about with a taper at the end of a long rod; and suddenly the overhead gas-ring 
burst into light. I placed myself before the statue—to criticise, you know. 

Well, it didn't seem to me that he needed to have turned up his nose at my ivories, for I didn't think 
much of his statue—except that it was a great, lumping, extraordinary piece of work. It had an 
outstretched arm that, I remember thinking, was absolutely misshapen—disproportioned, big enough for 
a giant, ridiculously out of drawing. And as I looked at the thing this way and that, I knew that his eyes in 
their deep cellars never left my face for a moment. 

"It's a god," he said by-and-by. 

Then I began to tell him about that monstrous arm; but he cut me very short. 



"I say it's a god," he interrupted, looking at me as if he would have eaten me. "Even you, child as you are, 
have seen the gods men have made for themselves before this. Half-gods they've made, all good or all evil 
(and then they've called them the Devil). This is my god—the god of good and of evil also." 

"Er—I see," I said, rather taken aback (but quite sure he was off his head for all that). Then I looked at the 
arm again; a child could have seen how wrong it was.... 

But suddenly, to my amazement, he took me by the shoulders and turned me away. 

"That'll do," he said curtly. "I didn't ask you to come in here with a view to learning anything from you. I 
wanted to see how it struck you. I shall send for you again—and again—" 

Then he began to jabber, half to himself. 

"Bah!" he muttered. "'Is that all?' they ask before a stupendous thing. Show them the ocean, the heavens, 
infinity, and they ask, 'Is that all?' It they saw their God face to face they'd ask it!... There's only one 
Cause, that works now in good and now in evil, but show It to them and they put their heads on one side 
and begin to appraise and patronise It!... I tell you, what's seen at a glance flies away at a glance. Gods 
come slowly over you, but presently, ah! they begin to grip you, and at the end there's no fleeing from 
them! You'll tell me more about my statue by-and-by!... What was that you said?" he demanded, facing 
swiftly round on me. "That arm? Ah, yes; but we'll see what you say about that arm six months from now! 
Yes, the arm.... Now be off!" he ordered me. "I'll send for you again when I want you!" 

He thrust me out. 

"An asylum, Mr. Benlian," I thought as I crossed the yard, "is the place for you!" You see, I didn't know 
him then, and that he wasn't to be judged as an ordinary man is. Just you wait till you see.... 

And straight away, I found myself vowing that I'd have nothing more to do with him. I found myself 
resolving that, as if I were making up my mind not to smoke or drink—and (I don't know why) with a 
similar sense that I was depriving myself of something. But, somehow, I forgot, and within a month he'd 
been in several times to see me, and once or twice had fetched me in to see his statue. 

In two months I was in an extraordinary state of mind about him. I was familiar with him in a way, but at 
the same time I didn't know one scrap more about him. Because I'm a fool (oh, yes, I know quite well, 
now, what I am) you'll think I'm talking folly if I even begin to tell you what sort of a man he was. I don't 
mean just his knowledge (though I think he knew everything—sciences, languages, and all that) for it was 
far more than that. Somehow, when he was there, he had me all restless and uneasy; and when he wasn't 
there I was (there's only the one word for it) jealous—as jealous as if he'd been a girl! Even yet I can't make 
it out.... 

And he knew how unsettled he'd got me; and I'll tell you how I found that out. 

Straight out one night, when he was sitting up in my place, he asked me: "Do you like me, Pudgie?" (I 
forgot to say that I'd told him they used to call me Pudgie at home, because I was little and fat; it was odd, 
the number of things I told him that I wouldn't have told anybody else.) 



'Do you like me, Pudgie?" he said. 


As for my answer, I don't know how it spurted out. I was much more surprised than he was, for I really 
didn't intend it. It was for all the world as if somebody else was talking with my mouth. 

"I loathe and adore you!" it came; and then I looked round, awfully startled to hear myself saying that. 

But he didn't look at me. He only nodded. 

"Yes. Of good and evil too—" he muttered to himself. And then all of a sudden he got up and went out. 

I didn't sleep for ever so long after that, thinking how odd it was I should have said that. 

Well (to get on), after that something I couldn't account for began to come over me sometimes as I 
worked. It began to come over me, without any warning, that he was thinking of me down there across 
the yard. I used to know (this must sound awfully silly to you) that he was down yonder, thinking of me 
and doing something to me. And one night I was so sure that it wasn't fancy that I jumped straight up 
from my work, and I'm not quite sure what happened then, until I found myself in his studio, just as if 
I'd walked there in my sleep. 

And he seemed to be waiting for me, for there was a chair by his own, in front of the statue. 

"What is it, Benlian?" I burst out. 

"Ah!" he said.... "Well, it's about that arm, Pudgie; I want you to tell me about the arm. Does it look so 
strange as it did?" 

"No," I said. 

"I thought it wouldn't," he observed. "But I haven't touched it, Pudgie—" 

So I stayed the evening there. 

But you must not think he was always doing that thing—whatever it was—to me. On the other hand, I 
sometimes felt the oddest sort of release (I don't know how else to put it) ... like when, on one of these 
muggy, earthy-smelling days, when everything's melancholy, the wind freshens up suddenly and you 
breathe again. And that (I'm trying to take it in order, you see, so that it will be plain to you) brings me to 
the time I found out that he did that too, and knew when he was doing it. 

I'd gone into his place one night to have a look at his statue. It was surprising what a lot I was finding out 
about that statue. It was still all out of proportion (that is to say, I knew it must be—remembered I'd 
thought so—though it didn't annoy me now quite so much. I suppose I'd lost my fresh eye by that time). 
Somehow, too, my own miniatures had begun to look a bit kiddish; they made me impatient; and that's 
horrible, to be discontented with things that once seemed jolly good to you. 

Well, he'd been looking at me in the hungriest sort of way, and I looking at the statue, when all at once 



that feeling of release and lightness came over me. The first I knew of it was that I found myself drinking 
of some rather important letters my firm had written to me, wanting to know when a job I was doing was 
going to be finished. I drought nryself it was time I got it finished; I drought I'd better set about it at once; 
and I sat suddenly up in nry chair, as if I'd just conre out of a sleep. And, looking at the statue, I saw it as 
it had seemed at first—all misshapen and out of drawing. 

The very next moment, as I was rising, I sat down again as suddenly as if somebody had pulled nre back. 

Now a chap doesn't like to be changed about like drat; so, without looking at Benlian, I muttered a bit 
testily, "Don't, Benlian!" 

Then I heard him get up and knock his chair away. He was standing behind nre. 

"Pudgie," he said, in a moved sort of voice, "I'm no good to you. Get out of this. Get out—" 

"No, no, Benlian!" I pleaded. 

"Get out, do you hear, and don't conre again! Go and live somewhere else—go away from London—don't 
let nre know where you go—" 

"Oh, what have I done?" I asked unhappily; and he was muttering again. 

"Perhaps it would be better for nre too," he muttered; and then he added, "Conre, bundle out!" 

So in home I went, and finished nry ivory for the firm; but I can't tell you how friendless and unhappy I 
felt. 

Now I used to know in those days a little girl—a nice, warm-hearted little thing, just friendly you know, 
who used to conre to nre sometimes in another place I lived at and nrend for nre and so on. It was an 
awful long time since I'd seen her; but she found nre out one night—canre to that yard, walked straight in, 
went straight to nry linen-bag, and began to look over nry things to see what wanted mending, just as she 
used to. I don't nrind confessing that I was a bit sweet on her at one time; and it made nre feel awfully 
mean, the way she canre in, without asking any questions, and took up nry mending. 

So she sat doing nry things, and I sat at nry work, glad of a bit of company; and she chatted as she worked, 
just jolly and gentle and not at all reproaching nre. 

But as suddenly as a shot, right in the middle of it all, I found nryself wondering about Benlian again. 
And I wasn't only wondering; somehow I was horribly uneasy about hinr. It canre to nre that he might be 
ill or something. And all the tun of her having conre to see nre was gone. I found nryself doing all sorts of 
stupid things to nry work, and glancing at nry watch that was lying on the table before nre. 

At last I couldn't stand it any longer. I got up. 

"Daisy," I said, "I've got to go out now." 


She seemed surprised. 



"Oh, why didn't you tell me I'd been keeping you!" she said, getting up at once. 

I muttered that I was awfully sorry.... 

I packed her off. I closed the door in the hoarding behind her. Then I walked straight across the yard to 
Benlian's. 

He was lying on a couch, not doing anything. 

"I know I ought to have come sooner, Benlian," I said, "but I had somebody with me." 

"Yes," he said, looking hard at me; and I got a bit red. 

"She's awfully nice," I stammered; "but you never bother with girls, and you don't drink or smoke—" 

"No," he said. 

"Well," I continued, "you ought to have a little relaxation; you're knocking yourself up." And, indeed, he 
looked awfully ill. 

But he shook his head. 

"A man's only a definite amount of force in him, Pudgie," he said, "and if he spends it in one way he goes 
short in another. Mine goes—there." He glanced at the statue. "I rarely sleep now," he added. 

"Then you ought to see a doctor," I said, a bit alarmed. (I'd felt sure he was ill.) 

"No, no, Pudgie. My force is all going there—all but the minimum that can't be helped, you know.... 

You've heard artists talk about 'putting their soul into their work,' Pudgie?" 

"Don't rub it in about my rotten miniatures, Benlian," I asked him. 

"You've heard them say that; but they're charlatans, professional artists, all, Pudgie. They haven't got any 
souls bigger than a sixpence to put into it.... You know, Pudgie, that Force and Matter are the same thing 
—that it's decided nowadays that you can't define matter otherwise than as 'a point of Force'?" 

"Yes," I found myself saying eagerly, as if I'd heard it dozens of times before. 

"So that if they could put their souls into it, it would be just as easy for them to put their bodies into it?..." 

I had drawn very close to him, and again—it was not fancy—I felt as if somebody, not me, was using my 
mouth. A flash of comprehension seemed to come into my brain. 

"Not that, Benlian?" I cried breathlessly. 

He nodded three or four times, and whispered. I really don't know why we both whispered. 



'Really that, Benlian?" I whispered again. 


"Shall I show you?... I tried my hardest not to, you know,..." he still whispered. 

"Yes, show me!" I replied in a suppressed voice. 

"Don't breathe a sound then! I keep them up there...." 

He put his finger to his lips as if we had been two conspirators; then he tiptoed across the studio and 
went up to his bedroom in the gallery. Presently he tiptoed down again, with some rolled-up papers in his 
hand. They were photographs, and we stooped together over a little table. His hand shook with 
excitement. 

"You remember this?" he whispered, showing me a rough print. 

It was one of the prints from the fogged plates that I'd taken after that first night. 

"Come closer to me if you feel frightened, Pudgie," he said. "You said they were old plates, Pudgie. No no; 
the plates were all right; it's I who am wrong!" 

"Of course," I said. It seemed so natural. 

"This one," he said, taking up one that was numbered "1," "is a plain photograph, in the flesh, before it 
started; you know! Now look at this, and this—" 

He spread them before me, all in order. 

"2" was a little fogged, as if a novice had taken it; on "3" a sort of cloudy veil partly obliterated the face; "4" 
was still further smudged and lost; and "5" was a figure with gloved hands held up, as a man holds his 
hands up when he is covered by a gun. The face of this one was completely blotted out. 

And it didn't seem in the least horrible to me, for I kept on murmuring, "Of course, of course." 

Then Benlian rubbed his hands and smiled at me. "I'm making good progress, am I not?" he said. 

"Splendid!" I breathed. 

"Better than you know, too," he chuckled, "for you're not properly under yet. But you will be, Pudgie, you 
will be—" 

"Yes, yes!... Will it be long, Benlian?" 

"No," he replied, "not if I can keep from eating and sleeping and thinking of other things than the statue 
—and if you don't disturb me by having girls about the place, Pudgie." 


'I'm awfully sorry," I said contritely. 



"All right, all right; ssh!... This, you know, Pudgie, is my own studio; I bought it; I bought it purposely to 
make my statue, my god. I'm passing nicely into it; and when I'm quite passed—quite passed, Pudgie—you 
can have the key and come in when you like." 

"Oh, thanks awfully," I murmured gratefully. 

He nudged me. 

"What would they think of it, Pudgie—those of the exhibitions and academies, who say 'their souls are in 
their work'? What would the cacklers think of it, Pudgie?" 

"Aren't they fools!" I chuckled. 

"And I shall have one worshipper, shan't I, Pudgie?" 

"Rather!" I replied. "Isn't it splendid!... Oh, need I go back just yet?" 

"Yes, you must go now; but I'll send for you again very soon.... You know I tried to do without you, 
Pudge; I tried for thirteen days, and it nearly killed me! That's past. I shan't try again. Now off you trot, 
my Pudgie—" 

I winked at him knowingly, and came skipping and dancing across the yard. 


Ill 

It's just silly—that's what it is—to say that something of a man doesn't go into his work. 

Why, even those wretched little ivories of mine, the thick-headed fellows who paid for them knew my 
touch in them, and once spotted it instantly when I tried to slip in another chap's who was hard up. 
Benlian used to say that a man went about spreading himself over everything he came in contact with- 
diffusing some sort of influence (as far as I could make it out); and the mistake was, he said, that we went 
through the world just wasting it instead of directing it. And it Benlian didn't understand all about those 
things, I should jolly well like to know who does! A chap with a great abounding will and brain like him, 
it's only natural he should be able to pass himself on, to a statue or anything else, when he really tried— 
did without food and talk and sleep in order to save himself up for it! 

"A man can't both do and be," I remember he said to me once. "He's so much force, no more, and he can 
either make himself with it or something else. If he tries to do both, he does both imperfectly. I'm going 
to do one perfect thing." Oh, he was a queer chap! Fancy, a fellow making a thing like that statue, out of 
himself, and then wanting somebody to adore him! 

And I hadn't the faintest conception of how much I did adore him till yet again, as he had done before, 
he seemed to—you know—to take himself away from me again, leaving me all alone, and so wretched!... 
And I was angry at the same time, for he'd promised me he wouldn't do it again.... (This was one night, I 
don't remember when.) 



I ran to my landing and shouted down into the yard. 


"Benlian! Benlian!" 

There was a light in his studio, and I heard a muffled shout come back. 

"Keep away—keep away—keep away!" 

He was struggling—I knew he was struggling as I stood there on my landing—struggling to let me go. And I 
could only run and throw myself on my bed and sob, while he tried to set me free, who didn't want to be 
set free ... he was having a terrific struggle, all alone there.... 

(He told me afterwards that he had to eat something now and then and to sleep a little, and that 
weakened him—strengthened him—strengthened his body and weakened the passing, you know.) 

But the next day it was all right again. I was Benlian's again. And I wondered, when I remembered his 
struggle, whether a dying man had ever fought for life as hard as Benlian was fighting to get away from it 
and pass himself. 

The next time after that that he fetched me—called me—whatever you like to name it—I burst into his 
studio like a bullet. He was sunk in a big chair, gaunt as a mummy now, and all the life in him seemed to 
burn in the bottom of his deep eye-sockets. At the sight of him I fiddled with my knuckles and giggled. 

"You are going it, Benlian!" I said. 

"Am I not?" he replied, in a voice that was scarcely a breath. 

"You meant me to bring the camera and magnesium, didn't you?" (I had snatched them up when I felt his 
call, and had brought them.) 

"Yes. Go ahead." 

So I placed the camera before him, made all ready, and took the magnesium ribbon in a pair of pincers. 
"Are you ready?" I said; and lighted the ribbon. 

The studio seemed to leap with the blinding glare. The ribbon spat and spluttered. I snapped the shutter, 
and the fumes drifted away and hung in clouds in the roof. 

"You'll have to walk me about soon, Pudgie, and bang me with bladders, as they do the opium-patients," 
he said sleepily. 

"Let me take one of the statue now," I said eagerly. 

But he put up his hand. 

"No, no. That's too much like testing our god. Faith's the food they feed gods on, Pudgie. We'll let the S. 



P. R. people photograph it when it's all over," he said. "Now get it developed." 

I developed the plate. The obliteration now seemed complete. 

But Benlian seemed dissatisfied. 

"There's something wrong somewhere," he said. "It isn't so perfect as that yet—I can feel within me it isn't. 
It's merely that your camera isn't strong enough to find me, Pudgie." 

"I'll get another in the morning," I cried. 

"No," he answered. "I know something better than that. Have a cab here by ten o'clock in the morning, 
and we'll go somewhere." 

By half-past ten the next morning we had driven to a large hospital, and had gone down a lot of steps and 
along corridors to a basement room. There was a stretcher couch in the middle of the room, and all 
manner of queer appliances, frames of ground glass, tubes of glass blown into extraordinary shapes, a 
dynamo, and a lot of other things all about. A couple of doctors were there too, and Benlian was talking 
to them. 

"We'll try my hand first," Benlian said by-and-by. 

He advanced to the couch, and put his hand under one of the frames of ground glass. One of the doctors 
did something in a corner. A harsh crackling filled the room, and an unearthly, fluorescent light shot and 
flooded across the frame where Benlian's hand was. The two doctors looked, and then started back. One 
of them gave a cry. He was sickly white. 

"Put me on the couch," said Benlian. 

I and the doctor who was not ill lifted him on the canvas stretcher. The green-gleaming frame of 
fluctuating light was passed over the whole of his body. Then the doctor ran to a telephone and called a 
colleague.... 

We spent the morning there, with dozens of doctors coming and going. Then we left. All the way home 
in the cab Benlian chuckled to himself. 

"That scared 'em, Pudgie!" he chuckled. "A man they can't X-ray—that scared 'em! We must put that down 
in the diary—" 

"Wasn't it ripping!" I chuckled back. 

He kept a sort of diary or record. He gave it to me afterwards, but they've borrowed it. It was as big as a 
ledger, and immensely valuable, I'm sure; they oughtn't to borrow valuable things like that and not return 
them. The laughing that Benlian and I have had over that diary! It fooled them all—the clever X-ray men, 
the artists of the academies, everybody! Written on the fly-leaf was "To My Pudgie." I shall publish it 
when I get it back again. 



Benlian had now got frightfully weak; it's awfully hard work, passing yourself. And he had to take a little 
milk now and then or he'd have died before he had quite finished. I didn't bother with miniatures any 
longer, and when angry letters came from my employers we just put them into the fire, Benlian and I, 
and we laughed—that is to say, I laughed, but Benlian only smiled, being too weak to laugh really. He'd 
lots of money, so that was all right; and I slept in his studio, to be there for the passing. 

And that wouldn't be very long now, I thought; and I was always looking at the statue. Things like that 
(in case you don't know) have to be done gradually, and I supposed he was busy filling up the inside of it 
and hadn't got to the outside yet—for the statue was much the same to look at. But, reckoning off his sips 
of milk and snatches of sleep, he was making splendid progress, and the figure must be getting very full 
now. I was awfully excited, it was getting so near.... 

And then somebody came bothering and nearly spoiling all. It's odd, but I really forget exactly what it 
was. I only know there was a funeral, and people were sobbing and looking at me, and somebody said I 
was callous, but somebody else said, "No, look at him," and that it was just the other way about. And I 
think I remember, now, that it wasn't in London, for I was in a train; but after the funeral I dodged them, 
and found myself back at Euston again. They followed me, but I shook them off. I locked my own studio 
up, and lay as quiet as a mouse in Benlian's place when they came hammering at the door.... 

And now I must come to what you'll called the finish—though it's awfully stupid to call things like that 
"finishes." 

I'd slipped into my own studio one night—I forget what for; and I'd gone quietly, for I knew they were 
following me, those people, and would catch me if they could. It was a thick, misty night, and the light 
came streaming up through Benlian's roof window, with the shadows of the window-divisions losing 
themselves like dark rays in the fog. A lot of hooting was going on down the river, steamers and barges.... 
Oh, I know what I'd come into my studio for! It was for those negatives. Benlian wanted them for the 
diary, so that it could be seen there wasn't any fake about the prints. For he'd said he would make a final 
spurt that evening and get the job finished. It had taken a long time, but I'll bet you couldn't have passed 
yourself any quicker. 

When I got back he was sitting in the chair he'd hardly left for weeks, and the diary was on the table by 
his side. I'd taken all the scaffolding down from the statue, and he was ready to begin. He had to waste 
one last bit of strength to explain to me, but I drew as close as I could, so that he wouldn't lose much. 

"Now, Pudgie," I just heard him say, "you've behaved splendidly, and you'll be quite still up to the finish, 
won't you?" 

I nodded. 

"And you mustn't expect the statue to come down and walk about, or anything like that," he continued. 
"Those aren't the really wonderful things. And no doubt people will tell you it hasn't changed; but you'll 
know better! It's much more wonderful that I should be there than that they should be able to prove it, 
isn't it?... And, of course, I don't know exactly how it will happen, for I've never done this before.... You 
have the letter for the S. P. R.? They can photograph it if they want.... By the way, you don't think the 
same of my statue as you did at first, do you?" 



'Oh, it's wonderful!" I breathed. 


"And even if, like the God of the others, it doesn't vouchsafe a special sign and wonder, it's Benlian, for 
all that?" 

"Oh, do be quick, Benlian! I can't bear another minute!" 

Then, for the last time, he turned his great eaten-out eyes on me. 

"I seal you mine, Pudgie!" he said. 

Then his eyes fastened themselves on the statue. 

I waited for a quarter of an hour, scarcely breathing. Benlian's breath came in little flutters, many seconds 
apart. He had a little clock on the table. Twenty minutes passed, and half an hour. I was a little 
disappointed, really, that the statue wasn't going to move; but Benlian knew best, and it was filling quietly 
up with him instead. Then I thought of those zigzag bunches of lightning they draw on the electric-belt 
advertisements, and I was rather glad after all that the statue wasn't going to move. It would have been a 
little cheap, that... vulgar, in a sense.... He was breathing a little more sharply now, as if in pain, but his 
eyes never moved. A dog was howling somewhere, and I hoped that the hooting of the tugs wouldn't 
disturb Benlian.... 

Nearly an hour had passed when, all of a sudden, I pushed my chair farther away and cowered back, 
gnawing my fingers, very frightened. Benlian had suddenly moved. He'd set himself forward in his chair, 
and he seemed to be strangling. His mouth was wide open, and he began to make long harsh "Aaaaah- 
aaaah's!" I shouldn't have thought passing yourself was such agony.... 

And then I gave a scream—for he seemed to be thrusting himself back in his chair again, as if he'd 
changed his mind and didn't want to pass himself at all. But just you ask anybody: When you get yourself 
just over half-way passed, the other's dragged out of you, and you can't help yourself. His "Aaaaahs!" 
became so loud and horrid that I shut my eyes and stopped my ears.... Minutes that lasted; and then 
there came a high dinning that I couldn't shut out, and all at once the floor shook with a heavy thump. 
When all was still again I opened my eyes. 

His chair had overturned, and he lay in a heap beside it. 

I called "Benlian!" but he didn't answer.... 

He'd passed beautifully; quite dead. I looked up at the statue. It was just as Benlian had said—it didn't 
open its eyes, nor speak, nor anything like that. Don't you believe chaps who tell you that statues that 
have been passed into do that; they don't. 

But instead, in a blaze and flash and shock, I knew now for the first time what a glorious thing that 
statue was! Have you ever seen anything for the first time like that? If you have, you never see very much 
afterwards, you know. The rest's all piffle after that. It was like coming out of fog and darkness into a split 
in the open heavens, my statue was so transfigured; and I'll bet if you'd been there you'd have clapped 
your hands, as I did, and chucked the tablecloth over the Benlian on the floor till they should come to 



cart that empty shell away, and patted the statue's foot and cried: "Is it all right, Benlian?" 

I did this; and then I rushed excitedly out into the street, to call somebody to see how glorious it was.... 

They've brought me here for a holiday, and I'm to go back to the studio in two or three days. But they've 
said that before, and I think it's caddish of fellows not to keep their word—and not to return a valuable 
diary too! But there isn't a peephole in my room, as there is in some of them (the Emperor of Brazil told 
me that); and Benlian knows I haven't forsaken him, for they take me a message every day to the studio, 
and Benlian always answers that it's "all right, and I'm to stay where I am for a bit." So as long as he 
knows, I don't mind so much. But it is a bit rotten hanging on here, especially when the doctors 
themselves admit how reasonable it all is.... Still, if Benlian says it's "All right. 
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Eurypterida 

Eurypterids are rarely encountered in the Mazon Creek area, although the number of known specimens 
has increased gradually since the first report of the holotype of Adelophthalmus mazonensis by Meek and 
Worthen in 1868. In 1948 (p. 17), Kjellesvig-Waering reported on seven more specimens. Up to the 
present, however, only these eight specimens have been reported in the literature, all of them 
representing one species, Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen). 

The purpose of this notice is to record new morphological and biometric data on twenty-three hitherto 
unreported specimens of A. mazonensis (Meek and Worthen), and to describe two new eurypterids 





previously unknown in the Mazon Creek fauna. One of these, a very unusual eurypterid of the family 
Stylonuridae, is described as a new species of the new genus Mazonipterus, and the other is represented 
by fragments of a specimen belonging to Mycterops, a peculiar genus previously reported in 
Pennsylvanian beds of Pennsylvania, Belgium and Holland. 

The complete list of Mazon Creek eurypterids is as follows: 

Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) Mazonipterus cyclophthalmus, new gen. and sp. 
Mycterops, sp. indet. 

Acknowledgments.—I am particularly indebted to Dr. Eugene S. Richardson, Jr., as solely through his co¬ 
operation I have been able to locate the specimens of Mazon Creek eurypterids, which are in the hands 
of private collectors residing principally in the Chicago area. It is mainly through the ceaseless efforts of 
these avid collectors that the bulk of the Mazon Creek fauna has been revealed to science. I am also 
indebted to Dr. Willard P. Leutze, who told me about the important specimen PE 6263, which was at 
that time in the private collection of Mr. Bruce Bell, of Flossmoor, Illinois; Mr. Bell has since presented it 
to Chicago Natural History Museum. Mr. Jerry Herdina, whose remarkable collection of Mazon Creek 
eurypterids was kindly lent for description, particularly deserves acknowledgment. Acknowledgments are 
also due to Messrs. Konecny, Michael Moore, and Harry C. Witmer for the loan of their specimens. For 
the loan of other specimens used in this study I wish to thank the United States National Museum, 
through Dr. G. Arthur Cooper and Dr. Henry B. Roberts; the Museum of Comparative Zoology, through 
Dr. Harry B. Whittington and Dr. Donald Baird; the Princeton University Museum, through Dr. B. F. 
Howell; and the Peabody Museum, through Dr. Carl O. Dunbar. Mr. Matthew Nitecki, of the Walker 
Museum, University of Chicago, kindly lent the specimen of Adelophthalmus mansfieldi (C. E. Hall) 
shown in figure 51. My wife, Virginia Kjellesvig-Waering, has been of constant and most valued 
assistance, particularly in photographing the specimen of Mazonipterus cyclophthalmus. 


Class Merostomata Dana, 1852 

Subclass Eurypterida Burmeister, 1843 

Superfamily Eurypteracea Burmeister, 1845 

Family Hughmilleriidae Kjellesvig-Waering, 1951 

Genus Adelophthalmus Jordan and Meyer, 1854 

Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) 

Figures 44-50 

Eurypterus (Anthraconectes) mazonensis Meek and Worthen, 1868, Amer. Jour. Sci., 46, pp. 19-22; 
1868, Geol. Surv. Illinois, 3, pp. 544-547; Miller, 1877, Am. Palaeoz. Foss., p. 209; J. Hall, 1884, 2nd 
Geol. Surv. Pennsylvania, Rept. Progr., PPP, pp. 24-28, figs. 2, 3; Lesley, 1889, 2nd Geol. Surv. 
Pennsylvania, Rept. P4, 1 (A-M), pp. 235-236; Woodward, 1907, Geol. Mag., Dec. V, 4, p. 278; Clarke 
and Ruedemann, 1912, New York St. Mus., Mem., 14, pp. 223-226, pi. 26, fig. 1, text figs. 50-51; 
O'Connell, 1916, Buffalo Soc. Nat. Sci., Bull., 11, p. 42; Grabau, 1920, Geol. Surv. China, Bull., 2, p. 65; 
Diener, 1924, Foss. Cat., I, Animalia, 25, Eurypterida, p. 20; Pruvost, 1930, Mus. Roy. Hist. Nat. Belg., 



Mem., 44, pp. 193-194; Moore, 1936, Geol. Assoc, Proc, 47, p. 364; Shimer and Shrock, 1944, Index 
Foss. N. Amer., p. 707, pi. 299, figs. 8, 9. 


Eurypterus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) Miller, 1877, Am. Palaeoz. Foss., p. 217; Woodward, 1888, 
Geol. Mag., Dec. Ill, 5, p. 419; Miller, 1889, N. Amer. Geol. Pal., p. 548; Laurie, 1895, Roy. Soc. 
Edinburgh, Trans., 37, p. 520; Weller, 1898, U. S. Geol. Surv., Bull., 153, p. 269; Clarke, 1909, New York 
St. Mus., Bull., 133, p. 37; Pruvost, 1911, Soc. Geol. Nord, Ann., 40, p. 300; Woodward, 1913, Geol. 

Mag., Dec. V, 10, p. 298; Stainier, 1915, Geol. Soc. London, Quart. Jour., 71, p. 642; Pruvost, 1919, 

Mem. Carte geol. det. France, p. 327. 

Lepidoderma mazonense (Meek and Worthen) Kjellesvig-Waering, 1948, Illinois St. Mus., Sci. Pap., 2, 
no. 4, pp. 17-24, pis. 1-5, pi. 6, fig. 1; Stormer, 1955, Treatise Inv. Paleont., P, Arthropoda 2. p. 30, fig. 

21 (3b, c). 

Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) Pfibyl, 1953, Ceska Akad., Tf., 53, no. 2, p. 7; Caster 
and Kjellesvig-Waering, 1956, Jour. Paleont., 30, p. 27; Kjellesvig-Waering, 1958, Jour. Paleont., 32, p. 
1140; Waterston, 1960, Palaeontology, 3, p. 245. 

Adelophthalmus irnhofi (Reuss) Van Oyen, 1956, Med. Geol. Sticht., ser. C-IV-3, no. 7, p. 59, text figs. 5, 
6, 27. 

This rare eurypterid was previously known from the holotype and seven specimens (Kjellesvig-Waering, 
1948, p. 17). To this number can be added data from twenty-three specimens. Eighteen of these 
specimens were collected during ten years of intensive search by Jerry Herdina, of Berwyn, Illinois, and 
form part of his extensive collection. It includes the largest carapace known (see fig. 44). 

Twenty-two of the specimens discussed here are from the spoil heaps of the abandoned strip mines of the 
Peabody Coal Company in Will and Grundy Counties, Illinois (Richardson, 1956). Several beds of coal 
have been exploited in these mines, but it is probable that the concretions bearing the famous Mazon 
Creek fauna (including these eurypterids) are derived from the Francis Creek shale member of the 
Middle Pennsylvanian (Westphalian C) Carbondale formation overlying Coal 2. The remaining 
specimen, from the Chiefton strip mine a few miles south of Terre Haute, in Vigo County, Indiana, is 
slightly younger. Spoil heaps of this mine are at present yielding large numbers of ironstone concretions 
to the same industrious collectors who have recovered so many fine specimens from the Illinois locality. 
According to Dr. Charles E. Wier, Head of the Coal Section of the Indiana Geological Survey, the 
concretion-bearing bed in the Chiefton mine lies above Coal VII, and is thus in the Shelburne formation 
(also Westphalian C). 

The measurements of the holotype given by Clarke and Ruedemann (1912, p. 226) are erroneous as to 
the width of the carapace, which is given as 53.0 mm. This appears to be a typographical error, as the 
correct dimension is 43.0 mm, across the base of the carapace. 

The new morphological data include the structure of the important ventral shield of the carapace, 
definite outlines of the spatulate plates of the Type A operculum, and the presence of the alimentary 
canal. Measurements of all carapaces are recorded for biometric comparisons. In this connection it 
should be noted that the condition of preservation of the carapace is of great importance 
Pennsylvanian invertebrates of the Mazon Creek Area, Illinois Eurypterida figure 44.jpg 



Fig. 44. Carapace of Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) from die Herdina collection (H- 
6); x 1.3. This is the largest specimen that has been found. 

in biometric studies; therefore the state of preservation is given with each specimen. The dimensions of 
these carapaces are as follows: 

Specimen number Width at base 
mm. Width behind eyes 
mm. Length 
mm. Ratio Condition 


H-7 

11.5 

10.3 

7.3 

6.3:10 

C and und. 

Vigo Co., Ind. 

15.5 

13.3 

10.0 

6.4:10 PC and und. 

H-ll 

16.3 

broken 11.2 

6.8:10 

C and und. 

H-16 

16.5 

broken 11.8 

7.1:10 

C and und. 

H-14 

19.4 

17.7 

14.5 

7.4:10 

C and und. 

PE 6263 

19.5 

.... 

14.5 

7.4:10 C and und. 

H-15 

20.3 

.... 

17.0 

8.3:10 

unc. and und. 

H-8 

20.3 

.... 

15.0 

7.3:10 

PC and und. 

H-18 

20.4 

16.8 

14.5 

7.1:10 

PC and und. 

H-3 

20.8 

18.5 

15.3 

8.8:10 

PC and und. 

PE 3969 

26.8 

22.5 

16.7 

6.3:10 C and und. 

PE 5094 

23.0 

20.3 

16.2 

8.8:10 PC and und. 

H-12 

23.8 

20.2 

16.6 

6.9:10 

PC and und. 

H-2 

24.6 

20.8 

17.3 

7.0:10 

PC and und. 

H-4 

26.1 

24.0 

18.5 

7.0:10 

C and P dis. 

H-10 

26.1 

24.0 

19.0 

7.2:10 

und. 

Witmer 

30.0 

26.5 

19.5 

6.5:10 C and und. 

H-5 

31.8 

28.8 

24.5 

7.7:10 

PC and und. 

H-13 

34.3 

. . . 

25.4 

7.4:10 

PC and und. 

H-l 

broken 29.7 

25.6 


C and und. 

H-9 

36.8 est. 

31.4 

27.3 est. 7.4:10 C and und. 

H-6 

51.0 

43.8 

37.8 

7.4:10 

PC and und. 


C = compressed dis. = distortedP = partly 
unc. = uncompressed und. = undistorted 

The ventral shield (fig. 46) comprises a broad plate, not unlike that of Hughmilleria, but without trace of 
any sutures except a longitudinal one dividing the plate into two halves, longitudinally, along the 
anterior. This suture is present in Hughmilleria (Stormer, 1934, fig. 2). Avery narrow, raised, marginal 
rim surrounds the carapace. A small, deep, triangular indentation occurs at the middle of the anterior of 
the shield to receive the triangular process at the anterior of the carapace, thereby forming a locking 
device for the ventral shield. 


The ventral shield is ornamented with very fine semi-lunar scales that point away, or radiate, from the 
position of the mouth (see also fig. 45). It was almost entirely preserved in specimen PE 6263 and partly 
preserved in specimens H-2 in the Herdina collection and PE 3347. 

Specimen PE 5094 (a male, Type A) has the eyes located on the carapace, 4.9 mm. from the anterior 
margin, 7.7 mm. from the 



Pennsylvanian invertebrates of the Mazon Creek Area, Illinois Eurypterida figure 45.jpg 
Fig. 45. Carapace of Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) from the Herdina collection (H- 
2), showing the outline of the ventral shield; x 2.8. The scales on the ventral shield point outward (see 
fig. 46). 
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Fig. 46. Schematic drawing of the ventral shield of Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) 

based on specimens H-2, PE 6263 and PE 3347. 

posterior margin and 3.8 mm. from the lateral margins. They are 2.8 mm. in length, 1.8 mm. in width, 

6.7 mm. apart at the front, and 8.6 mm. apart at the back. The ocellar mound is located on the carapace 
8.2 mm. from the anterior margin, 6.8 mm. from the posterior margin, and 9.3 mm. from the lateral 
margin; diameter, 0.8 mm. 

Another well-preserved specimen (El-3) has the eyes located on the carapace, 4.2 mm. from the anterior 
margin, 7.3 mm. from the posterior margin, and 3.7 mm. from the lateral margins. The lateral eyes are 

3.7 mm. in length, 2.0 mm. in width, 5.6 mm. apart at the front, and 7.3 mm. apart at the back. The 
ocellar mound is located on the carapace, 8.5 mm. from the anterior margin, 5.5 mm. from the posterior 
margin, and 9.0 mm. from the lateral margins. In an uncrushed condition, the ocellar mound is nearly 
round and measures approximately 1.3 mm. in diameter. 

The largest carapace (El-6) has eyes that are 6.8 mm. in length and 4.5 mm. in width. 

Although the details of the Type B operculum are known (Kjellesvig-Waering, 1948, p. 23, pi. 1, fig. 6), 
those of Type A are mainly known from an inconclusive outline given by Meek and Worthen (1868a, pp. 
19-22), as the holotype is a dorsal impression and the shape of the operculum could only be surmised by 
its reflection through the mesosoma. Little can still be added to Meek and Worthen's original 
interpretation except to reveal that the 
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Fig. 47. Well-preserved specimen (male; Type A) of Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen), 

PE 5094; x 1.5. The underlying mesial appendage was developed to reveal the lateral lobes of the 
operculum shown on figure 48. 

spatulate lobes are large, ear-shaped, and very similar to those of Type B (see fig. 48). This is an important 
morphological structure, as the operculum of Adelophthalmus mansfieldi (C. E. Hall) is quite different 
with regard to the spatulate lobes. The Type A mesial appendage of A. mazonensis, although not clearly 
preserved, is considerably larger than in A. mansfieldi. The operculum of A. mansfieldi is given here for 
comparison (see fig. 51). This is James Hall's hypotype (1884, fig. 4), which remains the only known well- 
preserved Type A operculum of the genus Adelophthalmus. 

A very poorly preserved specimen, PE 6174, paradoxically represents the only specimen in which the 
alimentary canal is preserved. This is preserved from the second tergite to about the ninth, and appears 
to be thickest in the area occupied by the fourth, fifth, and sixth tergites (see fig. 50). Ruedemann (1919, 
p. 92) has previously shown the alimentary canal in Carcinosoma newlini (Claypole), and Heubusch 
(1962, p. 222) has shown it in specimens of Eurypterus remipes lacustris Harlan. 

Fig. 48. Central part of operculum of specimen PE 5094, Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and 
Worthen). The spatulate lobes of the male are as well developed as those in the female. 

Pennsylvanian invertebrates of the Mazon Creek Area, Illinois Eurypterida figure 48.jpg 

Specimens examined.—The specimens listed as H-l to H-18 are in the private collection of Jerry Herdina. 



The specimen listed as "Witmer" is in the private collection of Harry Witmer, of Downers Grove, Illinois; 
the Vigo County, Indiana, specimen is in the collection of Michael Moore, of Tulsa, Oklahoma; and 
those listed as PE 3969, PE 5094, and PE 6263 are in the collection of Chicago Natural History 
Museum. All except the Indiana specimen were collected from the strip mines on the Will-Grundy 
County line, Illinois. All of the specimens collected by Herdina and the Bell specimen (PE 6263) are 
from the vicinity of the Santa Fe and the Gulf Mobile and Ohio railway tracks, where they cross the strip 
mines (see Richardson, 1956, pp. 6, 7). The specimen with the alimentary canal preserved is in the 
private collection of Francis Tully, of Lockport, Illinois; the copper cast, PE 6174, is in the collection of 
Chicago Natural History Museum. 

Remarks.—The mode of preservation of eurypterids, particularly with reference to biometric studies, is of 
primary importance. It should be emphasized that the more incompetent the encasing material, the 
greater the amount of distortion that is found. To illustrate this point, the measurements of two 
carapaces of Slimonia acuminata (Salter) from the Silurian, Ludlow shales of Lesmahago, Scotland, are 
given (specimens in Princeton University): 

Specimen number Length 
mm. Width at base 

mm. Width at midsection 

mm. 

1 103.5 96.0 88.0 

2 150.5 80.0 77.5 

The length/width-at-base ratio of No. 1 is 10.5:10 whereas that of No. 2 is 18.8:10. The latter carapace 
has been stretched but it 
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Fig. 49. A particularly well-preserved and only partly compressed specimen of Adelophthalmus 
mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) from the Herdina collection (H-3); x 1.8. The ocellar mound and the 
short genal spines of the carapace are particularly well preserved. 

appears not to be distorted, as there are no breaks on the integument. Both carapaces are of 
approximately the same size, as attested by the nearly similar dimensions of the lateral eyes. The thin 
chitin however, is easily distorted when the encasing material is argillaceous. Specimen No, 1 represents 
the normal dimensions of the carapace of the eurypterid. 
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Fig. 50. Schematic drawing of the intestinal tract of Adelophthalmus mazonensis (Meek and Worthen) in 

specimen PE 6174 (copper replica). 

For comparison with Adelophthalmus mazonensis, the following measurements from specimens of A. 
mansfieldi (C. E. Hall) are offered. The specimens are all from the Darlington black shale of the Middle 
Pennsylvanian Allegheny formation, collected near Cannelton, Beaver County, Pennsylvania. All are 
preserved in black shale with varying degrees of slight distortion, but overall, the specimens listed here are 
mainly undistorted, though compressed (all carapaces are complete unless indicated). I have made the 
following measurements: 


Specimen number Width at base 
(a) 



mm. Width behind 

eyes 



(b) 





mm. Length 





(c) 





mm. Ratio 





a : c Condition 




5323/10 

9.2 


6.2 

6.7:10 C 

M 848 9.7 

8.6 

7.7 

7.9:10 

c 

5323/25 

11.3 

.... 

8.3 

7.3:10 C and dis. 

5323/11 

11.8 

.... 

8.0 

6.8:10 C and dis. 

M 836 12.0 est. 

11.0 est. 

8.0 est. 6.7:10 C 

M 844 12.5 

11.3 

7.8 

6.2:10 

C 

M 881 13.0 

11.0 

7.5 

5.8:10 

c 

M 794 13.0 

11.1 

9.6 

7.4:10 

c 

5323/9 

13.2 

.... 

10.35 

7.8:10 C and und. 

M 809 13.4 

12.0 

11.6 

8.6:10 

C and dis. 

12306 1 13.5 

.... 

10.0 

7.4:10 

C and und. 

5323/1 

14.0 est. 

.... 

10.0 7.1:10 C 

M 828 14.5 

11.5 

11.5 

7.9:10 

C 

M 840 14.5 

13.0 est. 

12.4 

8.5:10 C and dis. 

M 849 15.0 

12.5 

11.5 

7.7:10 

C and und. 

M 856 15.0 

13.0 

11.5 

7.7:10 

C 

12296 2 15.3 

.... 

9.8 

6.4:10 

C 

2569 15.6 

.... 

10.5 

6.7:10 

C 

5323/13/29 

16.0 

.... 

11.5 

7.2:10 C and R dis 

12302 3 16.8 

.... 

15.4 

9.2:10 

C and dis. 

M 845 17.0 

14.8 

11.8 

6.9:10 

C 

5323/12 

17.0 

.... 

13.0 

7.6:10 C and und. 

12298 4 18.2 

15.6 

12.5 

6.9:10 

C and dis. 

5323/28 

18.5 

.... 

13.8 

7.4:10 C and dis. 

12296 5 19.3 

16.5 

13.0 

6.7:10 

C and und. 

5323/23 

19.6 

.... 

12.7 

6.5:10 C and dis. 

5323/3 

19.6 

.... 

12.7 

6.5:10 C 

M 863 20.0 

16.0 

13.5 

6.7:10 

C and und. 

M 839 22.0 est. 

19.0 est. 

15.5 7.0:10 Can 

M 843 22.0 est. 

17.4 

17.6 

8.0:10 C and und. 

5323 22.0 est. 

.... 

13.0 

5.9:10 C and R dis 

M 874 23.5 est. 

21.7 

16.6 

7.1:10 C and und. 

12296 6 26.0 

.... 

16.2 

6.2:10 

C and dis. 

M 815 29.5 

25.5 

23.4 

7.9:10 

C and und. 

5323/27 

32.0 

.... 

28.5 

8.9:10 C and dis. 

12299 7 43.5 

.... 

31.0 

7.1:10 

C 


1 Hypotype (Hall, 1884, pi. 5, fig. 9). 5 Hypotype (Hall, 1884, pi. 5, fig. 12). 

2 Hypotype (Hall, 1884, pi. 5, fig. 15). 6 Hypotype (Hall, 1884, pi. 5, fig. 13). 

3 Hypotype (Hall, 1884, pi. 4, fig. 3). 7 Hypotype (Hall, 1884, pi. 5, fig. 3). 

4 Holotype (Hall, C. E„ 1877, fig.). 



Specimens M 794-M 881 are in the Geological Museum, Princeton University; specimens 12296-12306 
are in the Walker Museum, University of Chicago; specimens 5323/1-29 are in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology; and specimen 2569 is in the Peabody Museum, Yale University. 
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Fig. 51. The only known, well-preserved, and entire male (Type A) mesial appendage of Adelophthalmus. 
This occurs in a specimen of A. mansfieldi (C. E. Hall) from the Pennsylvanian, Allegheny group at 
Cannelton, Darlington township, Beaver County, Pennsylvania; previously figured by James Hall (1884). 
In Adelophthalmus mansfieldi and A. mazonensis the length/width-at-base (of the carapace) ratios and 
the length/width-behind-eyes ratios show little difference when plotted and when not taking into 
consideration the important preservational factor. For instance, all of the carapaces of A. mansfieldi are 
preserved in black shale and almost without exception they are completely compressed into one plane. 
Most of the carapaces of A. mazonensis, on the other hand, are only partly compressed and retain, in 
many cases, considerable relief. Thus A. mansfieldi is a much narrower form than A. mazonensis, as 
compressed carapaces of A. mansfieldi have nearly the same dimensions as less compressed carapaces of 
A. mazonensis. This is in keeping with the overall narrow aspect of the entire opisthosoma of A. 
mansfieldi, in contrast to the robust construction of A. mazonensis. On the basis of the measurements of 
the carapaces above, my conclusions differ entirely from those advanced by Van Oyen (1956) in regard to 
these two species. Other morphological differences as stated on page 92 leave no doubt as to the validity 
of both species. 

An examination of the ratios of both length/width-at-base and length/width-behind-eyes reveals that A. 
mansfieldi progressively becomes more narrow in the carapace with age as compared to A. mazonensis, 
whose ratios remain constant. 

Van Oyen (1956, p. 38) states that his conclusions regarding the measurements of the eurypterids from 
the "Veine D" are based on the measurements of 130 carapaces. Of the length and width-at-base 
measurements of the carapace it is important to note that fully 107 (almost 86 per cent) of these 
carapaces should not have been measured, as they represented specimens that were either incomplete or 
obviously too distorted to permit a reasonable interpretation of the individual variation of the species 
represented by the prolific "Veine D" eurypterids. Van Oyen, therefore, presents an interpretation of the 
possible limits of distortion of 130 carapaces of the "Veine D" eurypterids rather than a criterion for the 
identification of the species based on actual individual variation. As a result, his so-called limits of 
variation lump together (1956, p. 59) nearly all of the North American species of the genus, giving a 
stratigraphic range from the Middle Pennsylvanian to the Middle Permian for a single species which he 
identifies as the Bohemian A. irnhofi (Reuss). Nowhere is a highly specialized form such as an eurypterid 
known to encompass such a long range. Van Oyen completely disregards obvious morphological 
differences, as, for example, the under side of well-known forms such as A. mazonensis and A. mansfieldi, 
and both are included under A. irnhofi. In order to reveal the fallacy of the conclusions advocated by Van 
Oyen, it might be permissible to compare the holotype of A. irnhofi, which has a telson barely as long as 
the carapace, with an individual of A. mansfieldi of approximately the same size; the latter has a telson at 
least twice as long as the carapace. The latter also is obviously a much more highly spinous eurypterid, in 
contrast to the non-spinous character of A. irnhofi. Nevertheless, Van Oyen groups both as the same 
species. Morphologically, I know of no two eurypterids that can be so different and still be of the same 
genus. On the other hand, Van Oyen (1956, pp. 60, 61) recognizes species and subspecies which easily 
can be demonstrated to be growth stages ("E. stylus Hall") or caused by poor preservation ("E. derbiensis 
Woodward"). Other American species, such as Adelophthalmus!?) potens (Hall), he also lumps together 



under die Bohemian A. imhofi, although the former probably does not represent the same genus or even 
the same family as the Bohemian form. Considerable evidence indicates that A.? potens (Hall) should be 
referred to the Hibbertopteridae. 

Of the "Veine D" eurypterid carapaces figured and measured by Van Oyen (1956) the following are 
considered sufficiently well-preserved and complete to use for biometric studies: 


Specimen 

number Width at base 


mm. 

Length 



mm. 

Ratio 



A-l 

30.0 

24.4 

8.1:10 

A-13 

35.8 

27.5 

7.7:10 

A-20 

19.0 

14.5 

7.6:10 

A-21 

36.0 

29.5 

8.2:10 

A-32 

19.2 

14.6 

7.6:10 

A-34 

10.5 

8.8 

8.4:10 

A-35 

10.6 

8.9 

8.4:10 

A-37 

24.4 

17.2 

7.0:10 

A-46 

15.6 

11.5 

7.4:10 

A-57 

12.4 

8.9 

7.2:10 

A-66 

16.6 

12.0 

7.2:10 

A-88 

13.0 

9.7 

7.5:10 

A-123 

33.0 

23.0 

7.0:10 

A-130 

13.7 

9.9 

7.2:10 

A-131 

23.4 

18.0 

7.7:10 

A-132 1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

A-136 

26.5 

20.0 

7.5:10 

A-145 2 

34.5 (28.5) 

21.5 

A-172 

7.8 

7.2 

9.2:10 

A-174 

13.2 

9.0 

6.8:10 

A-175 3 

36.0 

24.7 

6.9:10 

A-259 

20.7 

15.5 

7.5:10 

A-295 

9.8 

8.1 

8.3:10 

A-296 

11.7 

9.5 

8.1:10 


1 Not measured although complete and mainly undistorted. 


2 Erroneously measured by Van Oyen (1956): according to his photograph (fig. 131) and drawing (fig. 
125), the correct measurements are 28.5 mm. in width at base and 21.5 mm. in length. 

3 Obviously compressed and widened. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to evaluate the conclusions reached by Van Oyen except where they 
concern the interpretation of the eurypterid in question or concern the genus. It has been recognized 
that many of the species described are much alike, at least dorsally, and that with more material several 
may be found to be conspecific, and certainly several must be delegated to sub-specific rank (Kjellesvig- 



Waering, 1948, p. 5). It should be noted, however, that the eurypterids identified by Van Oyen from the 
"Veine D" as A. imhofi (Reuss) differ as much from the holotype of A. imhofi as from A. mansfieldi. The 
species from the "Veine D," in my opinion, is Adelophthalmus cambieri (Pruvost). 


Superfamily Stylonuracea Diener, 1924 
Family Stylonuridae Diener, 1924 
Genus Mazonipterus, new genus 

Diagnosis.—Stylonuridae of medium size; carapace very elongated, with lateral eyes arcuate and placed 
anteriorly on the carapace. The greatest width of carapace occurs midway. Palpebral lobe attached to 
carapace by a narrow bridge on outer-posterior part of lobe. Marginal rim very narrow, simple, not 
ornamented. Ornamentation smooth. No other parts known. 

Occurrence.—Middle Pennsylvanian of Illinois. 

Type species.—Mazonipterus cyclophthalmus Kjellesvig-Waering. 

Remarks.—This is an easily recognizable and very unusual genus. The remarkably long, inflated carapace 
ind the large disc-like, arcuate eyes, well forward of the center of the carapace, recall the Silurian genus 
Ctenopterus Clarke and Ruedemann, 1912, and indeed, may be the Pennsylvanian straggler of that line. 
We know of no closely related forms between the Middle Silurian and the Middle Pennsylvanian, 
however, that might give substance to that supposition. The two genera differ in many important 
structures. Mazonipterus has a longer, more inflated carapace; an unornamented marginal rim; highly 
arcuate eyes, which are covered by disc-like palpebral lobes that join the carapace at the outer posterior 
part of the eyes; and no surface ornamentation. Ctenopterus has a much shorter, converging carapace; an 
ornamented marginal rim; sub-reniform, lateral eyes located on mounds; and prominent scale-like 
ornamentation. The Silurian Stylonurus dolichopteroides Stormer also bears some resemblance, which, 
however, might be of more importance when more is known of each. The shape of the carapace, as well 
as the shape of the lateral eyes, will readily distinguish both. 

Mazonipterus is a highly unusual form, not only with regard to morphology but because it is the first 
definite stylonurid to be found in the upper Carboniferous. Augusta and Pfibyl (1951, pp. 2-4, pi. 1, figs. 
1, 2) recorded a leg from the marine Namurian of Czechoslovakia. They named this form Stylonurus? 
(Ctenopterus?) ostraviensis and indicated its possible affinities to Ctenopterus. It now might 

Fig. 52. Holotype of Mazonipterus cyclophthalmus, new sp. Slightly reduced. 

Pennsylvanian invertebrates of the Mazon Creek Area, Illinois Eurypterida figure 52.jpg 
be preferable to questionably refer the Czechoslovakian species to Mazonipterus. It must be admitted, 
however, that the incongruous Czechoslovakian form reveals distinct carcinosomatid traits, although very 
little, if anything, is known of this family after the Silurian. Nevertheless, the morphology of the leg of M. 
(?) ostraviensis recalls forms such as Echinognathus and Carcinosoma. The marine occurrence of the 
Czechoslovakian form is certainly more indicative of the Carcinosomatidae than the Stylonuridae, a 
family that occupied more brackish-water habitats (see Kjellesvig-Waering, 1961, pp. 793-794). 



Mazonipterus cyclophthalmus, new species 
Figures 52-54 

Holotype.—United States National Museum no. 41169 a and b. 

Diagnosis.—Carapace elongated and campanulate; lateral eyes large, arcuate, with round palpebral lobes 
and located intramarginally, but forward on the carapace. 

Description.—The holotype and only known specimen consists of part and counterpart of a rather well- 
preserved, nearly complete carapace, in dorsal aspect in a typical ironstone concretion. The specimen is 
partly compressed, although there is no appreciable distortion. What appears as a transverse joint-line 
across the middle 
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Fig. 53. Counterpart of holotype of Mazonipterus cyclophthalmus, new sp., showing outline of ventral 
shield. Slightly reduced. Fig. 54. Schematic drawing of carapace of Mazonipterus 

cyclophthalmus, new sp., restored. 

of the carapace is a narrow plant stem that lies on the outside of the carapace. This stem was excavated 
satisfactorily, and there is no doubt that it represents extraneous material and not the junction of the 
carapace with a long first tergite, as in the Scottish Woodwardopterus scabrosus (Woodward). A similar 
stem cuts diagonally across the carapace (see fig. 52). 

The carapace is very long, surrounded by a very thin, unornamented, marginal rim, and is swollen at 
approximately midsection. It is therefore campanulate but narrowing toward the genal angles. The large, 
highly arcuate eyes, with disc-like palpebral lobes, are located on the anterior of the carapace, close 
together, and intramarginally. There is no trace of any ocelli or ocellar mound and enough of the 
carapace is present to assure their preservation if they were present. The surface is smooth. 

At the anterior of the carapace, the ventral shield is faintly preserved as an impression reflected through 
the carapace. The holotype previously had been carelessly excavated with a sharp instrument toward the 
anterior, but part of the doublure can still be discerned. It appears to be strongly cordate (see fig. 52) as in 
Limulus or stylonurids such as Brachyopterus? pentagonalis (Stormer). 

Measurements of holotype.—Prosoma width at base, 42.0 mm. (est.) ; prosoma width behind eyes, 41.0 
mm. (est.); greatest width of prosoma, 49.0 mm. (est.); prosoma length, 65.0 mm. (est.). 

Fig. 55. Mycterops sp. Portion of characteristic integument; x 1.8. Specimen PE 6171. 
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The eyes are located on the carapace: from anterior margin, 12.5 mm.; from posterior margin, 40.0 mm. 

(est.); from lateral margin, 8.5 mm. The eyes are arcuate, but including the palpebral lobe they are 12.0 

mm. in length, 8.5 mm. in width, 3.5 mm. apart at the anterior, and 12.0 mm. in width at the posterior 

part. 

Horizon and locality.—Pennsylvanian, Francis Creek shale, at Mazon Creek, Grundy County, Illinois. No 
collector or date of collection is given on the labels but apparently from the faded character of the label it 



was made a considerable time ago. 


Family Mycteropidae Cope, 1886 

Genus Mycterops Cope, 1886 

Mycterops, sp. indet. 

Figures 55 and 56 

Two fragments are recorded here which reveal the presence of this very unusual eurypterid. One, 
collected by James Konecny, consists of part and counterpart of a medium-sized coxa of the sixth 
appendage, which measures 42.0 mm. by 34.0 mm. (fig. 56). Another fragment, comprising an 
undiagnostic, irregular piece of the 
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Fig. 56. Coxa of swimming leg of Mycterops sp. Specimen in Konecny collection; x 2. 

integument, is also recorded (fig. 55). Other than to call attention to the presence of this very unusual 

eurypterid in the Mazon Creek fauna, little can be discerned from the fragments known. The genus is 

represented in the Darlington shales of the Allegheny Group in Pennsylvania and is also known in 

Europe (Kjellesvig-Waering, 1959, p. 251). 

Specimens.—The coxa is in the collection of James Konecny of Mokena, Illinois; the fragment of 
integument is registered as no. PE 6171 in Chicago Natural History Museum. Both are from the strip 
mines on the Will-Grundy County line. 
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Proclamation, September 1, 1939 

by George VI 

Canada Garette. Vol. LXXIII. No. 11 (1939) 

Declaration of apprehended war with the German Reich 

TWEEDSMUIR 

[L.S.] 

CANADA 

GEORGE THE SIXTH, by the Grace of God of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas KING, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. 

To all to Whom these Presents shall come or whom the same may in anywise concern, 

Greeting: 

A PROCLAMATION 

ERNEST LAPOINTE, 

Attorney General, 

CANADA 

WHEREAS the War Measures Act provides that the issue of a Proclamation by Us or under the authority 
of the Governor in Council shall be conclusive evidence that war, invasion or insurrection, real or 
apprehended, exists or has existed for any period of time therein stated and of its continuance, until by 
the issue of a further proclamation it is declared that the war, invasion or insurrection no longer exists. 
Now Know Ye that by and with the advice of Our Privy Council for Canada We do hereby proclaim and 
declare by this Our Proclamation that apprehended war exists and has existed as and from the twenty- 
fifth day of August, one thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine. 





Of All Which Our Loving Subjects and all others whom these Presents may concern are hereby required 
to take notice and to govern themselves accordingly, 

In Testimony Whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be made Patent and the Great Seal of 
Canada to be hereunto affixed. Witness: Our Right Trusty and Well-beloved John, Baron Tweedsmuir of 
Elsfield, a Member of Our Most Honourable Privy Council, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, Knight Grand Cross of Our Royal Victorian 
Order, Member of Our Order of the Companions of Honour, Governor General and Commander-in- 
Chief of Our Dominion of Canada. 

At Our Government House, in Our City of Ottawa, this first day of September, in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine and in the Third year of Our Reign. 

By Command, 

E. H . COLEMAN, 

Under-Secretary of State. 
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enacted by the Parliament of South Africa 

The Constitution Fourteenth Amendment Act of 2008 is an act of the Parliament of South Africa 
amending the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996. It abolished floor-crossing in the 
National Assembly and the provincial legislatures, by reversing the effects of the Constitution Ninth 
Amendment Act of 2002 and the Constitution Tenth Amendment Act of 2003. A presidential 
proclamation brought it into effect on 17 April 2009, simultaneously with the Constitution Fifteenth 
Amendment Act of 2008, which abolished floor-crossing in municipal councils. 

Note that [words in bold type in square brackets] indicate omissions from existing enactments, while 
words underlined with a solid line indicate insertions in existing enactments. 

(English text signed by the President.) 

(Assented to 6 January 2009.) 


ACT 

To amend the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996, so as to— 


further regulate the determination of political party participation in provincial delegations to the 
National Council of Provinces; and 





abolish the right— 


of a member of the National Assembly or a provincial legislature to become a member of another 
political party whilst retaining membership of the National Assembly or that provincial legislature; and 


of an existing political party to merge with another political party, or to subdivide into more than one 
political party, or to subdivide and to permit any of the subdivisions to merge with another political 
party, whilst allowing a member of the National Assembly or a provincial legislature affected by such 
changes to retain membership of the National Assembly or that provincial legislature; 
and to provide for matters connected therewith. 


Parliament of the Republic of South Africa enacts as follows:— 


Amendment of section 61 of the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996, as amended by 
section 1 of the Constitution Ninth Amendment Act of 2002 

1. Section 61 of the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996 (hereinafter referred to as the 
Constitution), is hereby amended by the substitution for subsection (2) of the following subsection: 

“(2) (a) A provincial legislature must, within 30 days after the result of an election of that legislature is 
declared— 

(0 

determine, in accordance with national legislation, how many of each party's delegates are to be 
permanent delegates and how many are to be special delegates; and 

(ii) 

appoint the permanent delegates in accordance with the nominations of the parties. 

[(b) If the composition of a provincial legislature is changed on account of changes of party membership, 
mergers between parties, subdivision of parties or subdivision and merger of parties within that 
legislature, it must within 30 days after such change— 

(0 

determine, in accordance with the national legislation referred to in paragraph (a), how many of each 
party's delegates are to be permanent delegates and how many are to be special delegates; and 

(ii) 

appoint the permanent delegates in accordance with the nominations of the parties.]”. 

Amendment of section 62 of the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996, as amended by 
section 2 of the Constitution Ninth Amendment Act of 2002 



2. Section 62 of the Constitution is hereby amended by the substitution for subsection (3) of the 
following subsection: 

“(3) Permanent delegates are appointed for a term that expires— 

(a) 

immediately before the first sitting of the provincial legislature after its next election!; or 

(b) 

on the day before the appointment of permanent delegates in accordance with section 61 (2) (b) (ii) takes 
effect].”. 

Amendment of section 105 of the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996, as amended by 
section 3 of the Constitution Tenth Amendment Act of 2003 

3. Section 105 of the Constitution is hereby amended by the substitution in subsection (1) for the words 
preceding paragraph (a) of the following words: 

“[Subject to Schedule 6A, a] A provincial legislature consists of women and men elected as members in 
terms of an electoral system that—”. 


Amendment of section 106 of the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996, as amended by 
section 4 of the Constitution Tenth Amendment Act of 2003 

4. Section 106 of the Constitution is hereby amended by the substitution for subsection (3) of the 
following subsection: 

“(3) A person loses membership of a provincial legislature if that person- 
la) 

ceases to be eligible; 

(b) 

is absent from the legislature without permission in circumstances for which the rules and orders of the 
legislature prescribe loss of membership; or 

(c) 

ceases to be a member of the party that nominated that person as a member of the legislature!, unless 
that member has become a member of another party in accordance with Schedule 6A].”. 

Amendment of Schedule 3 to the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996, as amended by 
section 2 of the Constitution Fourth Amendment Act of 1999, section 19 of the Constitution Sixth 
Amendment Act of 2001 and section 3 of the Constitution Ninth Amendment Act of 2002 



5. Schedule 3 to the Constitution is hereby amended— 

(a) 

by the substitution for item 3 of Part B of the following item: 

3. If the competing surpluses envisaged in item 2 are equal, the undistributed delegates in the delegation 
must be allocated to the party or parties!, including any merged party as contemplated in section 61 (2) 

(b) ,] with the same surplus in the sequence [of votes recorded, starting with the party or merged party 
which recorded] from the highest to the lowest number of votes!, including combined votes in the case of 
a merged party,] that have been recorded for those parties during the last election for the provincial 
legislature concerned!, but if any of the parties with the same surplus- 

la) 

came into existence on account of changes of party membership or subdivision of parties within that 
legislature as contemplated in section 61 (2) (b); and 

(b) 

did not participate in the last election for the provincial legislature concerned, 

the legislature must allocate the undistributed delegates in the delegation to the party or parties with the 
same surplus in a manner which is consistent with democracy].”; and 

(b) 

by the addition in Part B of the following item: 

“4. If more than one party with the same surplus recorded the same number of votes during the last 
election for the provincial legislature concerned, the legislature concerned must allocate the 
undistributed delegates in the delegation to the party or parties with the same surplus in a manner which 
is consistent with democracy.”. 


Repeal of Schedule 6A to the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, 1996, as inserted by section 
6 of the Constitution Tenth Amendment Act of 2003 

6. Schedule 6A to the Constitution is hereby repealed. 


Short title and commencement 

7. This Act is called the Constitution Fourteenth Amendment Act of 2008, and comes into operation on 
a date set by the President by proclamation in the Gazette. 


[2][4][6] 
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CURRENT HEADLINES 

US Representative Elijah Cummings dies at age 68 

WikiNews 

Friday, October 18, 2019 


Early yesterday morning, United States Representative Elijah Cummings died while in hospice care. 
Cummings, the Democratic chairman of the House Oversight and Reform Committee, was 68. 

Elijah Eugene Cummings, first elected to Congress in 1996, was born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1951. 
His parents, Robert Cummings Sr. and Ruth Elma Cummings, were sharecroppers. In grade school, 
Cummings expressed intent to become a lawyer. After receiving a bachelor's degree in political science 
from Howard University, he attended law school at the University of Maryland. Cummings passed the 
state bar exam in 1976, and went on to start his own law practice. 

In 1982 Cummings successfully ran to be a state delegate, joining the Maryland General Assembly in 
1983. He remained there for fourteen years, eventually serving as the speaker pro tern of the chamber. 
Cummings was the first African American to hold that office. 

When Representative Kweisi Mfume of Maryland's seventh Congressional District announced his 
resignation in 1995, Cummings joined the race to replace him, winning the election. He went on to serve 
in the House of Representatives for twenty three years. He was among the Representatives who voted 
against the Iraq War in 2002, and in 2003 and 2004 served as the chair of the Congressional Black 
Caucus. He was also a member of the United States House Select Committee on Benghazi. 

Following Democratic victories in the 2018 midterm elections, Cummings became the chair of the House 
Oversight and Reform Committee. In that role, Cummings oversaw the committee's impeachment 
inquiry into President Trump, alongside the House Foreign Affairs and Intelligence committees. 

The Baltimore Sun reported Cummings had been sick and was missing from Capitol Hill; his last roll call 
vote was on September 11. At 2:45 a.m. local time (0645 UTC), his office said, he died at Gilchrist 
Hospice Care. In a statement, Maya Rockeymoore Cummings, his wife and the current chairwoman of 
the Maryland Democratic Party, said Cummings "worked until his last breath". 

In response to Cummings's death, Nancy Pelosi, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, ordered 
the Capitol's flags be lowered to half staff. Flags at the White House were reportedly similarly lowered. 

Politicians from across the political spectrum publicly mourned Cummings's death. Democrat Chuck 
Schumer, the Senate minority leader, told MSNBC Cummings "was a great man," while Republican 





President Trump noted his "strength, passion and wisdom" on Twitter. 

Representative Carolyn Maloney, the most senior Democrat on the Oversight and Reform Committee, 
has stepped into Cummings's role as the committee's acting chair. As of yesterday evening, the process to 
select the next permanent chair had not yet been announced, according to the Baltimore Sun. 

Under Maryland state law, Republican Larry Hogan, the current governor, has until October 28 to 
release plans for a special election to fill Cummings's congressional seat. 
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Recent Obituaries 

18 October 2019: US Representative Elijah Cummings dies at age 68 
12 October 2019: Cosmonaut Alexei Leonov dies at age 85 
7 October 2019: Influential rock drummer Ginger Baker dies at age 80 
26 September 2019: Former president of France Jacques Chirac dies aged 86 
25 September 2019: Singer-songwriter Robert Hunter dies, aged 78 


Hong Kong's Carrie Lam delivers speech on video after protests in legislature 

WikiNews 

Wednesday, October 16, 2019 


Today, Chief Executive of Hong Kong Carrie Lam delivered her annual policy speech. Speaking in the 
Legislative Council, Lam was interrupted by protesting legislators. The council was adjourned and Lam 
later delivered the speech via video. This was reportedly the first such occurrence. 

Lawmakers from the pro-democracy camp shouted at Lam and projected slogans onto the walls of the 
council chambers. A number of legislators were removed. Council President Andrew Leung adjourned 
the session mere minutes into the speech as Lam left. 

In the subsequent video broadcast of the speech, Lam said, "any acts that advocate Hong Kong’s 
independence and threaten the country’s sovereignty, security and development interests will not be 
tolerated." She further stated, "So long as Hong Kong remains impeded by unresolved disputes, ongoing 
violence, confrontation and discord, our city cannot embark on the road to reconciliation and people 
will lose faith in the future [...] We have to put aside differences and stop attacking each other". 

Lam also spoke on the economy. "The Hong Kong economy has already slipped into a technical recession 
since the third quarter. In mid-August, the government lowered the economic growth forecast for 2019 to 





0 - 1%", she said, noting it was the worst their economy had performed since 2009. Lam also introduced 
housing and property initiatives to address concerns about rising prices. 

Legislator Tanya Chan spoke to the press after the speech: "I really urge [Lam], if she can’t govern Hong 
Kong, and has no determination to govern Hong Kong, and no ability or even capability of 
administrating Hong Kong, to please step down. This is the only way we can have a good future, the only 
way Hong Kong can go forward. Please, please Carrie Lam, please don’t let us suffer anymore. Please go." 

Regina Ip from the pro-Beijing camp said in a press conference: "The behavior of my colleagues in 
disrupting the delivery of the policy address by the chief executive is anti-democratic and oppressive of the 
rights of the chief executive, and the rights and freedoms of myself and colleagues who want to listen to 
the policy address". 
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Other stories from Hong Kong 

16 October 2019: Hong Kong's Carrie Lam delivers speech on video after protests in legislature 
2 October 2019: Police shoot teenage protester as Hong Kong demonstrations continue 
6 September 2019: Hong Kong leader announces withdrawal of extradition bill 
19 August 2019: Hong Kong protests continue through police opposition, rainstorms 
23 June 2019: Hong Kong protesters surround downtown police complex 


Eurovision 2020: Bias Canto rappresentera la Spagna 

WikiNews Italia (Wiknotize) 
domenica 6 ottobre 2019 

Seconda ad annunciare il proprio rappresentante, l'emittente spagnola RTVE ha confermato che Bias 
Canto rappresentera il regno iberico all'Eurovision Song Contest 2020 di Rotterdam, nei Paesi Bassi. 

La Spagna, una dei cosiddetti Big Five, ossia le nazioni che in virtu del contributo economico versato 
all'Unione europea di radiodiffusione accedono direttamente alia finale dell'evento avendo tuttavia 
diritto di voto in una delle due semifinali, aveva selezionato gli ultirni due rappresentanti tramite 
Operacion Triunfo, un talent show nato nel 2001. Nonostante fosse stata annunciata l'organizzazione 
dell'undicesima stagione, la stessa emittente aveva gia confermato che avrebbe selezionato internamente il 
proprio rappresentante. 





Bias Canto, classe 1991, non e estraneo all'universo eurovisivo, avendo tentato di rappresentare la Spagna 
sia al Junior Eurovision Song Contest 2004 che all'Eurovision Song Contest 2011 come membro degli 
Auryn. Proprio con la band ha pubblicato quattro album, che hanno riscosso un discrete) successo 
commerciale in patria, prima di iniziare la propria carriera da solista. 

Fonti 

[EN] - Victor M. Escudero «Blas Canto to represent Spain in Eurovision 2020!» - Eurovision.tv, 5 
ottobre 2019 
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